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CHAP. II. 


* True, I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; 
Which is as thin of substance as the air, 
And more inconstant than the wind, who woos 
Even now the frozen bosom of the north, 
And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping south.” 

A watcuFruL cock, who had been blinking and 
vinking, in his dosy uncertain sleep, for‘a glimpse 
of pale light now threatening to tinge the dark 
border of the East, caught the maiden blush of the 
fresh young morn; and, shaking off the dull effects 
ofslumber, heralded the coming day with a bold 
challenge of his prowess. Drowsy rooks were 
awakened by his shrill clarion note; and, ere it 
had been thrown back by a neighbouring rival, 
lad and quick in his reply to the defiance, things 
of the day began to flutter from bough and twig, 
and sheltered retreats, in thatched-roofed eaves, 
aidhollow, crumbling trees, and ivy-twined walls, 
andfrom beds delved in massive hay-stacks, and from 
ill kinds of warm sheltering nooks, where the cold 
ad nipping winter's wind could find no entrance. 

Itis of little importance, and signifies less in 
the linking of events than the thinnest film of the 
mallest spider’s web in the specific gravity of the 
tobe, whether the waking sounds of earth, col- 
letively or respectively, caused the closed eyes of 
John Hardy to become unsealed and stark-staring 
‘en as abruptly and suddenly as if a spring had 
“en pressed upon their fastenings. Sufficient be 
®for us to know that there he lay, deeply wedged 

a double ridge of soft eider-down, with a 
ountain of blankets drawn even to his chin, and 
‘fat dropsical pillow swelling beneath the weight 
his head, indistinctly conscious of possessing a 

afinity to life than to death’s half-brother. 

t below his eyebrows, a white cotton night- 

@% as pulled; and this, perhaps, somewhat im- 
his slow perception of surrounding matter 
material; for, although his organs of vision 


"re stretched to the utmost limit of their capacity, 
"OL. X1.— no, Cxxx. 


still they appeared like ice on the surface of a 
muddy pool, and as yet but poorly sensible to their 
offices. Whether John’s brow was clouded by his 
nightcap, or that his brain continued dark and 
foggy, from the honest draughts he had drained to 
the Squire’s oft-repeated toasts and sentiments, 
/ cannot be ascertained to the nicety that the sub- 
| ject merits; but that he was in a chaos of bewil- 
'derment no one could doubt, who caught but the 
faintest and most fugitive glance of his upturned 
and partly exposed countenance. There was no 
puckering of lips and of cheeks from inward mirth, 
as of old, when waking from his profound and un- 
broken rest. The sunset of his light and merry 
dreams was generally in smiles ; but now they had 
sunk mid sighs and wrinkles. 

Slowly, very slowly, John raised a hand from 
the depths and intricacies of the bed-clothes, and, 
in a state between doubt and fear, drew off the 
covering to his head, and held it, for close inspec- 
tion, before his eyes. After bestowing a more mi- 
nute examination upon the object than it would 
seem to warrant, from any peculiar quality or vir- 

| tue it possessed, he dropped it upon the quilt, and, 
raising himself in solemn silence upon an elbow, 
jerked back the thick hangings of the bed. Now, 
like the hot glowing summer's sun, bursting 
through the vapourish mist, and lifting it from 
tree and flower, the truth began to dart its rays 
through John’s murky brain, and to leave its ideal 
imageries stripped of all their fantasy. The night- 
cap was circumstantial evidence ; but the bottle- 
green suit, suspended upon the back of a chair— 
scarcely green in the pale light of morning— 
proved the conclusive link in the chain of evidence, 
and effectually dispelled any shade of scepticism that 
might yet be flitting in the mind of John Hardy. 
“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed he energetically, 
“Thank Heaven, there are my breeches!” and, 
leaping from the bed, he commenced a species of 
dance round and about the floor, which comprised 
the innocent and healthy recreation of playing leap- 








frog with every moveable in the apartment. Ode 
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there was John Hardy, in a garment strangely de- 
ficient—as, indeed, all his garments were—in the 
ordinary proportions of one coming under the de- 
nomination of a shirt, skipping over the backs of 
chairs, hopping at a bound upon the table, and 
springing dangerously again upon the ground, at a 
fearful risk of broken limbs, bruises, and contusions. 
“Tt was a dream!” he ejaculated, stopping in 
the act of jumping over his slippers, “a horrid, 
wretched dream!” and, as if the idle fancy of his 
feverish sleep became sensible to sight, John 
threw himself into a sparring attitude, and, fixing 
a steady look at a corner of the room, he gra- 
dually neared that which he seemed to see; and, 
coming within hitting distance, he flung his clenched 
fists out with the swiftness and precision of a cham- 
pion of the ring into the thin and unresisting air. 
After indulging in several rounds, John became 
exceedingly refreshed and comfortable in his mind, 
although the vigour of the exercise quickly re- 
duced the quantity of breath in store in his body. 
“There,” said he, “I’ve done with you; and, 
when I’ve any thing more to do with dreams, I 
hope that I may not sleep again for a month.” 
And was it all then nothing more than a dream ? 
The truth must be confessed, in reply to this truly 
natural query. Up to the moment of Mike's ima- 
gined appearance at the window, John’s head was 
not so fumigated by punch and other rebellious 
liquors, but that, by dint of great exertion, he 
comprehended the distinction between standing on 
his heels and his head. An ill-timed and unfor- 
tunate attempt, however, to join in a boisterous 
reel, completely upset the remaining drains of this 
desirable pu rception; and, in accordance with the 
Squire's directions, John was lifted from his fallen 
state, and carried to the repose of his dormitory. 
Here he quickly yielded to the luring influence of 
sleep; but, although he snored most sonorously, 
his heated brain was busy in unreal vagaries ; and 
among them, it set in a blaze, and consigned to 
destruction the old manor-house. Plain and palp- 
able the scene of confusion and ruin to the fabric 
appeared ; and, if it had been true, as it seemed to 
be, not a circumstance connected with it could have 
been more vivid. Not but there was some truth 
mingled with the creation of his fancy. There 
was a Mike Crouch, and he was precisely of the 
ungainly figure and bearing represented in the 
dream. Children, too, were afraid of him, from 
a delight he took in making ugly faces at them, 
and people of a larger growth in no way courted 
his society. Still he was any thing but the super- 
natural being represented in John Hardy’s ima- 
gination; and although he would occasionally 
practise a common and dangerous proceeding of 
thinking for his neighbours, he possessed no extra- 
ordinary means of anticipating their thoughts. No 
one could exactly tell the means and appliances 
that Mike had for obtaining a livelihood ; but they 
were so far independent as never to require him to 
work or to beg. Whether his slight respect for 
the acknowledged laws concerning the rights of 
property in any way contributed to his support, is 
a matter to be left between him and his conscience ; 
as, if he had broken them either from ignorance 





or design, hitherto he possessed the very great 
advantage of having never been found out. }; 
must be admitted, for even Mike's best friend— 
and that was John Hardy—reluctantly confessed, 
he was a vagabond. Occupation requiring the 
mildest form of labour, even to scare birds 
trespassing in the corn fields—and for that Mike 
was especially well adapted—he would decline, 
But, to slot a deer, or to ball a fox, or prick 
a hare, or seal an otter, he would seour the 
country round for miles; and let it be never 
so far, he was unwearied by the unprofitable 
task. At least it would seem a bootless one, to 
merely track the “ whereabout” of these denizens 
of the wild; and that was all Mike’s end appeared 
to be, when watched by the suspicious eyes of 
jealous game-keepers. Appearances, however, are 
sometimes telegraphs for deception ; and they 
were s0 in this instance, for his discovery generally 
gained him a premium for the information he ren- 
dered others, To the impatient sportsman, and 
the poacher, he proved a most valuable accessory ; 
and so keen was his relish of enjoyment in giving 
them intelligence, that seldom a day past but he 
sought the means of procuring it. Now, although 
John Hardy could not be designated a poacher,— 
for he took out a properly stamped certificate, and 
never infringed the law of trespass,—yet his mode 
of filling his bag was far from being a sportsman- 
like one. Accompanied by Mike, who invariably 
directed his movements in the field, he had a 
slaughtering habit of blazing away at the part- 
ridges while on the ground, by poking his gun 
through the hedges ; and if a hare was found upon 
her form, she was never warned to quit it, asa 
preliminary to driving an ounce and a-half of 
number-six through her head. As soon as Mike's 
well-directed finger betrayed the spot where puss 
was crouched, bang! r-r-r! roared John’s noisy 
piece, and over she rolled, struggling in the con- 
vulsions of death, even in her seat. In short, 
John Hardy was a pot-hunter. No matter how 
the game was killed, so long as it was bagged; 
and the easier and readier the facility offered for 
the attainment of this object, the greater satisfac- 
tion it afforded him. In spite of the squires 
rating, he persisted in following up this rule ; and 
it might be, the difficulty he found in attempting 
the legitimate order of pursuit, made him observe 
no exception in it. Thus, John Hardy and his 
able assistant continued the even tenor of thei? 
way, much to the discomforture of the winged and 
fleet-limbed tribes. ‘ 

Checking his almost frantic delight at the dis- 
covery of the delusion, John slipped himself into 
the bottle-green, and, after plunging his 
temples into a basin of water, cold as a sharp frost 
could render it in such a protected situation, 
drinking a prodigious draught, by way of an i= 
ternal cooler, he threw open the laticed casement 
of his bed-room window, and inhaled the fresh 
stinging air, as it rushed in, with greater p# 
than he ever swallowed a bumper of wine. 

How glad and hearty John’s rubicund wy 
looked, as he stretched it out of the window, 
regarded the familiar scene before him! 
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were the towering old trees, with every limb and 

twig powdered over with the hoar frost, and the 

ass glistening with myriads of sparkling dia- 
like an endless succession of fairy lights. 

A brook, in the distance, that babbled and mur- 

mared over its pebble bed in the spring and sum- 
mer time, was now fast locked in the iron 
of winter; and the moor-hen and gay-feathered 
wal had to seek their scanty fare among the 
frozen sedges, instead of diving below its rippling 
wrface. The large and thick hawthorn bush, 

kled with scarlet berries, and which always 
aught the first gleams of the sun, began to shed 
willing drops from every brier, and fell patting 
upon the dried and withered leaves beneath. A 
fobin, perched upon a topmost twig, was whistling 
his winter song, and a hungry mavis gathered his 
arly breakfast from the plenty spread for his re- 

, when the worm remained in her earthy home. 

“Egad!” exclaimed John Hardy, rubbing his 
hands together briskly, “ what a bright, bracing 
morning it is! I feel that I could play leap-frog 
with the poplars!” 

At this moment, a figure became visible from 
ihind a screen of laurels at the eastern corner of 
the house, and the long, narrow shadow thrown 
before, preceded by some half-score yards the body 
from which it was cast. 

“What, Mike! is that you so early?” inquired 
John Hardy. ; 

“And your servant, Sir,” replied Mike: “ it is,” 

“Ts there any thing particular, then?” rejoined 
John, suppressing his voice to ascarcely audibletone. 

Mike stretched his hands and long arms into 
the fathomless pockets of his trousers, (for, like 
sme parts of the ocean, they had no bottom,) 
lipped the battered remains of an extremely 
shabby hat upon the end of his nose, and gave a slow 
and measured nod of inexpressible significance. 

“Is it a covey under a hedge?” said John, in a 
hearse whisper. 

Mike’s head conveyed a negative. 

“A hare in her form?” 

The negative was repeated. 

“Have ye harboured an outlying deer?” 

Again Mike expressed a silent, No; and, lifting 
t finger, beckoned his examiner to come closer, 
previous to his making the communication. 

Ina few minutes—for it took some minutes to 
mbar and unbolt the heavy entrance to the Range 
~John Hardy, muffled up in a red woollen com- 
forter, which threatened to choke him, and a long 
camlet cloak, causing him to trip at every second 
tp, stood within conferring distance. 

“Well! and what is it, Mike?” said he. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir,” replied Mike ; “ but—” 
tnd then he checked himself abruptly, and gave a 
raant look into the air immediately above his head. 

This was exceedingly mysterious ; and John ex- 
Messed his astonishment by elevating his eye- 

ows, and adding the monosyllable, “ What?” 

You'll not be offended, Sir?” 

1 “I know of no cause, Mike,” replied John 
Hardy » “and I hope there’s none for me to learn.” 
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“That you must leave for me to judge. We 
are not to decide upon our deeds or our misdeeds,” 

“ Right or wrong, hit or miss,” returned Mike, 
recklessly, “here goes. But I fear,” added he, 
with a sigh, “that I've been and done it.” 

“* Done what ?” 

“ Myself, Sir,” replied Mike, giving himself 
melodramatic thump upon his bosom. “ Yes, Mr. 
Hardy, I fear that P’ve hashed myself very brown !” 

“ Speak plainly,” responded John. “ Don't deal 
with me in riddles,” 

“T will, Sir,” added Mike. 
mean to say is, I’m cut grass!” 

“ You’ve been pilfering,” said John, shaking his 
head in an admonitory manner, “and been found 
out.” 

“ T may have been collecting a few stray articles, 
Mr. Hardy,” replied Mike, who invariably desig- 
nated his appropriation of other persons’ goods 
and chattels by this mild description, ** but I’m not 
the fool to be caught round a corner, No, Sir; 
that’s not the addled egg in my nest!” 

“ Then, what is?” 

Mike sighed, and thus began the relation of his 
wo :— 

“ A bad name, Mr. Hardy, often prevents a poor 
fellow from getting a good meal of victuals, and it 
may be on account of this that I’ve often felt sv 
precious hungry. Thanks be to you, Sir, however, 
I’ve been able many a time to take my stomach by 
surprise, and astonish it with a lining that consi- 
derably strengthened its sinking weakness. In- 
deed, Sir, I'll make the confession, that I’ve looked 
upon you, of late, as a cold joint in the cupboard 
—a circumstance that might be cut and come 
again at. This was my hope ; this my belief till 
late last night; but now I feel, Mr. Hardy,”"— 
Mike almost blubbered,—* it’s all my eye and 
Betty Martin!” 

* What have you been doing, then, to forfeit my 
occasional assistance?” said John. 

“T'll tell the truth,” replied Mike, after a short 
pause, as if speculating upon the expediency of 
alleging the opposite. “I'll tell the truth, Mr. 
Hardy, although it’s like tugging my teeth out 
whenever I try. While cooling my heels in the 
village, just after the mail passed through, and 
thinking how hard it was that I never was asked 
to harvest-homes or winter frolies, in the same way 
that other Christians were, and not a halfpenny in 
my pouch to get a whiff of tobacco, by way of a 
plaster to the sore, a woman, muffled up so that [ 
couldn’t see her face, and by her voice I knew to 
be a stranger, asked me if I knew a gentleman of 

name. 

“¢ Yes,” said I, ‘I do; and a very nice kind of 
a gentleman he is. It’s a pity there a'n’t a few 
more of the same kind in this neighbourhood.’ 

“¢ Ah, that it is!’ she replied; and it sounded 
as if she meant what she said. 

“* Have you particular business with Mr. 
Hardy? asked I, by way of squeezing her spunge. 
“<T’ve a basket here for him, said she, 

a tidy large hamper from under a shawl ; ‘ and I 


“Then, what I 





It wasn’t altogether my fault,” rejoined Mike, 
fy way of a preface. 


wish it delivered to him as quickly as possible.’ 
“ With this I offered to carry it, and, after pocket* 
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ing a shilling for the job, she placed the basket in 
my arms, saying, ‘ Be sure and keep the lid up, 
and don’t jolt it.’ 


“<¢Ts it glass?’ I inquired. _ 


“Not exactly, replied she ; ‘but it require 
quite as much care, and, the more you take of it, 
the greater may be your reward some day. 

“ ¢ Am I to deliver any message with it ?’ said I. 

“<« No, she returned, walking quickly away ; 
and I thought I heard a sound soon afterwards, 
as if she was trying to hide a considerable flood 
of tears ; but that might be only my fancy. 

“The load was not a heavy one, and I was run- 
ning with it down here, when a wicked thought 

jumped into my head that it was a Christmas pre- 
sent from some one of your friends, Mr. Hardy ; 
and, knowing how you deserved to be treated, I 
couldn’t help suspecting there might be much 
more than you wanted.” 

Mike hesitated to proceed. 

“Go on,” said John ; “I shall not feel offended 
if you adhere to the truth, whatever you did.” 

“It’s cheerful to hear you say so, Sir,” resumed 
Mike. ‘ Thinking,” continued he, “ that it might 
be a nice fat turkey, two or three capons, some 
sausages, with two or three odds and ends of the 
same kind, I considered it would be no great loss 
if I cabbaged a supper or so out of the lot, particu- 
larly if you didn't miss it. It was very wrong, 
Sir, to think of serving your property in such a 
way ; but a hungry dog shows very little respect 
to fat or lean.” 

“And so, I suppose,” interrupted John, with a 
smile, although he flattered himself that he was 
looking majestically stern, and unprecedentedly 
savage: “and so, I suppose,” repeated he, “ that 
you helped yourself?” 

“Not in the way you may chance to think, 
Sir,” returned Mike. ‘“ Being unable to withstand 
the temptation,” he continued, “I hastened home 
with the load, instead of keeping the straight path 
to you, and, no sooner there, than I out with my 
knife, and cut the cord laced round the top of the 
hamper.” 

“It was very wrong, Mike,” said John, with as 
much gravity as he could muster. “ Really, it 
was very wrong.” 

“TI know it was, Mr. Hardy,” replied Mike, 
“and I feel it, as the parson says we should feel 
our sins—in’ards, However, what’s undone can- 
not be done in many cases ; and so I found it with 
the basket. Prepare your eyes, Sir, prepare your 
eyes, Sir,” repeated he ; “for they may be more 
inclined to fly out of your head than mine were, 
and if so, spectacles will be of no use straddling 
across your nose for the time to come. What do 
you suppose, Mr. Hardy,” continued Mike, in a 
slow, measured tone, which conveyed much more 
than his words, “ met my sight at the bottom of 
that hamper?” 

“Heaven knows!” ejaculated John. 

“And so do I, Sir,” rejoined Mike ; “ and drop- 
ping his voice to a husky whisper, he added—* it 
was 4 sleeping baby.” 

“A what?” shouted John Hardy, while the 
colour forsook his cheeks as suddenly as if it had 





been wiped out with the facility that the trace of 
rouge is expunged with a damp cloth—* A what 7” 
hallooed he. 

“A baby,” returned Mike. “Perhaps,” eon. 
tinued he, “ not quite a yearling.” 

- The intelligence staggered John Hardy, ang 
completely overwhelmed him. He could do nothing 
but open and shut his eyes, as if they smarted 
intensely from the contents of a snuff-box bei 
jerked into them, and his tongue cleaved to the 
roof of his mouth, mute with astonishment. 

“It’s true,” resumed Mike. “ There lay a fat, 
chubby babe on a little handful of straw, as fast 
asleep as a dormouse in winter.” 

“And—and—and what did you do with it, 
Mike?” inquired John, with feelings little less 
enviable than a bilious person at sea extremely 
qualmish. 

“T’ll not act, said I to myself, in delivering this 
package as if I didn’t know what was in it,” re. 
plied Mike; “but Ill go and tell Mr. Hardy 
what has happened, and do like some of the un- 
fortunate chaps do at quarter-sessions, by throwing 
myself upon the mercy of the court. Well, Sir, I 
lifted the baby as tenderly as I could by the nape 
of the neck, and shoved it into my bed, which was 
no sooner done than it set up such a squeal that all 
but deafened me. After, however, a little tender- 
ness, and a few soft words, such as mothers use, 
mixed with a slight flavour of damns for the 
trouble, and letting it have an old stocking to suck, 
for want of better nourishment, it became pretty 
quiet, and grumbled itself again to sleep. After 
that, I ran down to the Range for the purpose of 
seeing you, Sir, and “ 

Mike broke short off in his narrative. 

John gave a sickly nod of encouragement for 
him to proceed. 

‘I did see you, Mr. Hardy,” continued he, em- 
phatically ; “but not in a mood to listen.” 

“What was I doing ?” asked John, with potent 
misgivings upon the policy of his question. 

“Stretching yourself upon the floor of the ser- 
vants’ hall,” replied Mike, struggling to conceal 4 
laugh. 

“Go on,” said John Hardy, in the tone of one 
considering himself a martyr to circumstances. 
“Tell me what followed, Mike.” 

“Ikept my own counsel,” responded Mike, 
“and returned home, intending to seek you 4 
early as I could this morning, to inform you 
the business before any body was stirring. 

“That was careful and wise of ye, Mike,” added 
John. “But what became of the—the infant *” 

“It nestled in my arms, Sir,” replied Mike, 
“and if I hadn’t lain upon it now and then acct 
dentally, I don’t think it would have cried much. 
As it was, my beginning in the nursing line didn t 
prove so pleasant that I want to have a second bout 
of it.” 

“Ts it a girl or a hoy?” asked John. 2 

“I can't say, Mr. Hardy,” responded Mike; for 
I’m not over curious in such matters.” 

‘“¢ Was there no letter in the basket?” ; 

“None that I could find,” returned Mike 
“ There was a card tied round the neck of the child 
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there was some writing upon it; but as I can’t 
read, of course I don’t know what it means.” 

«Come, then,” added John, “we’ll go to your 
cabin, Mike, and endeavour to unriddle this mys- 

» 
ike had been his own architect and builder in 
the erection of his edifice, which comprised one 
room of no particular shape, and designed to hold 
not more than one person at a time, except squeez- 
ing and crushing was resorted to. This mansion 
in miniature, which Mike distinguished as his 

«kennel,” was situated on the border of an exten- 
sivecommon or waste belonging to the Squire ; and 
which, from the thick patches of gorse mingled with 
the dwarf blackberry bush, and tall, withered, and 
rank grass growing here and there, afforded a 
secure covert for the fox and the badger, the owl 
and the night-hawk, and other wanderers in the 
silly night, whom Mike was fond of listening to 
when brooding before the dying embers of his lone 
freside. The walls of his house were composed of 
dried furze and clay, and the roof was rudely 
thatched with bulrushes and sedges from a neigh- 
bouring slimy and stagnant pool. Door there was 
none; but a thick faggot, which could be removed 
at pleasure, performed the office, and a stake thrust 
through the centre so as to catch the two posts 
marking the entrance, made a very good substitute 
in the shape of an effective barricade. 

The internal arrangements of Mike's establish- 
ment were of the most primitive order. A round 
log of wood, of about three feet in height, was the 
only seat that he had to air himself before the fire on ; 
while a square piece of board, placed at will across 
his knees, or on the floor, took the place of a more 
legitimate table when Mike, fortunately, had any 
use forone. The only other articles of household 
furniture consisted of a tea-kettle, which had been 
picked from the obscurity of a ditch, having, in 
the estimation of its late owner, become quite past 
tinkering, and a bed, composed of a bundle of straw, 
stitched up in a ragged piece of canvass. The 
covering to this unique couch, whereon Mike 
courted “the honey heavy dew of slumber,” was 
composed of dried but untanned skins of badgers, 
which, although warm and nearly impenetrable 
tocold, sent forth a strong and somewhat offensive 
smell, All in all, “the kennel” was an estab- 
lishment remarkable for originality of design in 
the economy of its details and the strict observance 
with which they were carried out. 

“T left him asleep,” said Mike, in a whisper, as 
he drew the faggot from the entrance. 

“Him, ch 2” 

“Well, Sir!”? expostulated Mike. “ It must be 
tither a him or a her, and it’s the toss up of a half- 
Peony which it is.” 

“That’s true, Mike,” returned John, with a sage 
thake of the head, “ that’s very true.” 

Upon entering the limited apartment, John per- 
ceived the object of their discourse muffled in the 
wnodoriferous coverlet, stretched on Mike’s humble 
Pallet, and in the full enjoyment of a peaceful 

A bright ray of sunshine had struggled 
through a crevice in the wall, and streaked itself 
‘pon the child’s closed eyes; and this, perhaps, 
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had caused it to raise a dimpled hand across its 
brow as a shade to the dazzling light. Long and 
dark lashes fringed its eyelids, and a thin line was 
drawn in an arch above them as if marked by a 
pencil. A smile—and a smile only that infants 
wear when very happy—played upon its lip, pout- 
ing as if stung by some envious bee, and light 
flaxen and silky locks crisped themselves round 
and about its head. Beauty in all things is a 
powerful though silent advocate ; but in nothing 
is it more so than in infancy; and if ever this 
pleader to human sympathies wore a more capti- 
vating garb than was her wont, when luring the 
better feelings of our nature to good and praise- 
worthy purposes, then, indeed, she never was ar- 
rayed in more pleasing form than in this sleeping 
child. 

“Upon my word,” said John Hardy, stooping 
over the little unconscious slumberer, “ it’s a nice, 
plump, rosy-cheeked fellow,” and as he spoke he 
bent his lips downwards and imprinted a kiss 
which, for its warmth and heartiness, sounded 
any thing but coming from the lips of a stranger. 

“ What does this say ?”’ continued John, taking 
his spectacles from his pocket ; and placing them on 
a convenient ledge on his nose, he commenced read- 
ing the superscription upon a large square card 
suspended about the neck of his charge. “ Humph! 
it’s difficult to make out,” said John, endeavouring 
to obtain a proper focus. “ * Be’—what?—oh! 
‘Be A FATHER TO THE FATHERLEsS. Upon my 
life!”? exclaimed he, arriving at a conclusion of 
the sentence so illegibly scrawled, and looking over 
his glasses, “this is no joke. The fatherless no 
doubt must be in want of a father; but really I 
ought not to be called upon to make good the defi- 
ciency, eh, Mike?” 

“ Certainly not, Mr. Hardy,” replied Mike, 
making a dive with his hands into his bottomless 
_ pockets, and giving sundry nods of approval to this 
| sentiment of his patron. “Certainly not, Sir,” 
| repeated he. 

“ What's to be done then?” 

“We can set it aside,” rejoined Mike, cool as a 
cucumber in the dewy morn. 

“Set it aside!” repeated John. 
mean ?”’ 

“Oh!” returned Mike, stretching out a leg, and 
regarding its unfair proportions with a glance ap- 
proaching to vanity: “ you don’t know what 
setting aside hinfants is, Mr. Hardy?” and then 
he smiled as if in compassion for his patron's inno- 
cence. 

“No, Mike, I do not.” 

“ You’re aware what people do when they’ve 
more kittens than they want, Sir?” added Mike. 
John gave a silent assent. 

“ Well, Sir! that’s it—that’s setting kids aside.” 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed John, “ what— 
drowning them ?” 

“ It doesn’t follow as a matter of course that they 
must be drowned,” replied Mike. “ Different folks 
have different opinions and different methods of 
doing business.” 


John looked at the collected Mike most sternly 
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at the conclusion of this sentence ; and, had it not 
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been for his attention being suddenly called to the 
waking child, he might have said something cor- 
respondent with his grave expression. 

Our affections are often influenced by the veriest 
trifles. A look, a smile, a well-timed word, have 
won and put a seal upon many a heart. No sooner 
were the eyes of the child opened and fixed on 
John’s, than he felt—to use his own graphic de- 
scription——completely done for. 

“You little rogue,” said he, squeezing its cheeks 
considerably out of their natural shape, “you 
sha'n't be set aside. No, no,no. Whoever you 
may be, and wherever you may be from, I'll take 
eare of that ;” and never doubt John kept his word. 

It was worse than useless for John to argue, 
reason, expostulate, cajole, or threaten, when ban- 
tered—and when was there a day that he was 
not?——about the contents of the hamper. The 
Squire roared with glee at this inexhaustible sub- 
ject, and insisted upon expressing his belief that 
John was a closer relative to the boy—for a boy 
he turned out to be—than he was fain to admit. 
“Yes, yes,” he would say, “the saddle’s put on 
the right horse. This accounts for the ‘ place in 
town,’ and ail that smoke is blown away. Oh, 
John, I little thought that you were a gay deceiver!” 

Then John eloquently and emphatically denied 
the soft impeachment, and asserted that there was 
no more cause for the accusation than if a dead 
goose had been consigned to him instead of a fat 
baby. He gained, however, nothing by this defence; 
and finding the difficulty unsurpassable of being 
able to prove the negative, he at length abandoned 
the attempt, and submitted in a kind of miserable 
resignation to the squibs that were so plentifully 
fired at his expense. 

“T can’t help it,’ John Hardy sighed, “ I can’t 
help it, if you'll not believe a man upon his 
honour ;” and then he placed a hand in a most 
effective manner upon his waistcoat, and pressed 
it energetically. 

Whether the Squire gave credence to John’s 
negation within himself, is a question that might 
be answered with safety in the affirmative; but 
for the mirth which the pretence in disbelieving it 
excited, he continued to express a total want of 
faith in the declaration of innocence. 

“ Why was the child sent to you if you had no 
hand in the matter?” asked he, as they sat sipping 
their wine some six months after the occurrence. 

“ How should I know, Harry?” replied John, 
slightly ruffled with the subject under discussion. 
“It was an accident—a sort of come-by-chance, I 
suppose.” 

“ But why fix upon you in preference to any- 
body else ?” 

“ Now, there you are baiting me again!” ejacu- 
lated John. “I wish you'd drop the affair. I 
have told you before,” continued he, slapping his 
crossed dexter leg, “and I tell ye again, Harry, 
that I know nothing more of the boy than the man 
in the moon. I can’t tell how he came—” 


“Yes you can,” interrupted the Squire: “it 
was in a hamper, you recollect.” 

“ Neither can I say who from,” resumed John. 
without noticing the interruption, 
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“ Has he recovered from the measles?” 
the Squire, breaking off at a tangent. 

“ Yes, thank God!” replied Jo regaining 
look of pleasure. + Sunaien eae 
cottage this morning, and I found him as merry as 
a singing bird.” 

“ Does the old woman still think -him an angel 
wafted from heaven in a basket ?” 

“ Yes,” returned John, laughing, “his nurg 
sticks to the creed of such being the mode of his 
coming to me.” 

“Well,” added the Squire, “it’s an original 
method, certainly.” 

“1 have ordered him to be christened to-morrow.” 
observed John. 

“Who are to be the sponsors?” asked the 
Squire. 

“Dame Woodley and Mike,” replied John. “}: 
was @ particular desire of Mike to become his goé- 
father.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the Squire. “I fear 
that Mike is sadly deficient in those duties which 
he undertakes to see performed.” 

Time never slackens his speed: on he goes 
without let, check, or stop. The seasons 
night and day he wings his flight, as though he 
had an end to gain; and yet to Time there is no 
end. So years flee away, and ages roll, and the 
to-morrows, from infancy to age, are but tie echoes 
of our yesterdays. 

It was a bright and beautifal morning in early 
spring. Daisies pied and buttercups were thickly 
scattered over the meadows, and sweeter flowers 
drew with their fragrant breath the honey-bee 
from its hive, now sadly deficient in the thrifty 
store leased for the winter gone. That joyous 
herald of nature’s coming charms, the careless 
butterfly, vain of its fresh-fledged plumes, flitted 
from bud to blossom, and dipped into many a varied 
cup, and rifled the depths of the pale cowslip and 
the daffodil, and kissed the lip of every opening 
flower in his path. Frugal ants issued from their 
homes, delved in the dry and dusty earth, and 
hastened to tasks of industry while the sun was 
up and shining brightly. Happy, light-hearted 
birds trilled ringing songs from every bush and 
bough ; and not a creature, not a thing but looked 
gay “as a younker prancing to his love.” 

By the verge of a narrow stream, in whose bed 
patches of dark-green sedges reared themselves to 
sigh and rustle in the breeze, Mike Crouch— 
somewhat older by a few fleeting years, but yet 
unchanged in custom or manner—strolled at day 
break. With measured tread he walked along the 
bank, and every now and then stopped to examine 
any soft oozy spot that must easily yield an im 
pression to the lightest footfall. Occasionally he 
grasped the trunk of an overhanging tree to assist 
him in his work of close inspection, and after 8 
suring himself that the object of his 
not been there to give him a hint of his where 
abouts, he continued to pace leisurely along, snd 
to brush the heavy dew from the green . 

“T suppose,” said Mike, soliloquizing, thst 
Master Tom will find me out presently. I wou 
der,” continued he, “that he hasn’t done so ere 
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‘Searcely were the words spoken, when a small 

ggure was seen bounding forwards, followed by a 

deerhound of the purest breed. His 

deep chest, and long stalwart limbs, were 

formed for the strength of a lion ; and his courage 

was unquestionable, from the full, flashing eye 
under his bristled brows. 

“Oh, here he comes!” observed Mike, catching 
s glimpse of the approach of the object of his 

ts. 

“Ha, ha, Mike! kind, good, old Mike!” cried 

s young voice, in the very exuberance of unchecked 
youthful spirits. 
" Yes, yes,” replied Mike, shaking a raised 
fnger of admonition, “that’s the way you come 
over me, Master Tom, when breaking orders. 
You know very well what Mr. Hardy said about 
coming out so early as this.” 

“Never mind,” rejoined the boy, who might 
have seen some eight or ten summers,—“ never 
mind what he says, Mike. I love to be with you 
all day long.” 

“But you must mind what he says,” returned 
Mike, sternly ; “and as for being with me all day 
long, you should like the company of your books 
much better.” 

“J can’t, Mike,” added Master Tom poutingly. 
*Tcan't like books. I hate them all, every one.” 

“Exactly so,” said Mike, diving his hands into 
his still bottomless pockets, and bearing in his ill- 
favoured face the expression of a martyr. “ Ex- 
utly so,” repeated he, “and then J get blamed 
for such notions. Only yesterday, after our 
ramble for birds’ eggs, Mr. Hardy told me that I 
was spoiling of ye, and making ye as great a vaga- 
bond as myself.” 

“Don’t be angry,” replied the boy, placing his 
hand upon the head of the dog, and looking at 
Mike supplicatingly. ‘Safeguard and me are 
never happy except with you, and when I would 
remain at home, he won't let me.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mike with a 
mile, 

“He looks into my face, and licks my hands, 
and goes to the door and whines,” rejoined Master 
Tom in his plea of justification, “and at last I 
fel that I must do as he wants me.” 

“A very pretty sort of a sermon that is!” re- 
tumed Mike, ‘ And so you obey a dog instead of 
Mr. Hardy, who, as Dame Woodley says, if ever 
‘saint wore double-milled bottle-green superfine 
doth, is decidedly one of the tip-top order. I 
thould like to know whether you can expect to go 
tyards?”” and the speaker pointed with indubit- 
thle signification to the blue and ethereal vault of 
“eaven, 

“TI never heard you preach before,” added Mas- 

Tom with an air of discontent. 

“Thope, then, you'll profit by the first hearing,” 
uid Mike, “and remember that you must try to 

your benefactor before Safeguard.” 

: What is a benefactor?” inquired the boy. 

Achap that gives one wittles and drink for 
wthing,” responded Mike. “That's what I call 
* Prime sort of a benefactor, and no mistake about 
bis pedigree,”? 
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“Tl try and do as you tell me,” said the boy, 
“for I suppose Mr. Hardy is what you call my 
benefactor.” 

“T should just think,” replied Mike deliberate- 
ly, while he endeavoured to thrust his fingers 
through some exceedingly coarse and matted hair, 
sticking out from under his damaged and battered 
hat. “I should just think,” repeated he, “that 
Mr. Hardy és the cream of your milk, Master 
Tom; and it’s your duty, which you should like as 
your play, and perhaps a little better, to make 
that old gentleman as comfortable by your beha- 
viour, as a treacle posset does a damp stomach.” 

“T will, then, Mike, I will, indeed,” rejoined 
Master Tom, evidently affected by Mike’s homily. 

“In that case,” added Mike, “TI shall, out of 
school hours, and at such times and seasons that 
you’re not more profitably occupied, be glad to 
teach ye fishing, or any other pastime o” the sort ; 
but for the future we must n’t be seen so much to- 
gether, Master Tom.” 

“ What are you looking for?” asked the boy, as 
his companion regarded a raised lump of black 
mud not far from the edge of the stream, and on 
which a few osiers sprouted. 

“When Ive found what I’m after,” replied 
Mike, “I'll show ye.” 

* Tell me now,” rejoined the boy. 

* By a bishop's wig,” swore Mike, “ women and 
children are as full of curiosity as sound nuts are 
full of kernels. Humph!” continued he, striding 
without much regard to the wetting of his feet, 
into the water, and looking with intense interest 
at some indentures in the mud; “ then he’s down 
the stream, as I expected ?” 

“Who is down the stream ?” inquired his com- 
panion. 

“ An otter, Master Tom,” replied Mike; “ and 
if I may judge by his seals, as large a varmint as 
ever cracked the spine of a trout.” 

“ Let ’s find him, Mike,” rejoined the boy, clap- 
ping his hands with delight. “ What fun we had 
with the last we speared ?” 

“Well!” exclaimed Mike, examining Master 
Tom with a slow gaze, from his booted heel to the 
curls dancing about his forehead, “I am rasped! 
What had you to do with the spearing of him, I 
should like to know?” 

“T did my best to help ye,” returned his com- 
panion, “and got out of my depth twice in keeping 
him from a drain.” 

“ That’s true enough,” added Mike, clapping 
the boy between his shoulders, “that’s true 
enough,” repeated he ; “and if you'll keep a mute 
tongue between your teeth, we'll have a bit of 
sport all to ourselves this morning.” 

“Shall I go home for the dogs?” asked the 
boy. 

“No, no,” replied Mike. “We've dogs enough 
if we find him. Safeguards a team in himself, 
and is always ready for any thing from a cock- 
roach to an elephant.” 

Cautiously Mike dragged down the stream, and 
every now and then cheered the hound to hit off 
the scent. 


“ Wind him, Safeguard ; drag on him!” cried 
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he, as the hound eagerly sniffed among the rushes, 
and evinced the eagerness to obey the order, by 
plunging among the flags and weeds, and scatter- 
ing the black mire in showers around, as he 
splashed through the stream, from one side to the 
other. The crafty moor-hen, scared from her 
sedgy retreat, flapped her wing and rose with a 
shrill call, to find a more secure refuge from the 
trespasserson herhome. Rats stole, with creeping 
steps, along the edge of the water, and sprung into 
holes, delved deeply in the clay, and then, when 
their disturbers no longer left a sound of their 
footfall, peered again .from their burrows, with 
sharp, cautious glances, and again sought their 
early breakfast. An old heron, who had been 
standing as motionless as the green moss-grown 
stone hard by, against which the current had 
broken for countless years in murmuring dis- 
content, left her task of gorging the finny tribe, 
and, stretching her broad pinions, soared high 
from the ground, and cleaved her flight towards 
a thick, dark wood, looming through the mist 
still hanging upon the hill and rolling through 
the valley. | 

“Hoik, Safeguard,” cried Mike, as the hound 
became more busy in his hunt, and the seals more 
numerous, at every stride that he took. ‘“ He’s 
not far from here,” continued he, picking up a 
fine trout, partly eaten, and the scales yet slimy 
and fresh. ‘ Hoik, Safeguard, wind him; drag 
on him, good hound!” 

Mike had scarcely given the cheer to Safeguard’s 
energies, when, with a spring that might have 
rivalled an antelope clearing a mountain torrent, 
the hound dashed under the upturned roots of a 
fallen elder tree stretching across the stream. 

“Go for’ard,” shouted Mike to his companion ; 
“go for’ard ; he’s down, as sure as ; look, 
there he is,” continued he, with flushed cheek 
and flashing eves, as he pointed to some thin air 
bubbles rising to the surface of the water. D'ye 
see him vent? ” 





With a loud, ringing halloo, his young com- | 
balls, Safeguard stretched his limbs and struck 


panion ran along the bank, while Mike remained 





citement, “Oh Mike!” repeated he, “if we cay 
but kill him.” 

“If we drive him through Crank’s hole,” re. 
joined Mike, “ he’s ours to a certainty. Get , 
stick or some stones, and fling them at him whep. 
ever you've the chance ; for if he turns to the 
deep water, he’s lost.” 

With alacrity Master Tom armed himself with 
the missiles, and, imitating the example set by the 
accomplished Mike, he hurled them with equally 
good intent, if not with such dire effect, as his 
more able companion. 

The intervals now became much shorter between 
the otter’s showing his whiskered jaws above the 
surface and his disappearance beneath. Safe. 
guard's energies were such as to give him but little 
time to inflate his exhausted lungs, and he found 
the pursuit so hot, that scarcely was the oppor. 
tunity afforded him to breathe than down he had 
to go again, in order to save himself from the close 
tug of his watchful enemy. 

“ What a big un!”’ exclaimed Mike, as the otter 
for the first time showed the length of his body, 
and swam swiftly along on the surface, in spite of 
well-directed cudgels and stones flying around and 
about him, and the yells of Mike and Master Tom, 
and the fierce struggles of Safeguard to gain upon 
him. ‘ He’s the largest,” continued he, “ that I 
ever saw, and that’s saying a great deal for one 
among so many.” 

The hound, finding that he was no match for 
the otter in speed while skimming away in this 
fashion, broke from the water, and, racing along 
the bank, dashed again at his prey, upon gaining 
its head, and down the poaching thief was forced, 
sorely against his will, to drive a hundred bubbles 
upwards, sparkling and bursting as they rose. 

“He can’t live!” shouted Mike. “He can’t live.” 

In a spot much wider than the stream generally 
was, and clear from rush and weed, the otter rose 
lightly as a cork ; but, to the astonishment of Mike, 
with his head towards the hound, and perfectly 
motionless. With pricked ears and starting eye 


where he stood, in case the otter might make a | gallantly out ; and, as he neared his victim, he 


double in his dive. 

“ Cry out if you see him,” said Mike, with sten- 
torian lungs. 

“ Here, here!” shouted the boy. ‘“ He’s here, 
Mike.” 

“ For’ard, Safeguard!” cried Mike, lifting the 
eager hound from the centre of the stream, where 
he plunged and lashed it into a frothy foam. 


“ For’ard, for'ard,” and away the dog flew to the | 
“all ye can—every thing,” continued he ; 


call; anc, catching a glimpse of the otter as he 
rose from a long dip from the depths where the 
green rush springs, he leaped into the water just 
where his prey appeared, and sent the spray hiss- 
ing for yards away. Again the otter sought se- 
curity in dipping below, and Safeguard’s willing 
jaws were baulked of their prey. 

“We'll press him to the shallows if we can,” 
said Mike, tearing a stout cudgel from a bough, 
“and then we must pull him down.” 





snapped his long white fangs, as if in anticipation 
of the pleasure of fixing them deeply in ‘is loins. 

“ Look out, Tommy!” said Mike, jumping into 
the water behind the hound, “I know what he is 
after. He’ll double back to the deep, if we dont 
have a care, and then we shall lose him.” 

“ What shall I do?” asked his companion, “ just 
say, Mike, good, kind, old Mike !” 

“ Your best to keep him for’ards,” replied xs 
nothing in particular.” : 

Beating the water with his stick, and making 
as much noise as he was capable of, he fla 
himself with the pleasing hope that the object of 
pursuit might be kept back ; but all his exertions 
were in vain. No sooner did Safeguard appros 
the otter within some half dozen feet, than, like 


a flash of light, he streaked downwards under the 
| very body of his enemy, and darted in the now 


“Oh Mike!” replied Master Tom, while his | clouded and muddy stream past the unconscious 
eyes dilated, and his cheeks crimsoned with ex-! person of the saturated Mike. 
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«J think,” cried he, “ that he’s gone up.” 

« Yes, there he is,” added Master Tom, pointing 
to a thick clump of rushes among which he caught 
s glimpse of the otter as he rose again for air. 

«Run, run!” hallooed Mike. ‘“ Get before 
him on the ford, Tom! Never mind wetting your 

"9? 

Away ran the boy ; but, heedless of the shallow 
to which Mike alluded, he jumped into the river 
in a truly dangerous depth, for one so short of 
stature ; and down he sunk like a pebble, leaving 
nothing to give note of his immersion, but the 
straw hat—a recent thatch to his nut-brown curls 
—dancing on the disturbed and waving water. 
Buoyantly, however, he rose; and, as the drown- 
ing catch at straws, he grasped at some withered 
sedges just within his reach. 

“Hold on!” shouted Mike, seeing the perilous 
situation of his companion, and flying to his rescue. 
«Hold on, Tom, in the name of—” 

Abruptly was Mike’s exclamation broken off, 
by Master Tom’s suddenly becoming again lost to 
view. The few weak rushes in his hand broke, 
oe by one, and then under he dipped, like a thing 
of much greater weight. 

“He'll be drowned!” gasped Mike; “ for I 
can't swim any more than a brickbat,” he conti- 
nued, clasping his hands, and meditating a reckless 
jump into the stream. Up came the object of his 
wlicitude, as if some charitable spirit, dwelling be- 
neath the rippling stream, had lent her aid to eject 
him from it. Clinging to a prickly bramble, over- 
hanging the water, Mike threw himself forwards, 
and, catching Master Tom by a heel, drew him out 
with little less ceremony than he might have ob- 
erved to a half-drowned puppy. 

“Can ye speak?” said he, placing him upon 
the bank, and bending over the apparently inani- 
mate body with more interest, perhaps, than he 
had yet entertained for any thing quick or dead ; 
“can ye speak, Tommy ?” 

After two or three sighs and sobs the boy regain- 
ed something like consciousness ; and although 


his cheeks were blanched and his lips wore an | 


shy hue, he smiled, and answered faintly, “ Yes, 
Mike, I shall be better presently. Don’t ——” 

“Don’t what?” rejoined Mike, placing an arm 
under his head, and raising it; ‘ don’t what, 
Tommy 2” 

“Don’t wait for me,” added his companion. 
“Stick to the otter, Mike, and kill him, if you can.” 

“You're a game little chicken, that you are,” 
returned the attentive Mike; “ but I must wait 
for ye, Tommy.” 


“No, no,” said the boy. “Go on: I'll follow | 


jou presently,” 

At this moment Safeguard was seen sweeping 
through the water, breast high, and dashing the 
pray in showers about and above him. 

“ He’s pressed him upon a shallow,” said Mike, 
‘athusiastically, “ and with the help of a mouse 
he'd kill him.” 
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“ Let's give it him, then,” replied the boy, stag- 
gering to his feet. “ Let’s give it him, Mike.”’ 

“ Can ye stand?” 

“ And run, too, in a minute,” added his com- 
panion, with the bold spirit of his young nature 
thrilling through the blood, quickly and warm, 
and making him feel equal to more, much more, 
than he was capable of. 

“ There's steel for ye!” exclaimed Mike, giving 
the boy a hug of admiration. ‘Come along, then,” 
he continued ; “ but mind and don’t get into one 
o them holes again,” 

Making the best of their way to where Safe- 
guard was exerting his energies to pull down 
his victim, they soon joined the chase again ; 
and the ardour of it dissipated all the chilling 
influence which the accident to Master Tom occa- 
sioned. 

Life is as precious to the spider, as to that supe- 
rior and forked animal, ambitious and soaring 
man. The meanest creature clings to it with the 
last throe: and the otter proved to be no exception 
to this so general a rule. With every art and 
manoeuvre he endeavoured to baffle his pursuing 
and relentless enemy. At one time he tried to 
skim from the danger, and boldly gave to view the 
whole length of his body, from the tip of his whisk- 
ered snout to the end of his sleek and taper tail. 
Then, finding his speed to be of no avail, down he 
went, and sought among the rushes roots a har- 
bour of protection. With the caution of age and 
hardly-earned experience, he rose in the thickest 
patch that he could discover, trusting that the 
screen might hide him from the vigilance of his 
pursuers ; but scarcely had he time to take one 
sob of air to his spent lungs, than they were aware 
of his cunning device, and again he had to take to 
flight. To the shore he struck, and upon the soft 
and oozing mud he ran at his best and topping 
speed ; but here he was foiled in less time, and 
with greater ease than in the stream. Wherever 
he went, and whatever he did, produced no diffe- 
rence in the result ; Death was in his wake; and 
as he strove, with desperate resolve, to bury him- 
self under the cramped and twisted roots of a pol- 
lard, washed, for many winters and summers, until 
scarcely a grain of mould remained to be crumbled 
from them, Safeguard’s fangs were fixed deeply in 
his loins, and, giving one last gripe in the dew- 
lapped jowl of the hound, he yielded his immaterial 
spirit to mingle with the thin air and invisible ele- 
ments through which the moon-beams stream un- 
impeded. 

“Oh, Mike!” ejaculated his companion, as the 
greedy monster was dropped lifeless from Safe- 
guard's jaws. “Oh, Mike!” repeated he, triumph- 
antly, “ what will dear, old Hardy say ?” 

“ Ay,” replied a voice; “let him answer that 
himself.” 

Upon looking up, Master Tom was somewhat 
astonished at the presence of a third person. 

( To be continued. ) 
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BURNS AND BYRON, 


Tne late festival—an unprecedented one in Scot- 
land—has not made the name of Burns better 
known, or more celebrated than it was before. 
His fame was independent of any such public 
recognition. But we cannot help regarding it in 
a very important light, considering the many dif- 
ferent opinions which have been expressed of his 
character. The festival was a formal national 
acknowledgment, both of his poetical genius and 
his social worth ; not only unopposed by any one 
having a right to be heard on the subject, but 
ratified by the eager consent of many illustrious, 
many enlightened, and many honest, moral, and 
respectable inhabitants of the country. There was 
no effort required to make this acknowledgment. 
The proposal, of course, came at first from one 
individual, but the feeling of its justice and its 
propriety was universal ; and we are glad that 
cant and hypocrisy were disregarded, and that so 
many Scotsmen had the moral courage to despise 
the cold sneer of the professing rigidly righteous ; 
and to recognise, honestly and openly, claims which 
no other Scottish poet ever put forth so strongly to 
the admiration and affection of his countrymen. 
We mean not to say that there are not other 
names of which Scotland has good cause to be 
proud—names which are justly honoured both in 
this country and throughout the empire ; but no 
Scottish writer has presented so vividly the sturdy 
independence of his countrymen as Robert Burns. 
It was his own strongest characteristic ; and the 
sympathy with it is deep and national. It is 
more of his character, as developed in his poetry, 
than of the poetry itself, that we wish to say a few 
words ; and to contrast it with that of another 
man of genius, between whose works and those of 
Burns, however, either as regards fancy or crea- 
tive power—the two great elements of poetical 
genius—we do not intend for one instant to insti- 
tute any comparison. 
racter of the two men of genius, as shown in their 
respective works, that we intend to deal; and we 
know of no more striking contrast than that which 
these characters, so exhibited, present. Though 
we had never read one word of the private history 
of either, we are inclined to think that our remarks 
would have been the same. 

Burns and Byron—the Peasant and the Peer! 
Save the alliteration, there is little parallelism 


between them. In station, studies, aims, and ob- | 


jects, no two men were ever more widely different : 
in tone, expression, sentiment, and manner, no two 


It is simply with the cha- | 


calamity ; that of the other was the passion 
which he immortalized his affliction, and ren 
mental agony doubly poignant. Burns dipped his 
pen in oil, to smooth with verse “ the ¢q 
cares” of life ; Byron plunged his in gall, to poison 
himself and mankind. The one looked at the best 
view of an indifferent prospect, and he brightened 
it with the sanguine hues of his own fancy; the 
other would see nothing but darkness in his splen. 
did career, and his whole life and genius wer 
devoted to deepen the shades, The poetry of the 
one resembles a pastorale of Haydn; that of the 
other is like a sinfonia funebre of Beethoven, 
Burns was conscious of his own natural ability 
—knew perfectly well that his talents were far 
higher than his birth; and felt, at the same time 
that, as a man, he had nothing to regret. While 
he made a true estimate of his own genius, as- 
serted it, and gloried in it, he had no repinings 
at his humble station, no heart-burnings for higher, 
He was there, and he was there for good. He 
felt no petty enmity at those of a higher grade; his 
was none of the vulgar democracy which sneers at 
all above it. Where rank was united with worth, 
no one admired it more: where the union was 
embellished with wit, and learning, and genius, he 
was ready to worship. There was much honest 
admiration in him ; there was little envy. He 
would not have exchanged his bardship for a ¢o- 
ronet. The “holly round his head,” bound by the 
Scottish muse, was a diadem which he esteemed 
higher than the “round and type of sovereignty.” 
And as his crown was from Nature’s hand, his 
treasures were drawn from her choicest stores :— 
No vulgar metals fused from common ores, 


But gold to matchiess purity refined, 
And stamped with all the Godhead of the mind, 


| His subjects had the worship of his heart and the 
| allegiance of his genius—honesty, valour, love, 
friendship, truth, independence. Manliness in all 
its forms, whether in the field, the senate, the 
| sheiling, or the grove, was his favourite theme; 
| and if for a moment his verse was tinged with 

misanthropy, the blot was speedily effaced by the 
| healthy reasoning which a moment's reflection 
| suggested. There is little of the effeminacy of 
| poetry about Burns; and, much as has been said 
' about it, there is little licentiousness, properly 
called. It is true he is often coarse, indelicate, 
unscrupulous in his phrases; but he is so, purely 
for the sake of the humour or the satire—not for 





| the sake of indelicacy. There is no gloating over 


poets ever presented a stronger contrast. They | vice as in Juvenal—no painting of it for its own 


were both reared in Scotland: they died at nearly 


sake. “Holy Willie’s prayer” and “ The Jolly 


the same age: both were determined enemies _ Beggars” may be too strong for refined tastes; but 
of cant, in all its shapes and disguises: and | the one is a richly-deserved castigation of a class 


we know few other elements of thought or cha- 
racter in which they resembled one another. 
Burns was the robust poet of health, Byron the 
fevered prophet of disease ; and their works are as 
different as the glow of the one and the fire of 


| too numerous in this country, and the other is 


real life, though it be the dregs of it. But his 
highest efforts are his purest, and they show the 
natural bent of his mind, which was virtuous 


| honourable. “ The Cottar’s Saturday Night” isa 


the other. The song of the one was the charm by | picture of piety, benevolence, love, affection, 
which he escaped from the pressure of worldly 


' contentment, which, we believe, could only com 
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fom a pious and benevolent mind. No radically 
jcjous man could have so ardently delighted in 
he description. It came fresh from an honest 

histicated heart. His “thoughtless follies” 
ave been rather too often harped upon. With his 
festive soul—his adoring companions—it is won- 
ierful they were so few. But he has himself im- 
nortalized them by his touching confession. There 
wasat least no hypocrisy in his character. He 
would have pleaded guilty at once at any bar of 
morality. He would have given judge and counsel 
»9 trouble in searching for evidence. They and the 
world were welcome both to the full knowledge 
of his sins, and his manly repentance of them, 

His works have toned and improved the feelings 
of his class. 

Byron’s weakness was, to be thought strong. 
This desire shines through the most of his poetry. 
He wished to appear above prejudices, and opinions, 
sad rules. He was too high to be guided by them. 
He despised the vulgar elements of human com- 
wsition, and looked upon himself as “ half dirt, 
half deity.” Byron was a weak man, and the 
weakness of his nature was the strength of his 
poetry. His works were the diction of his pas- 
dons. He was their intellectual bondsman. It 
was his slavery to their mandates—his entire de- 
votion to their gratification—his intimacy with 
their operations—his intense concentrated expe- 
rience in their indulgence and contemplation — his 
long obedience to their slightest impulse —that en- 
abled him to paint and shadow, and compare and 
contrast them so vividly. He was a poetical gla- 
liator, exhibiting for fame and gold the nakedness 
of“a mind diseased.” His feelings were passions, 
ad his passions crimes. Under their command 
the voyage of his life was made with a false com- 
pass, and a false chart. 
i, not for healthful instruction in the ways of 
nan—not for great, or correct, or useful views of 
kgislation—not for philosophical analysis—not 
for the sake of tracing to its source any art, or any 
ience, or any profession: he read it to illustrate 
his passions—his own passions—pride, revenge, 
love, fear, hatred, jealousy. Often he lauds highly 
aud enthusiastically, the wise, the brave, the vir- 
tuous, the patriot, of a pastera ; but it is to gratify 
his scorn of the fool, the coward, the libertine, the 
traitor, of a later time. He draws an angel of 
light ; but it is to contrast the angel with a demon. 
He looks into the grave of the father for a scourge 
wherewith to lash the son. He raises the dead, to 
mek the living. He holds up 

r the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was but one.” 

The most glorious productions of the globe are 
used by him to make men look more hideous. He 
places his heroes in the gardens of the earth, where 
they spread pestilence and death. How he looked 
tthe beauties of nature ! 





BURNS AND BYRON, 





He read history and used | 


| 


; 
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“ Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ?” 


In his highest work, the sublimest description 
of the sublimest scenery, the most melting pictures 
of natural feeling, are followed by the ite sneer 
and degrading comparison of Childe Harold. He 
cannot emancipate himself for any length of time 
from his bondage. He never escapes from the 
curse of seeing all things with “the evil eye.” He 
would not know gold without its alloy; and he 
used it to make false coin. Unlike the alche- 
mists of old, who tried to transmute baser metal 
into gold, he reversed the process. Virtue and 
beauty in themselves seemed tame. He could 
speak of love, but it must be followed by pollu- 
tion; of courage, but it must be allied to crime. 
He could paint the bloom of the rose ; but it was 
to watch it till it withered. He could sing, in 
tones of magical sweetness, of female tenderness 
and manly feeling ; but the deformity must appear 
in opposition—lust, bloodshed, and saturnalian 
licence. The glow of innocence must be chased by 
the flush of shame: the heroic achievement must 
be paid by the guilty reward. He held up virtue 
as a light for exhibiting vice: he seduced his 
readers by sanguine descriptions of valour, and 
loveliness, and truth, and impassioned devotion, to 
follow him to contemplate their alliance with the 
foulest subjects of the mind. He created chastity 
to deflower it; honour, to break it; religion, to 
turn it into contempt. He was a poor miser; for 
he had inestimable wealth, and knew not its use: 
he placed his jewel in the head of a toad. He had 
precious mines; but his diamonds never saw the 
light of day: they must be shown in their earthy 
bed by the lurid glare of a torch,—their own 
lustre showing their dark setting,—their natural 
dyes dimmed by unwholesome vapours. Unlike 
other authors who describe crime, that it may be 
followed by repentance,— who paint virtue, to 
show its reward,—Byron exhibits the one, to ex- 
ult at its desperation ; and the other, to sneer at 
its loss. His judgment was wrong, and his hand 
was cursed: every thing he touched took the 
taint of his disease. He used the prism, not to 
show the dyes and the beauties of light: the co- 
lours of his spectrum all blended into black. His 
subjects are chosen for this colour: he cares not 
much for peccadilloes. His favourite topics were 
deep, damning, dangerous, maddening crimes. In 
a light mood he penned “ Beppo ;” but the evil 
spirit of his genius was strong upon him when he 
fancied “ Manfred.” He joked at adultery ; but 
he devotes his whole soul to exhibit the foul and 
maddening fruits of incest. He delighted in ana- 
tomy only when there was disease; and he dis- 
sected with a poisoned knife. 

Whom have his works made better ¢ 
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A ROSARY FROM THE RHINE.W—YV. 


XXV. ALLER HEILIGEN.—No. I. 


Tue river crossed, a winding hollow path 
From village huts and orchards upward glides 
In vineyards, clinging to the mountain-sides, 
By hidden brooks along a woody strath 
To swelling downs, where mowers o’er the swathe 
Of Harvest bend ; and from the upland slides 
Down to a vale, where bosky Emmenicu hides 
The fairest ruin the fair Rhineland * hath. 
There, like a white nun, on its spot of green 
Amidst the tombs, with orchard wall and grange 
Begirt, the vaulted remnant of a choir 
Mourns its own beauty wasted, in a scene 
So lone and peaceful, that the rude Destroyer 


Has only half defaced: the spell he could not change! | 


XXVI. ALLER HEILIGEN.—No. II. 


Smooth lies the turf, as if a thousand years 
Had seen it grow ; yet forty scarce have sped 
Since all was ruin here ; a pavement spread 
With broken shrines ; and where the grass appears 
Too fresh, were desecrated graves !—But tears 
For reckless wrong are wasted on the Dead ;. 
And sighs and dew from trees they love are shed 
To still their murmurs, which the night-wind hears. 
Now rest ! for nought but Time, that kindly fades, 
Again shall chafe the grass around your tombs; 
But o’er them long the ancient boughs shall wail 
For ruined Heisterpacu ; and sainted shades, 
Unscared, revisit graves and cloister pale ; 


XXVII. NIGHT IN THE RHINE VALLEY. 


Now that the moon her shade has crept behind, 
And sluggish mists, like drowsy monsters, crawl 
From the dank Rhine o’er plain and forest, all 
Benumbed, with scarce a breath of living wind ; 
A depth of darkness, thick, and mute, and blind, 
Sinks over wold and village like a pall, 
And chills the heart with terrors vague, that call 
The wonders of a haunted land to mind. 
’T was first in such a rayless dark that Fear, 
Benighted in a solitary glen, 
While sudden hootings of the dismal owl 
Broke the dumb silence, fancied spectres near, 
From yawning graves released ; and heard the how] 
Of gnomes, and swarthy fiends, that wait for sinful 
men ! 


XXVIII. NIEBUHR’S MONUMENT. 
BONN, 


A pilgrimage of Love, too long foregone, 
This haunting voice forbids me to delay. 
From pleasant idleness escaped, to-day 
In graver mood I pass the gate of Bonn, 
And seek that still asylum, where a stone, 
The plainest covering of the noblest clay, 
Bids mournful reverence approach, and say : 
“There NizpunR slumbers—ere his task was done !” 
—And bending o’er his grave,in Love that sought 
In this poor homage all my soul to pour, 
Hardly I wrestled with the harsh complaint : 
Why they should live, till Patience even grows faint, 
Whose nothings cumber earth, whose crimes deflower; 
And thou, rare Teacher, die, with half thy Lore untaught?” 


XXIX. BEETHOVEN'S BIRTH-PLACE IN THE 
RHEINGASSE. 
BONN. 

Gay is the mart of Bonn; a very show 
Of buxom maids, brisk matrons of the town, 

And peasants rudely fine, whose features brown 

Are set in lawn, like withered leaves on snow. 

But leave the sight awhile, and Rhineward go, 
Where crowded on the street, and crumbling down, 
Old houses on their older neighbours frown, 

And Squalor cowers, and noisome kennels flow. 
Here, on a dwelling quainter than the rest, 
With casements chequed and carving warped and wom 

Look not unmoved :—that beaten threshold plain 
| Has known the footsteps of a wondrous guest ;— 
There to a life of glory and of pain 
Was music’s Archimage, sublime BEEtHoven, born. 
XXX. SERVITE MONKS 
IN THE VAULT OF THE CHURCH ON THE KREUZBERG. 

Uncoffined still, the chapel floor beneath, 

They who of old upon this Kreuzberg + prayed, 
Each in his cowl, and cord, and cilice laid, 

Brother by brother, rest. The grave’s dry breath, 

That parches past corruption, may bequeath 
To centuries yet the relics undecayed, 

While names and memories waste : a strange parade 

Of Life’s worn armour chance-withheld from Death! 
—Some lay with folded hands; in one grim face 

The dying agony, like a frozen wave, 

| Was fixed: the rest in awful calm austere. 





And in the flickering light that showed the place 
And airy Vespers float through Eve’s descending glooms ! | 


And forms, but scarce the tincture of the grave, 
They seemed to frown me back, and rustle on the bier! 


XXXI. THE CASTLE OF GUDENAU. 
NEAR GODESBERG. 


Lone in the valley’s lap, beneath a range 
Of woodland, sleeps the desolated Hall. 
Rich cupolas and towers that crest the wall, 
Fair oriels hanging o’er the moat, a grange, 
Fountain and court dilapidate ; and strange 
Long rows of dizened rooms and galleries, all 
Faded, and damp, and ghastly white, recall 
Departed pride, and tell of loss and change. 
Thick fell the rain. Our voices sank like fear. 
“ Where were the owners ?”—“ Gone ! ”—“ And who 
were these ?” 
“They knew not !””— All was blank, and waste, and 
grim ! 
The tapestry rotting in the bower ; the frieze 
With Templar’s shield ; was all that answered here, 
In GupENav’s decay, for Past and Present dim! 


XXXII. TIDINGS OF THE QUEEN AT EU. 
SEPT., 1843. 


What echoes hither from my home? The roar 
Of navies, prelude to a noble scene! 
The Deep exults aloud ! for Encianp’s QUEEN 
Is out upon her waves, that never bore 
A richer burden to the Norman shore ; 
Where Albion’s royal flag—how often seen 
Waving a sign of terror! floats serene 
O’er our White Rose, beside the Tricolor. 
—Well may’st thou boast, gray King ! to harbour s0W 
This Sovereign Flower :—nor deem she only wears 
Fresh womanhood, and state, and wide command ; 
For England’s very heart, and pride, and prayers, 
Rest like a glory on that fair young brow— 
The Cynosure of Earth descends to bless thy land ! 


—— ae 

















* At Heisterbach, a few miles behind Kénigswinter, on the right bank of the Rhine. It was destroyed by the French is 
the present century. cal 

+ A hill overlooking Bonn, crowned by a chapel of peculiar sanctity, in the vault of which are interred several bodies ¢ 
the Servite monks who had formerly an establishment here. The air of the vault is asserted to be the cause of their 
remarkable Eemeeretien—coven) bodies said to be at least two hundred years old, being still nearly perfect. The last ¥® 
in the memory of man. 
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THE CARPENTER AND THE CAPUCHIN MONK. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH OF NICANDER,* 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT, 


Ix the evening of the thirteenth of September, 
1927, as the moon already gleamed forth between 
the vine branches which, in the glorious southern 
Italy, twined themselves amid elms and olives, 
snd formed enchanting Babylonian gardens, a poor 
Carpenter pursued his way between Avellino and 
Naples. He had been absent many days from his 
wife and his child, whom he had left at home in 
his hnmble dwelling in the Via dell’ Infrascata, in 
Naples, whilst he diligently, and for good wages, 
had worked in Pomigliano. He improvised already 
in his thoughts over the joy which he should carry 
with himself into the house; and on his way, 
which he pursued with hasty steps, humming a 
tune as he went, he could not refrain, one time 
after another, taking out of his pocket, and count- 
ing over, the purse which he had earned by his 
honest labour. He was lightly clad in a some- 
what faded green jacket of cotton velvet. In a 
leather strap, which he hung over his shoulder, he 
carried a plane and his axe, and on his back a 
kind of knapsack, which contained the remains of 
his provisions. 

The moon continually ascended higher into the 
heavens, and it became light as day. The trees 
and vine branches drew in, nearer and nearer to 
themselves, their shadows from the highway. The 
Carpenter went rapidly forward, with his shadow 
by his side, which every moment grew shorter and 
deeper. In the heart of the wanderer, on the con- 
trary, it grew ever lighter and more joyous; for 
every step of the moon on her heavenly path, as 
well as his own upon the earth, marked a moment 
gone, and had conducted him nearer to Naples 
and his cottage. Already he found himself about 
an Italian mile from Poggio Reale, at a spot where 
the road bends, and is enclosed on both sides by 
thick vineyards and groups of trees. After three 
hours’ incessant wandering, he resolved here to rest 
a few minutes, seated himself on a stone by the 
way, and wiped from his brow the perspiration 
which the longing of his soul and the exertions of 
his body had called forth. 

“Praised be St. Brigitta,” said the Carpenter to 
himself ; “ only now two short miles to the Capuan 
sate! So glad and so rich did I never yet, in all my 
life,come from the country. For thirteen days’ work 
[have earned—let me see how much.” He again 
took out of his pocket his treasure. Like all his 
‘ountrymen, he was a great lover of ringing coin; 
but, unlike the rest, he better loved a little profit 
honestly acquired, than a double gain obtained by 








deceit. “ Let me see. Six gran in small money, 
a great five-gran piece, and yet another, almost 
new. That is coined by King Francesco, our gra- 
cious prince. It is thus, then, that he looks. On 
silver one seldom sees his likeness. He has many 
children, appropriates the silver to them, and gives 
the copper to us. Altogether sixteen gran; that 
makes one carlin and six gran in cavalli, (copper 
pieces.) Seven carlins in silver, and a ducat.”’ 
Now the reckoning came to the piastres, which he 
took up and counted in the moonlight, bright as 
the day. “ Six, seven, nine, eleven piastres, and 
all of the mintage of King Ferdinand. That was 
a prince who was not disposed to let the silver 
leap about in hisland. Ah! God bless, then, King 
Joachim ! the stately, gallant hero. He gave 
more freely than he took ; and I wish, indeed, I 
had all the piastres that my late father received 
out of his own hand at Caserta. Well, it does 
not signify ; money travels, and man is a traveller 
too! Up and bestir thee, Giuseppe! Away to 
Naples ; knock at the door of thy house; knock 
lustily, that Marianna may hear thee. March!” 

Now run the coins out of the Carpenter’s hand 
into his pocket ; he sprung over the ditch upon 
the highway again, and at the same moment 
threw out his arms, as if he would embrace his 
dear Marianna, but caught in them a great bearded 
Capuchin Monk. 

“ Felicissima Notte,” said the Monk ; “ why 
in such a hurry, my friend? The night is long ; 
and before the day reddens thou art n Naples, even 
if thou should travel like a tortoise. If thou hast 
weighty reasons to avoid the beams of the sun, 
bethink thee, too, that night has also its eyes.” 

“ What eyes can night have that 1 should be 
afraid of ?”’ replied the Carpenter. “ Of robbers, 
perhaps you mean, worthy father; but I possess 
nothing that they could deprive me of, except my 
poor life.” 

“ And thy white piastres,” added the Capuchin. 
“ T saw thee, as thou sate and counted them in the 
moonshine. Bravo, bravo! thou art clever in thy 
business.” 

“If I have any ability in my hands, I thank 
for it the Madonna, St. Bridget, and my old father 


who taught me to be industrious. Farewell, 
worthy father. My time is short. Good night, 


good night.” : 

“ Wait a little, child,” said the Monk, hastily. 
“ Behold this sacred alms-box ; reverence and kiss 
the Madonna which adorns it, and let not a poor 


need 


* Nicander, one of the most popular of the modern poets of Sweden, died young. One of the most striking peculiarities 
of the educated people of the north of Europe is, their passionate fondness for the south. shets poate and artists seem to 
© 


“nguish after the warmth and beauty of Italy as after life itself, and to cherish an inextinguis 


regret on returning 


“ence. This was the case with Nicander. By the liberality of Prince Osear, who has so recently mounted the throne of 
Sweden, he was enabled to visit Italy. He would fain never have quitted it again, but, like the great Danish sculptor Thor- 
Valdsen, have passed his life there ; and, on his return to the harsh realities of the north, he actually seemed to pine and 


"mah from love of “ the warm south.” His works are chiefly poems and translations from our own 


and the 


verman, Gioethe and Schiller. The three short narratives, of which this is one, were written by him during his abode in 


ltaly, from oceurrences which then took place. 
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626 THE CARPENTER AND THE CAPUCHIN MONK. 


cloister-brother perish with hunger upon the high- 
way. If thou art grateful to the Madonna and St. 
Bridget for thy honest gain, offer then a mite to 
their spiritual servant. But,” continued he, in a 
more deliberate and deeper tone, “ if thou dost 
the work of night, and plunderest thy neighbour, 
then confess thyself here to me, beneath the light 
of the moon and stars. In my breast shalt thou 
deposit thy confession as in the grave. Reconcile 
thyself to heaven by an offering to ——” 





one and then another piastre slip between hig 
fingers. . 

“ Out with it, out with it!” thundereg the 
Capuchin Monk. “ With thee, and the like of 
thee, I have little time to waste. All, or thy life!” 

And now was Giuseppe ready. The whole, or 
at least the greater part of the sum had, already 
enclosed in his hand, completed its journey out of 
the pocket, and was near its goal, namely, the 
great wide-open hand of the Monk—the gulf which 


“ Plunderest, plunderest?” burst out our Car- | should swallow it all up, when Giuseppe again 
penter, glowing with indignation. “ Plunderest ? | cast a look on the face of his spiritual foe, in the 
Father, didst thou not wear this mantle, for the hope of discovering there some ray of pity ; but it 


last time thou shouldst at this moment offer shrift 
and solicitalms. O,thou holy Januarius! Thieve? 
Go to Pomigliano, and ask Signor Meretti if I stole 
the little sum which he this morning gave me for 
thirteen days’ honourable and Christian work. 
Sangue di San Gennaro.” 

“ Softly, softly,” said the Capuchin, while he 
smiled jeeringly, and showed a row of teeth which 
glanced forth like fireflies from the deep pitch- 
black forest of his beard. ‘“ Silence, silence! I 
am not the man who would condemn thee. Thy 
noble scorn convinces me that thy innocent coun- 
tenance cannot be a case for a had conscience. But 
give me, for the sake of all the saints, and of 
mercy, the smallest mite of thy white wealth. 
Hearest thou?” And now he drew Giuseppe nearer 
to him, and said, with a low trembling voice, “ I 
have eaten nothing the whole day, not a rotten 
fig; my tongue has not been moistened by any 
drink, except some drops of stinking ditch water. 
Give me what thy heart bids thee.” 

** For the sake of the holy Virgin, it shall be 
so, said the Carpenter, and produced from his 
pocket a five-gran piece, which he laid in the 
Monk’s open palm ; on which he pushed him gently 
from him, and would go. 

“ That is not enough!” cried the Monk, with 
such a voice that the Carpenter felt an electric 


| 





showed wild and immovable. The Monk’s Visage 
resembled the hard wall of a fortress, the eyes of 
which seemed shrunk to half their usual size, that 
all the more securely, like the mouths of two cap. 
nons, they might hurl flames and death against 
their helpless enemy. The Carpenter, seized with 
horror, shrunk together ; his hand had no lon 
any strength, but opened itself, and scattered on 
the sandy road the whole troop of carlins and 
piastres. 

The Monk stooped to the earth, to collect the 
glittering spoil. Quivering with grief, fear, and 
indignation, stood Giuseppe, and watched how one 
piastre after another was gathered by the scoun- 
drel’s hand. ‘The harvest seemed already com- 
pleted; but the Monk searched yet in the sand 
after the lost fugitives which might yet probably 
keep themselves concealed, and began to grow! like 
an untamed beast which lowers its head and tears 
up the ground with its forefeet. Then flew like 
lightning a thought through the Carpenter’s brain; 
and as the thunder follows the flash, so followed 
the deed on the thought. He snatched his axe 
out of his belt, made a step backwards, grasped 
firmly the shaft, laid the hammer end on his back, 
and made the edge, with a rushing sweep, bury it- 
self in the hard skull of the rapacious Monk. 

“ Oh, Santo !—Diavolo!” bellowed the Monk, 


shock in both his knees, and thought that the | wheeled round, and fell extended on the earth. A 


earth trembled beneath his feet. “ That is not 
enough,” repeated the Monk, and seized rudely 
with his left hand on Giuseppe’s arm, while with 
his right he caused a huge long knife to flash 
before his eyes. ‘“ Detestable slave of Mammon! 
hardened curmudgeon! Dost thou believe that 
God and his servants will suffer themselves to be 
derided by thee with impunity? Dost thou think, 
with a mock-penny, to be able to free thyself from 
the vengeance of the church, and the flames of 
purgatory? No! if the love of the dust and ashes 
of wealth has so burnt out of thy bosom all shame, 
all veneration for heaven and the saints, then is it 
more pleasing to God that Satan take thy soul in 
the very act, than that thy sinful hand should 
present so contemptible an offering. All!—A/), 
or thy life!” 

“ All, all!” fell like an unconscious echo from 
the Carpenter’s trembling lips. He cast a glance 
on the Monk’s countenance : it had a horrible ex- 
pression, and was a living commentary to the text 
of his word. Giuseppe thrust his hand into his 
pocket, felt long and well, seized suddenly on the 
precious treasure, but, at the same time, let first 





cloud of dust whirled up around him, as if the 
foul fiend whom he had invoked, had come him- 
self, encircled by his tartarean nimbus, to carry off 
with his own hands the soul of the villain. And 
now all was still. 

But in poor Giuseppe’s heart was no peace, but 
a storm. He stood some moments motionless as 4 
statue, with staring eyes, watching whether the 
felled Monk would not give some token of life. 
Remorse seized him fast by his heart ; he prayed 
God to spare him the name of a murderer ; tears 
dimmed his eyes, he let fall the axe, and he 
thought no more of the lost and now recov 
treasure. His only hope at this moment was # 
discover a breath, the slightest motion, 
might testify that the foe was put out of condition 
again to injure him, but nevertheless lived. In 
vain!—no sound, no glimpse of motion, or life 
The Monk lay as if petrified, beside the fatal sum 
of money, which was no longer found in his | 
but again was scattered on the road. His face, 
turned towards heaven, was lit up by the moos 
and its deathly paleness showed so wild in contrast 
with the black beard and purple stream of blowd 
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which streamed across his brow, and covered the 
left eye. 
Such a spectacle as this Giuseppe could not long 
The enemy lay, indeed, on the battle- 
feld ; but still, in his overthrow and his blood, he 
joked, with his threatening mien, as if he could 
victory ; and the conqueror, when he had 
matched up a part of the piastres, fled at full 
, terrified at his prostrate antagonist, and at 
his own victory. A confused feeling of anguish 
and remorse, mingled with a spark of pleasure 
over the address with which he had freed himself 
from robbery, and perhaps from death: the fear 
of being overtaken and arrested asa murderer, and 
highwayman ; all this put wings to his feet. 
Without reflecting whither it led, he took the road 
to Naples, and he sprung onward like a madman. 
Around him he saw nothing but avengers, clad 
like the Capuchin Monk, in brown fluttering 
doaks, and with bloody heads, who cried, “ Ven- 
ce, vengeance!” and with their long ropes, 
and their crucifixes in their hands, lashed him 
forward, forward, downwards to the bottomless 
The evening wind whispered in his ear, 
“Whither fliest thou, murderer?” The stars hid 
themselves, and were ashamed; but the moon 
smiled full in his face, cold and scornfully, as a 
denouncer. Presently there mingled itself with his 
fantastic imagination, an actual sound as of horses 
introt. ‘Trap, trap, trap, heard he distinctly and 
continually nearer: trap, trap, trap; but he knew 
not whether it was before or behind him. He 
won heard, too, men’s voices, He drove on in 
distraction ; but behold! towards him came four 
mounted gens-d'armes, bravely trotting in the 
moonlight, which mirrored itself in the bright 
barrels of their muskets. They rode two and two 
oeach side of the way ; and the Carpenter, who 





was in full speed, took the middle of the road, in 
omer to dash through. Already had he posted | 
past some paces, when the Brigadier, or leader of | 
the little troop, hearing how the Carpenter's heart 

thumped, or seeing the runner’s pale and be- | 
Wildered aspect, was roused to attention, and | 
hastily wheeling round his horse, shouted with a | 
thundering voice, “ Halt!” | 

The Carpenter sprang on. 

“Halt! or I will send a ball into your leg to | 
top you.” | 

Then comprehended Giuseppe his meaning. The | 
whole or the greater part of his body stopped in- 
tantly ; but his legs, which were in full play, 
vould make another spring, but remained in the 
ur; and the Carpenter fell on his back in the 
tad, but uncertain whether he had not already a 

tin his legs or his loins. 

Probably he would not so quickly have got up 
‘gain, had not the ringing laughter of the troop, 
and the renewed address of the Brigadier, brought | 

to his senses. ‘Corpo di Bacco! wilt thou | 
punto ? Come hither, that I may look in thy 

And Giuseppe, spite of the trembling which 

his whole body, raised himself, wafted his 
fanningly in his hand, and bent it into mani- 
shapes, while he approached the night cavalry. 
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“Who art thou? What is thy name? Where 
dost thou come from? Where art thou going?” 
This crowd of questions stormed so upon his ears 
and his senses, that he was able to answer none of 
them. But the man’s pale visage, and confused 
behaviour, spoke in his stead, and convineed the 
gens-d’armes that the fellow’s conscience was not 
altogether clear, and that they had probably before 
them a criminal, 

“Confess thy crimes!” thundered the Briga- 
dier. “ Thou hast robbed or murdered a little,— 
which, confess, or I kill thee unheard.” 

“Oh, Santa Maria! I have not robbed,—I have 
not mur—mur—.” He could say no more: the 
thought of the Monk, who lay in his blood only 
some hundred paces thence, made him dumb. 

“Oho, scamp!” cried the Brigadier, “robbed 
hast thou, and murdered hast thou too. Dost thou 
think that I cannot read in thy face the whole 
protocol of thy nocturnal villany? Forward! 
Bind him, comrades. Two of you conduct him to 
Naples; with the third I will ride some distance 
farther on the way, and hunt up his worthy asso- 
ciates. Fabio, bind him fast. There are yet 
cages enough in the Tribune for such cuckoos. 
Fabio, Michele ; to the right about ; march! 

This was more than the poor Giuseppe could 
support. Clearly and certainly he now saw that 
there was no escape. Every time that he had 
passed the great Tribune, with its grated windows, 
and dungeon vaults, he had felt a horror of it. 
The very idea of becoming one of its inhabitants 
was a foretaste of all the torments of hell. The 
certainty of detection ; for the Monk would, of 
course, be found by the Brigadier on the road ; 
the conviction that he in any case was lost; and 
the hope of gaining by a voluntary confession of 
his compelled offence, if not freedom and pardon, 
at least a claim on milder treatment, and a miti- 
gated punishment, gave him courage to speak. 

** Signori,’ said he, “I am no thief or mur- 
derer. Heaven preserve me from all evil as I 
have kept myself from the person and property of 
my fellows. I come now from Pomigliano, where 
I earned a little silver. I am no robber, but the 
poor Carpenter, Giuseppe Connetta of Naples ; but 
robbed and plundered have I inyself been, as God 
shal] have mercy upon me, by a devil in a monk’s 
cloak, who fell on me on the king’s highway. He 
menaced me,—ugh ! with a great, great knife, and 
would have all—all my money, or my life. The 
knife was above me, my money in his fist, and he 
had certainly in conclusion stuck the long dagger 
into my bosom, if, with my short axe, I had not 
felled him to the earth. There he probably yet 
lies in his blood. Yes, he has brought on himself his 
death by his own wickedness, and yet he makes a 
murderer of me, in case he do not yet live, which 
God grant ; and if I should never again see the 
light of the sun, may Heaven’s Creator, and 
Holy One, save my soul, and protect my weeping 
wife, and my little child. I am innocent,—inno- 
cent. Santa Maria, here is a little blood on my 
hand, and yet I am no murderer.” 

“Hum ! my boy, thou preachest more befit- 
ting a Monk than a Monk's murderer, Mareh, 
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comrades. Do thou accompany us to the place, 
Giuseppe. We must see how the Monk looks. 
The judge must decide thy business ; and if the 
Monk be dead, then Well, well, we must all die 
once. Forward. March!” 

The soldiers now rode gently onwards; and 
Giuseppe kept pace with them along the road, im- 
patient to reach the fatal spot, in the hope that 
the flung-down axe, the money, the Monk’s dagger, 
ay, the prostrate foe himself, should testify to the 
truth of his statement. A few moments were 
sufficient to bring them to the spot ; and as soon as 
they stood by the Monk’s corpse, Giuseppe was 
eager to point the attention of the gens-d’armes to 
the drawn knife which yet was firmly grasped in 
the closed right hand of theslain man. The Monk 
lay bloody and pale, in the same outstretched pos- 
ture. He had not moved a limb. 

The nocturnal servants of justice dismounted 
from their horses, and assembled round the dead 
Capuchin brother. They felt at him ; they lifted 
up his head, of which one eye was open, but fixed 
and glassy, while the other was filled with clotted 
blood. ‘The hand was cold, the forehead ice-cold, 
the body rigid. 

* Dead, —stone dead,” —muttered the Briga- 








dier, as he cast a dubious look at Giuseppe, who 
stood still, with sunken head, and clasped hands, | 
speechlessly contemplating hisenemy, in whom he | 
now saw only the spiritual martyr, not the justly | 


view of the Monk's strong features, where the fire 
of a savage character was not yet extingyj 
and whose unchanged impression seemed to bid de. 
fiance even to the power of death, when he tore 
violently open the thick cloak, felt within it with 
his hand, and thereupon turning himself round, 
exclaimed, as he let the body fall,—“ By ihe bloog 
of St. Januarius, Carpenter, never in all thy days 
didst thou do such a brave piece of chopping, ag 
when this evening thou hewed through the skojj 
of this Monk. If I am not struck with blindness, 
this Monk is no other than the notorious and ont. 
lawed bandit chief, Ubaldo Pirotti! Comrades, look 
at him. It is the very image of him, the knave, 
The same nose, the same forehead, mouth and hair, 
which he had that day in August, when he gate 
upon the cliff, on the other side of Caserta, and we 
fired on him, but not a ball would take effect, and 
we then chased him as the hounds chase a s 
till he vanished in the mountains like a smoke, 
And this sash round his waist with the pistols. 0 
thou hardened scoundrel, how hast thou in a 
month’s time got a beard so bushy as this? He 
seized the beard and pulled,—the beard left the 
chin, and remained in the Brigadier’s hand. Two 
thick mustaches remained alone, stretching across 
under his nose, and a crisp, dark bordering of 
beard shaded the chin, and enclosed the pale cheeks 
like a garland. 

“ Aha, bravo, bravissimo, Signor Giuseppe,” ex- 


executed thief. All his wrath had evaporated ; | claimednow withone voicethe surrounding troopers, 
his violent emotion had resolved itself into regret, , took the dreaming Giuseppe in their arms and led 
and a silent deep remorse. As the Brigadier uttered | him forward to convince both him and themselves 
the gloomy word dead, he felt his very vitals | of the Brigadier’s words. They at once recognized 
quiver. All hope was over ; and Giuseppe wept, | the lawless Ubaldo; but it was some time before 
not so much over his own fate, as over the indi- | Giuseppe could rightly comprehend his good for- 
gence and the inconsolable sorrow which awaited | tune. The revulsion in his fate was all too rapid, 
his innocent family. He stood like a maniac, and stared now on the 

“ Oh, poltroon,” exclaimed one of the soldiers ; | corpse, and now on the Brigadier, and could not 
“what, weep again. Poltronissimo ; weep in hell! , bring forth a word. “ Dost thou see that the 
Thou hast killed the Monk dead, and for this thou | beard has come off? Dost thou understand what 
wilt speedily pay the score. Life for life, and that | a glorious chop thou hast made?” said the Bri- 
promptly. Thank God that thou art a Neapolitan, | gadier. ‘The beard is false, the cloak is a cheat, 
Giuseppe! In Naples life is all of the same value. | and the Monk is a knave. This Ubaldo, the 
Thou wilt at least be honourably beheaded. Wert | wretch of all wretches, who took human life as 
thou a Roman, my boy, and hadst killed a monk, | petty thief steals hens, and who for fifteen months 
they would have knocked thee on the head like a | has been to the country in general, and to usin 
fed ox, with a club, and then stuck thee with a | particular, a basilisk and a leech,—him hast thou 
knife. Thank God that thou wilt die like a man, | struck dead, and art nothing more than a poor 
Giuseppe! Coraggio, coraggio.” Carpenter. Thou hast done a great deed. The 

But this consolation was of the kind which does | Monk is no monk, if he be not at this moment 
not console. It was laying a blister on a cancerous | appointed by Beelzebub father-confessor to the 
ulcer. Giuseppe felt no relief from the trooper’s | black pit.” 
coarse good intention. A deep sigh, a shake of the | Then fell the scales from Giuseppes eye® 
head, and some vehement exclamations of horror, | With a deep sigh he puffed out all the pain whieh 
were all the fruit of this consolement ; and had | burned in his bosom, into which, in its place, all 
the offerer of it been able to see into the heart of the | the sensations of joy and happiness rushed im 
poor Giuseppe, he would have imposed on himself | silent triumph. He raised his grateful eyes 
as punishment a voluntary penance. | heaven and prayed ; but from Madonna and 

In the meantime the Brigadier had resolved to | saints his thoughts flew free and rejoicing to the 
inake a little closer examination of the dead Capu- | beloved Marianna, and the child, and dwelt in thew 
chin, and his articles of clothing. With the as-| presence a long, long moment of inexpressible 
sistance of another he raised the great corpse to a | transport. 
sitting position, with the face turned to the moon,| In the meantime the false Monk was searched 





and in the clear light began a thorough ransack- | both within and without. The Capuchin 
ing. But scarcely had he taken a more particular | was stripped off, turned, and shook ; but thereia 
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eas found nothing but some small cattle which | listening at intervals to catch some answer; but 
isd grazed there when the true Capuchin had car- | on the road, and through all nature, all remained 
red it on his shoulders. In the girdle, on the | silent. The great song bird began already to get 
gontrary, Was discovered, besides the brace of pis- | weary of his new employment, but blew yet out 
one of which was well loaded, near two hun- | of his whistle some long and piercing notes ; and 
dred golden Napoleons, row after row sewed into | lo! there came from the other side of the way 
the belt. Three gold watches were found in the | two Capuchin Monks, silently and devoutly steal- 
deep waistcoat pockets, with a note-book, out of | ing forward from amidst the olive wood. There- 
which many leaves were torn ; finally the Briga- | upon followed a third, a fourth, a fifth, and sixth, 
dier came upon a small ivory whistle in one of the | all properly bearded and wrapped in their tucked- 
ets, in the form of a transpieced pulley, and | up cloaks; ay, a seventh fellow immediately 
resembling the whistles which Punchinello uses | joined them. They whispered and answered by 
ia the folks’ theatre at Naples, only somewhat | signs, and again listened as for a sound; but 
isrger. | now the little pipe was silent, and the Brigadier, 
Giuseppe now collected carefully all the money | who had marked well from the bush this spiritual 
which he had before in his turn left lying on the | company, laid his pistol in order. The seven 
wad. It belonged to him now by double right : | knaves now separated, as it seemed in order to seek 
he had earned it a second time with his axe; but | their chief. One of them blew his whistle, and 
the Brigadier, who had finished his researches, | at the same time came a little nearer; he now 
snaounced what he had found, adding, that all the | stood before the worthy leader, who sate most 
rty discovered must be laid before the magis- | calmly leaning against the great stone. 
trate, who would decide to whom it should be| ‘Oh, Capitano! here we are. What's in the 
warded. ‘ For my part, Giuseppe, I desire of the | wind ?” muttered the ruffian. But the Captain sate 
whole plunder nothing but this whistle,” said the | motionless as a statue ; he did not even once nod. 
Brigadier. ‘* This little whistle only is all that I The newly-arrived rogue sprang to him, looked him 
take out of the whole lot and booty.” in the face, which was pale as death and bloody. 
All gathered round the Brigadier to see the; ‘Oh, Diavolo benedetto !’”’ exclaimed he with a 
whistle, and to inquire what he meant actually to | horrible voice. “ Hither, hither, Ubaldo is bloody ; 
efect with it ; or why he set such a value upon it. | Ubaldo is dead!” But now it lightened from 
#’St, st, comrades!” said the Brigadier, with a | the thicket ; bang went the pistol, and the Briga- 
lwely but low voice. “See that your pieces are | dier’s ball went through the shouter’s heart. The 
charged—fresh priming in your pans—quick and other six robbers rushed forward; but at the same 
lent. The business of the night is not yet ; moment out sprung the gens-d’armes with their 
fnished. ‘The Carpenter has done a deed that we | cocked fire-arms, and Giuseppe with his axe. The 
wust applaud and envy, but we have yet done! Brigadier let fall his discharged pistol, seized his 
withing. If my plan succeeds, then we continue | carbine, and levelled it at one of the thieves, who 
what Giuseppe has begun. Are you ready,eh?” | was vainly attempting to carry off U baldo’s corpse. 
And while the Brigadier spoke, the arms were | Deeply wounded, he nevertheless rushed on the 
inorder. ‘‘ Bravo, then,” continued he; “so, now, | Brigadier with his drawn sabre; but the stroke fell 
‘rap the corpse in the cloak again, and set it here | on the barrel of the gun, and the Brigadier struck 
gainst this stone ; do you comprehend? Behind | his assailant so vigorously on his head that he fell 
yon bush I shall take my stand with the whistle, | to the earth. Giuseppe swung valiantly his axe 
which shall lure the birds into the net. Fabio, | in the air, and had already knocked down a rob- 
tad thou the horses out of the hollow way, and | ber, who never more arose, when he was seized 
bind them to the gate that thou seest beyond thee; | fast round the waist by another, whose hairy mus- 
ad there wait silently and cireumspectly, with the | cular arm aimed a dagger at his side, when he 
‘imger on the trigger: dost understand? ‘Thou, | was disabled by Michele’s bayonet. He fell at 
Michele, conceal thyself behind the vines, and | Giuseppe’s feet ; but in the agonies of death, 
take Giuseppe with thee ; silent as mice. Avete | twining himself like a boa-constrictor about both 
‘apito? Do you take me ”” his legs, he bit deep into the right one with his 
All that the Brigadier ordered was executed in | teeth, and thus died. Giuseppe fell also to the 
‘moment. Giuseppe alone made at first some earth, groaning with the pain which he endured 
ibjections. He had much rather in all quietness | from the Monk’s bite. Fabio brought one of the 
‘take himself to Naples, without making the | banditti captive, and the remaining two had 
mallest claim to the honour of the whole affair, already, after a short and feeble resistance, sur- 
‘ad without much taste for a new adventure, the | rendered with their weapons to Renzo. 
‘shot of which might prove dangerous tohimand! The robber whom the Brigadier had felled to 
tis piastres ; but Michele, without further cere- | the earth with the butt-end of his carbine, now 
“ony, took him by the arm, put the victorious axe | raised himself, staggered a few steps forward, 
‘to his hand, and led him to his appointed place. | glared with gloomy look around him, saw the vic- 
“M others took their posts; the Brigadier set | tory of the foe, and with a scornful leer drew 4 
“aself on the watch behind luxuriant bushes, and | dagger from his girdle. With a deep bass voice, 
“fan at once to sound his little whistle. This | which did not tremble in the least, he flung out a 
"we, in the still night, now the grasshopper’s mo- | curse on the lucky conquerors, uttered a cold 
“#onous shrill sound, now the abrupt note of a| “ adio, adio,” to his comrades, stabbed himself to 
Thus sang the Brigadier long and well, | the heart, and fell headlong dead to the earth. 
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Giuseppe had in the meantime released himself, 


from his foe, obstinate even in death. The wound | 


which he had received in the leg was not of serious 
consequence. Fabio's prisoner was pinioned, and 


the Brigadier commanded the robbers whom Renzo | 


had disarnred, to deliver up every thing which 
they carried under their cloaks, 
with the money which was found on the dead rob- 
bers, the whole sum did not amount to much more 


than twenty piastres, exclusive of the handsome | 


treasury of gold which was discovered in the 
leader's girdle. The slain were left for the pre- 
sent on the road; the horses were brought for- 
ward, and the gens-d’armes mounted. Giuseppe 
mounted behind Michele, whose steed carried the 


two with ease ; and thus, with the Brigadier at the | 


head, Fabio leading his prisoner by the Capuchin- 
rope, and the two others marching well bound and 
watched between Renzo and Michele, thus march- 
ed forward the troop in solemn silence, broken 
only at times by the sighs and murmurs of the 
prisoners. The youngest of these confessed freely 
that he was a runaway convent tailor, who never 
plundered nor murdered, but had been compelled 
by Ubaldo, whom he one day encountered in the 
mountains, for the use of the bandit troop, partly 
to steal out of the convent, and partly to prepare 
the serviceable Capuchin costume. ‘The tailor 
seemed much cast down and repentant. 

It was about sunrise as the picturesque proces- 
sion entered the Capuan gate, and followed by 
some curious and hurraing spectators, marched 
safely into Naples. The Brigadier at the head bore 
Ubaldo’s mantle on his carbine, and the important 


This being laid | 


THE CAPUCHIN MONK. 


girdle in hishand. Giuseppe carried his victorign, 
axe, still dyed with the robbers’ blood, 
_pinioned robber-monk went surlily on ; the 
more silent and humble, looked not up, but 
from time to time the little crucifix which 

| on the cord at their waists. The prisoners Were 
delivered up at the Tribune; but Giuseppe was 
| conducted by Michele to his dwelling in the Vig 
dell’ Infrascata, where he was received with 
amazement and joy by the good Marianna, apa 
where his child hung the whole day at his knee 
to hear with open mouth and deep devotion the 
whole wonderful story related, and burning with 
desire to see Ubaldo’s girdle and the bright gol 
pieces. 

The legal inquiry was terminated by the worg 
of the robbers being doomed to the galleys for life. 
| the second to the same punishment for a year; but 

the convent tailor, as having been inveigled, was 
dealt more gently with, and after some time set at 
liberty. The gens-d’armes received each a pro 
reward ; and to Giuseppe was adjudged the two 
hundred Napoleons, together with the girdle into 
which they had been stitched, after repeated pro- 
clamation had been made for any one to come for. 
ward who could substantiate his claim to them, 
| In Naples there was a general rejoicing over the 
death of the dreaded Ubaldo. ‘The Carpenter still 
| lives, respected and beloved amid his family and 
| connexions, in flourishing circumstances; and in 
the Molo, in the Chiaja, and other squares and 
streets, is yet related and sung the exploit of the 


‘ : , 
| brave and fortunate Miester GiuserrE ConNeETt@, 











QUAKER MISSION TO THE MAURITIUS AND SOUTH AFRICA 


Tuose who, like us, found instruction and re- 
freshment in following Mr. Backhouse and his 
fellow labourer on their Missionary Rambles 
through the Australian Colonies,t+ will, we are per- 
suaded, be as much gratified in accompanying 
them in their farther pilgrimage. Before return- 


. . . . . . | 
ing to Europe, after their visit to Australia, Mr, | 


Backhouse and his friend, Mr. George Washing- 


ing than the account of Mr. Backhouse’s visits te 
the new settlements and emigrant groups of Aus 
tralia. Of the circumstances of the few English 
and Scottish settlers whom he saw at Glen Lynden, 
Glen Avon, and other places in South Africa, 
he has told less than we would like to hear te 
| garding this interesting class of our countrymen. 


| As a work of travel, this volume is less interesi- 
' 
} 
| 


ton Walker, went to the Mauritius, whence, after | But perhaps there might not be much to tell 
a brief stay, they embarked for the Cape of Good | respecting their social condition ; and Mr. Back- 
Hope, and made a rather extensive tour among the | house’s inquiries were confined to subjects of 
missionary stations and Christianized spotsof South | graver import. The same quiet enthusiasm for 
Africa. Mr. Backhouse is rather to be regarded | Nature, and particularly for botany and ornitho- 
as one who surveys and reports upon the labours | logy, which we noted in his former volume, # 
of others, than as himself a regular labourer inthe | strikingly apparent in the new one ; and Africa 
missionary field, though he never loses an oppor- | affords a much richer field to the naturalist than 
tunity of throwing out a word in season wherever | Australia. Mr. Backhouse excels as a landscape 
his lot may be cast. Whatever Friends may be | painter. In the Mauritius, as in Australia, he 
at home, abroad they are of a truly catholic spirit. | generally adopted the primitive mode of using his 
Moravians, Methodists, Scots, Germans, Caffres, own legs in his excursions about the island. The 
Hottentots, wherever the Quaker apostles met with | landscape sketched below is, we think, very pretty 
asincere Christian, he was hailed as a brother in | and engaging. he season is the middle of A 
the bonds of the Gospel. 1838. 


13th.— Yesterday, we again came to Roc en Roc, Ma- 





! 
* A Narrative of a Visit to the Mauritius and South 


Africa. By James Backhouse. Lilustrated by Maps, Etch- | POU, Where, to-day, a considerable congregatian Rt 
ings, and Wood-cuts. 8vo, pp. 720. 
s, & Co, 
t See Zait's Magazine for April 1843, 


London : Hawilton, | bled, to whom the objects of the coming au re 
_ Christ were largely set forth, in connexion W of them, 
ference between the superstitious appropriation 
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QUAKER MISSION TO THE MAURITIUS AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


ing to the traditions of men, and the spiritual 
spplication of them to the soul, by the power of God. 
The people were very attentive, and a precious sense of 
divine presence prevailed at seasons. In the after- 

{ walked to Grande Baie, with G. Clark and a 
coloured Creole, who was learning the British 

snd Foreign School system of instruction, with a view 
to become a teacher. We went along the coast, which 
gade the distance about nine miles, though perhaps not 
gore than six by the nearest way. The land of the 
wast is either covered with grassy turf, or with copses 
ofvarions shrubs, Here and there, cocoa-nut and date- 
ms are scattered, chiefly near little groups of the 
jwellings of fishermen. Little tranquil inlets, covered 





py the sea at high water, are numerous in this direc- | 


gon; they are margined with mangroves of about ten 
tet high, having handsome, elliptical, laurel-like foli- 
ve, Large bushes of syzygium jambolana grow a little 
farther from the beach ; they produce the fruit called 
amlongue, which is the size of a small plum, but more 
‘qlindrical, and is sweet, but astringent. Some of the 
gorer people on the coast collect the prostrate stems of 
lutatas maritima, a plant of the convolvulus trike, which 
extend many yards along the sandy ground, and bind 
them in long, loose, thick bundles. These they cast 
into the sea, and drag to the shore, bringing with them 
mall fishes. We passed some blacks making large 
wrehes of numerous splinters of a kind of wood that is 
inflammable when green, which they use to attract the 
ish at night. These torches are about three feet long, 


wd a foot in diameter at the wider end ; they are | 





bound together by means of withes of the jasmin-du- | 


pays, jasminum mauritianum, the shoots of which are so 
lag that one is sometimes sufficient to make a little 
lasket, as we were assured by a man of colour, who was 
making a basket from them. 


their proper consent. 


other meals in our own apartment. 
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He also expressed a conviction that as more correct in- 
formation was now diffused, a better spirit would be 
stirred up toward these oppressed people ; and that ere 
long they would become the subjects of more extended 
Christian labours, so that in them also the power of 
divine grace would be shown. 

3d.—We dined with William Henry Harvey, the co- 
lonial treasurer, and walked with him through the Kloof, 
between Table Mountain and the Lion Hill. The scenery 
is very grand. The tops of the rugged mountains to the 


| north and east were covered with snow ; but notwith- 


standing that it was the depth of winter, many beauti- 
ful plants and shrubs were in flower. Not finding a 
public lodging-house convenient, we concluded to re- 
move to a more private situation, and engaged a good 
sitting-room and two bed-rooms in a large house, built in 
the Dutch style: we dined with the family, and took our 
For this we paid 
four and sixpence a-day each. 

4th—We breakfasted with several of the missionaries 


'from on board the Camden, among whom a conversa- 


tion arose on the subject of war. One young man 
pleaded in its defence, and stated that he thought the 
civil magistrate was bound to extend protection to 
those who looked to him for it, against the aggression of 
hostile tribes. This specious kind of reasoning is very 
common, but those who adopt it appear to forget that 
“ peace on earth” is one of the characteristics of the 
gospel; and that those who now look to the civil magi- 
strates for military protection are persons who make 
themselves “ partakers in other men’s sins,” many of 
them occupying the territory of hostile tribes, without 
The aborigines of these lands 


| would generally, if not universally, have received peace- 
ably small parties of Christians whose object in going 


The state of society in the Mauritius previous | 


tothe abolition of slavery, is represented as ex- 
eedingly depraved and licentious. By the time 
of Mr, Backhouse’s visit, symptoms of improvement 
wereapparent. ‘I'he whites were showing a better 


example, and marriage ties had begun to be known | 


and respected among the black population. 

The following passage, which occurs in the 
Journal shortly after Mr. Backhouse had reached 
Cape Town, will be perused with deep interest from 
the affecting reminiscences it awakens, and the 
wight which belongs to the author’s opinionson the 
question of war, or the right of the strongest :— 

In the evening, we attended a monthly missionary 
meeting, in the Union Chapel, at which John Williams, 
the South Sea Mission, was present, the Camden mis- 
‘uary ship having put into Simon’s Bay yesterday. 
John Williams gave some interesting information re- 
peeting the mission, and his visit to England : he spoke 
"ety modestly of the labours of the missionaries in the 


amongst them was to impart to them the knowledge of 
the gospel. But when persons professing to be Chris- 
tians mix themselves with parties who locate themselves 
like swarms of locusts on property taken forcibly from 
the aborigines of any country, they forfeit their Chris- 
tian character; and, in seeking protection from those 
who hold the possession of such territory, not by peace, 
but by force of arms, they lean upon a defence which is 
after this world, and not after Christ. 


We regret that we cannot give Mr. Backhouse’s 
opinion of the quality of the famous Constantia 
wine, for reasons which the reader will perceive. 


We visited the vineyards of Constantia, at one of 
which we were politely invited to taste of the wine ; 


but having believed it our duty before landing from the 


‘wth Seas ; and, in alluding to the good that had been | 


‘dected among the islanders by the introduction of the | 
: ; . | met with about the foot of the contiguous mountains, 
mpel among them, dwelt chiefly upon the destruction | 101, they prey upon baboons and smaller animals, 


“idolatry and infanticide, and the general improve- 
mat of the people ; he also brought forward some cases, 


Mauritius, to adopt the practice of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks, we declined, and were pleasantly 
informed by a son of the proprietor, that we were not 
the first of their visiters who had refused to taste. The 
dwelling-house at Old Constantia is a large mansion in 
the Dutch style, well furnished. The skin of a large Leo- 
pard, Felis Leopardus, shot in the neighbourhood, being 
well stuffed, is placed in one of the rooms. These ani- 
mals are far from common, but occasionally they are 


seldom disturbing the neighbouring flocks. 


Wing that a spiritual change had been wrought ; and | 
and minute—not to say occasionally tedious—in 


weed the important fact, that multitudes, who a few 
Nats ago were in utter ignorance, could now read the 
daly Scriptures with facility, and could write intelli- 
tat letters. After John Williams had concluded, I 
mre the company some information respecting the for- 
state of the aborigines of Australia, and the injury 

@ them under the influence of misapprehension and 
Myudice, Dr, Philip made a few pertinent comments 
"what had been expressed, showing that the erroneous 


Mr. Backhouse’s journal is so circumstantial 


details, that we cannot pretend to follow him from 


_day to day, on his devious route among the settle- 


“as of defective capacity in the Australians and Tas- | 
maaians, and the alleged difficulties in regard to their | village twenty-two miles from Caledon, called Hemel 
““ruction and civilisation, were only such as long | en Aarde, Heaven and Earth, devoted by the Govern- 


“Listed 
et demo 
om of 


ments, and into the wilderness. The following 
passage will have interest, from the account which 
it gives of an institution happily no longer known 
in any part of Europe :— 


We accompanied the district surgeon in a visit toa 


in respect to the Hottentots; that these had | ment to the use of lepers. The road lies across a rough 
monstrated to be utterly fallacious, and the re- | range of sandstone mountains, one of the highest points 
ignorance of the constitution of the human mind. | of which, called Babylon’s Tower, may be 3000 feet 
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632 QUAKER MISSION TO THE MAURITIUS AND SOUTH AFRICA, 


above the sea. 
range are covered, at this season, with green herbage, 
and decorated with various species of Erica, Protea, and 
Helichrysum. The flowers of one species of Protea formed 
a head as large as an artichoke ; the large scales that 
enclosed them were of a beautiful pink colour. Here 
we saw several Riet-boks, Redunca Eleotraqus ; this ele- 
gant animal is of the antelope tribe, and about the size 
of a fallow-deer. The leper institution was, at this 
time, superintended by an elderly couple of Moravians. 
It is not far from the sea, and the cold winds are trying 
to the patients, who are chiefly Hottentots, and unac- 
eustomed to cleanliness or to much accommodation. 


The lower hills on both sides of this | were voluntarily building him a house, being ouly 


plied at the expense of the Society with one meal a day 

In advancing to Bethelsdorp, Mr. Backhons. 
records a fact new to us in natural history, namely 
bullocks contending with dogs for bones, an{ 
cattle often standing chewing bones in the kraals 
or folds of this country. In another place, we find 
the dogs displaying better taste, by devouring the 
grapes of the missionaries. We regret to learn 
that the station of Bethelsdorp was not found in, 





The disease with which they are affected, destroys the | 


fingers and toes, which drop off without pain. The 
patients frequently die of pulmonary affections ; a few 
of them are old, and have been here a long time, but on 
an average they only live four years after removal to this 
place. This species of leprosy is not considered con- 
tagious, but it is hereditary. One old woman held up 
the stumps of her hands, and said in, Dutch, “ It is the 
Lord’s doing, and I am content.” 

Altogether, the place presented a forlorn aspect. The 
buildings, consisting of the mission-house, chapel, hospi- 
tal, and a number of huts, were in a dilapidated condi- 
tion ; it was about their cleaning time, and they had 
not been whitewashed for nearly a year. The patients 
were about eighty in number. Their pious pastor com- 
pared his allotment to being in the Isle of Patmos ; and 
his situation appeared to require much exercise of faith 
and patience. We were present at the evening devo- 
tions, when the patients sung a Dutch hymn. I after- 
wards addressed them through the medium of their 
pastor, who, after G. W. Walker had prayed, informed 
them of the nature of his petitions on their behalf. 


Of the few incidental glimpses of European 
settlers which we obtain, the following, brief 
though it be, is among the most satisfactory :— 


One of our men calling at a house to purchase bread 


and meat, was reluctantly supplied with a small quan- | 


tity of the latter, after it had been ascertained that the 
wagon did not belong to Dr. Philip. The people loaded 
this good man, who is one of the best friends of the colo- 
nists, with opprobrious epithets ; so greatly do they 


misunderstand him and their own real interests. Several | 


English and Scotch families have purchased estates in 
this part of the country, and are exerting an energy 
upon them, much greater than that of the former pro- 
prietors, several of whom have emigrated beyond the 
colonial boundary. At the next house we met a wel- 
come reception from a Scotch family, who readily sup- 
plied our wants, and gladly accepted a few tracts. We 
passed several other farms at a little distance from the 
road, on which there were crops of ripening grain, herds 
of horses and cattle, and flocks of sheep. The sheep of 
the broad-tailed breed, are large, hairy, and of various 
colours. A few goats usually go with the sheep ; the 
goats being more tractable to drive. 


In visiting the missionary station at Zoar, Mr. 
Backhouse found occasion to make some remarks, 


the importance of which should be kept in view | 


by all those who select and send forth missionaries 
to uncivilized tribes. The ingenuity of mission- 
aries, as handicraftsmen, has been no mean instru- 


ment in advancing the higher objects of their la- 


bours. 
The present Missionary, who is placed here by an ar- 


rangement between the Berlin and the South African | 


Missionary Societies, is a pious man, but does not pos- 
sess much knowledge of handicraft trades. Some know- 
ledge of these is highly desirable in a missionary, both 
to enable him to make his own dwelling comfortable, 


and to teach useful arts to those amongst whom he is | 
placed. The missionary being alive to the importance | 


very satisfactory condition, though the causes may 
be but temporary. : 

An accident, one of many, having befallen theiy 
wagon, the travellers obtained this pleasing glimpse 
of a chief and family group of Caffres. 


We accompanied Wallace Hewitson on a visit t 
the Caffre chief Macomo. He was residing conjj- 
guously, and at whose place a considerable number 
of Caffres were assembled to celebrate the marriage 
of one of this chief’s sons. In the minority of Sap. 
dili, the principal chief of the Gaika Caffres, Macomo 
was a sort of regent. The Blinkwater is a little 
winding river on a rocky bed, bordered with willows 
and other trees ; near to its side Macomo had a hat 
and a tent. The bride of his son.was of the Tam- 
bookie tribe, the chiefs not being allowed to marry into 
their own tribes. Ifthey violate this rule, the sons of 
such wives are not considered the successors to the 
chieftainship of their fathers. Macomo met us cour- 
teously, and introduced us to several of his own wives, 
and to the bride ; but, as we had no interpreter, we could 
make little out in conversation, we understanding but 
little of Dutch, which some of them spoke, and they but 
little of English. It was their milking-time when we 
passed two of their cattle-kraals, at one of which they 





| kindly offered us milk. 
| were seated on the ground near the tent. 


The chief and several other men 
They were 


| dressed in karrosses, or cloaks of skin with the hair on; 


that of the chief was of leopard-skin, which is seldom 
worn but by men of rank, and is expensive. Prepared 
ox-hides are the kind chiefly used : the inside, which is 
worn outward, is so worked away, as, in good karrosses, 
| to be fibrous, looking much like hair ; it is coloured 
almost black, with a preparation in which grease #4 
large constituent. The karrosses of the women have 4 
piece attached at the back of the neck, of about four 
inches in width, and reaching to the heels, covered with 
brass buttons ; they also often wear the shell of a small 
tortoise, suspended from the shoulder of the karross 
Several of the women had head-dresses on the present 
occasion, in the form of square bags a foot high, stand- 
ing erect, and transversely covered with small white 
beads ; most of them had also numerous rings of thick 
brass wire around their arms. They had mach the 
general aspect of an order of nuns. The bodies and 
limbs of both sexes exhibited a dressing of red ochre 
and grease. We were regaled with milk, which was 
brought in a closely woven basket. Returning # the 
wagon, we were accompanied by two Caffres: the erra 
of one of them was tobring back four pocket handkerehiels 
for the wives of the chief and of his son, and a little # 
bacco for the chief. They inquired for brandy by 
Dutch name brandywyn, and were informed that we 
used no strong drink; at the same time we deno 

the evil consequences of its use. 


The travellers were in the vicinity of Philiptos, 
where Mr. Backhouse makes the following obser 
vations on the blessed influences of the in 
tion of Christianity on the condition of the wome® 
| of Caffreland, as of every other region :— 
| Before the introduction of Christianity into Caffram 


the wives of the Caffres cultivated the ground, the = 
disdaining such toil. On the introduction of ploughsee 





| 
' 
| 


of such arts, had adopted measures to get some of the | men made comparisons between the quantity of i 


youths instructed in smith’s work, Kc. 


The Hottentots | performed by them and by the women. A 
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QUAKER MISSION TO THE MAURITIUS AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ps who received a plough from the contribution 
pade by many Friends, for the promotion of agriculture 
smong the native tribes, sent a message in 1842, acknow- 
jedging gratefully the present, which he called “a strong 

” 


In the course of the day, I had an interesting inter- 
view with several matronly Christian women of the 
Neoka family of Gona Caffres. Their nephew had been 

guide in Caffraria,and we had proposed that he 
should accompany us beyond the Great Orange River. 
They took the subject under grave consideration, and, 
potwithstanding their willingness to do any thing in 
their power to promote the cause of the Redeemer, they 
came to the conclusion, that it was not their duty to give 
him up forthis service. Their deliberation reminded me 
much of the manner in which questions of importance 
sre treated in the meetings for discipline of the Society 
of Friends ; and I have no doubt but they were enabled 
to come to a right judgment in the matter. The manner 
in which they expressed their sympathy for my com- 
panion and myself, and their belief that the Lord would 
provide for us, was both affecting and comforting. 


Mr. Backhouse gives little information concern- 
ing the political state of the colony, or of the emi- 
t settlements at Natal; and the various mis- 
sonary reports from South Africa are now so fre- 
quent and regular, that he has little to communi- 
cate of missionary enterprises, beyond his personal 
experiences in the course of his pilgrimage. In- 
stead of copying out any of his reports from the 
missionary stations visited, we select this picture 
of a happy and hospitable family, which eonveys 
a very favourable impression of the tone and scope 
of this Quaker journal. 


We reached the Uitkomst early, and were again re- 
ceived with that frank hospitality for which Hendrik 
and Maria C. Van Zyl are noted, and which is especially 
shown to all who labour in the Gospel, from a real love 
tothe truth. In the evening we had a religious oppor- 
tunity with the family and servants. Here all were 
eared for, and taught to read, whatever might be their 
cireumstances or colour. After the reading of the 
Sriptures, we addressed them, and were engaged in 
vocal prayer: a sweet feeling of divine overshadowing 
prevailed to such a degree that it was difficult to sepa- 
mie. It is worthy of remark, that in the drought of 
the previous summer, when the corn was ready to perish 
m the ground, rain fell at this place, so that the crops 
here were good, notwithstanding most of the corn was 
destroyed in the surrounding country. H. Van Zyl 
would not, however, take advantage of this ; but having 
frst ascertained what the missionaries at Ebenezer 
wanted, whom he supplied at a very low rate, and that 
those at the Kamiesberg, Nisbett Bath, and Komaggas 
had sufficient supplies, he sold what remained above his 
own wants at a very moderate price, saying, that the 
lord had not blessed him, in order that he should take 
advantage of his neighbours. 
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the servants, our own people, and a few strangers; a 
gracious influence pervaded these opportunities, similar 
to that of which we were sensible yesterday. 

30¢th.— Being rainy, we remained with our kind friends 
mal ps 1G ine us spent most of the time in writing ; 
we also another agreeable opportunity of religious 
communication with the family. Maria C. Van Zyl had 
injured her arm by an accident before our arrival, and 
she was still feverish and in great pain; nevertheless she 
was unremitting in her attentions, She was a woman 
of a lively spirit ; and she reverted with gratitude to the 
day in which travelling missionaries first brought her 
evangelical hymns, and directed her attention to the 
atoning blood of Christ, and to the work of the Holy 
Spirit upon her heart. In her family devotions she often 
set one of the coloured boys to read, or to give out a 
hymn; either selecting one herself, or desiring them to 
select one, in order to ascertain the bent of their minds. 
Though the singing might not have pleased an ear eri- 
tical in music, there was much in it that might be recog- 
nized as agreeing with the character of “ singing with 
the spirit and with the understanding also.” 

3lst.—The unpropitious state of the weather for tra- 
velling induced us still to remain at the Uitkomst. 
Maria C. Van Zyl furnished us gratuitously with a 
stock of bread and flour, which lasted us through most 
of the remainder of our journey, as well as with many 
other articles. She subsequently expressed great regret 
to a missionary, at having allowed us to pay her fora 
sheep. 

4th mo., 1st.—The rain ceased at noon. The family 
here allowed fourteen of the surviving portion of our 
weaker cattle to remain at this place till their strength 
was recruited. The herdsman, contrary to the advice 
of his mistress, smoked Dakka, which gave him a wild, 
frenzied look. He said he knew it was wrong, but it 
had got the better of his resolution to leave it off. 


We must not omit to mention, that from funds 
liberally supplied by Friends, Mr. Backhouse was 
enabled, after his return to England in 1841, to 
supply Robert Moffat with the means of printing 
six thousand copies of the Scripture Lessons of the 
British and Foreign School Society, which the 
latter had previously translated into the Bechuana 
language, which is the tongue of the Bechuana 
people. 

Mr. Backhouse concluded a pilgrimage more ex- 
tensive than any ever previously undertaken by a 
Quaker apostle, not excepting George Fox, at Lon- 








‘don; which he reached on the 15th of February, 


1841, after an absence of nine years and five 
months from his native land, his friends and his 
family. Those who have found pleasure and im- 
provement in tracing his wanderings, will, we are 
certain, sympathize in the simple-minded and 
pious expressions of gratitude for preservation and 


deliverance from many perils, with which the 
2%h.—We had two favoured meetings with the family, | work closes, 





ILL-FATED LOVE. 


“Love hath chased sleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart’s sorrow.”—SHAKSPERE. 


How many a wea ing on the moon, 
In musings sad. Ga involiaet cheeks hath shed 
cold white cloud of paleness which Grief, soon 
(To please her sister Night) will o’er them spread, 
While Joy’s red hues wane in a sunset swoon, 
For all his summer hours lie chilled and dead, 
Aad tears gleam out like evening stars’ faint flashes, 
lleneath the shade of silver-edged eyelashes. 
"OL. XIL—NO. CXXX. 





The heart beats heavily at dead of night, 
Throbbing so strangely loud it seems the knell 

Of past Love’s youngest, latest-lost delight, 

Drearily singing the empty cell, 

To tell how he lies tombed, with all his might; 
And how, so loath to bid the last farewell, 


Deluded hope a fond watch long hath held 
Above the sepulchre, sigh-sentinelled. Y." ‘+ 
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THE SPIRIT OF ARISTOPHANES. 
(Continued from page 515 of our August Number.) 


CHAPTER III, 


We left the ancient Acharnian Charcoal Burners 
in possession of the stage, running wrathfully up 
and down, breathing forth threats of vengeance, 
and loudly denouncing the unknown truce maker, 
picking up loose stones and popping them into the 
folds of their cloaks, wherewith, in season due, 
they might pound the culprit if they were lucky 
enough to catch him. 

Meanwhile the unsuspecting Justown is trudging 
on his way to his own home at Acharne ; and his 
opponents having come across from Phyle, where, 
pursuing their avocation on the hills, they had 
fallen in with Amphigod on his way from Lace- 
demon, arrive at the farm of Justown just as he 
is commencing the initiatory rites of the festival 
called the rural Dionysia, and which the. course of 
the Peloponnesian war had for six years inter- 
rupted; his wife and daughter are also personages 
in this scene of the drama. 

The rural or lesser Dionysia was the Saturnalia 
of the Greeks, celebrated about the same season, in 
the month Poseideon, between the new year and 
the old—it was a jovial feast, where master and 
man, and maid and mistress, sat at the same board, 
and freely bandied jokes with each other—mirth 
and jollity, approaching to riot and intemperance, 
reigned through all the demes of Attica. 

The mother and daughter are rather taciturn in 
disposition ; the care of the former is most naturally 
all directed to the latter, that she perform her 
part of the sacrificial ceremony with due grace and 
becomingly, bidding her conduct herself in a lady- 
like manner, as befits one of her age and beauty, 
and purse up her mouth, and look as prim as if she 
were chewing bitter herbs; next bursting out into 
an exclamation on the happiness of that youth who, 
some day soon, should have the honour of becom- 
ing her son-in-law, she closes her part with an ad- 
vice that the young lady look to it, that no one 
nibble away her jewels, these jewels being observed 
by the spectators to be figs strung like beads round 
her neck; but the old lady thus also insinuates 
that she must beware of gay Lotharios. As she 
shows so little regard for the religious rite, and is 
so wholly taken up with the outward appearance 
of her daughter, Mr. Justown despatches his loving 
wife to the roof of the house, thence to view the 
spectacle, without interrupting or hindering the 
eeremonies. 

No trait in character, however minute, escapes 
the observation of Aristophanes, and while the 
sentiments expressed convey the internal mind of 
his speakers, the very language in which these sen- 
timents are clothed places bodily before us their ex- 
ternal appearance. We could paint Mrs. Justown, 
a tall thin woman, nearly forty, dressed very 
primly and prudishly, long straight sharp nose, 
complexion very bilious, hair just on the turn, and 
not abundant, lips thin and colourless, corners of 





| 





mouth drawn downwards, seldom smiles, a 
severe, selfish, discontented looking dame. The 
daughter, a young girl, sweet seventeen, not quite 
so tall as the mother, a little gawkyish, perhaps, 
and a greater disposition to levity sparkles in her 
very dark eyes, which, by-the-by, are rather smal] 
for a Greek girl; but this again she takes from her 
father, who is a small twinkling-eyed, rather fat. 
tish, comic-looking man, with a good deal of 
humour in his composition; in these eyes, we 
repeat, we would conclude, from her mother’s small 
advice, lurks a greater disposition to levity than 
in her notions is quite consistent with a menseful 
maiden’s carriage. Such is the group, attended by 
Xanthias, their black slave, who wears the generic 
type of Greek slavery in general. .The spot of 
sacrifice is marked out, and Justown, the domestic 
high priest of the festival, has uttered the auspi- 
cious word, the usual preliminary to such cere- 
monies, éupnwerre, (euphemeite,) Keep reverential 
silence, disturb not a religious rite by frivolous 
words or improper noise ;—and the stout, honest 
Acharnians, undemoralized by residence in the 
capital, restrain their fury, in reverence of the occu- 
pation oftheir adversary. The Phallus, or symbol 
of fertility, equivalent to the Priapus of the Ro- 
mans, formed of red leather, and stuck on the end 
of a long pole, is then brought forward and fixed 
in the ground—Justown follows it and sings the 
Phallic hymn, an address to Phales or Priapus. 
This deity is invoked as the friend of Bacchus, the 
active principle of wine, that rouses the passions, 
when— 
“ Skulking night hath set 

Luxury upon his feet, 

in their revels and their joys, 

Thou art with the drinking boys.” 

His sway has been unfelt by Justown for the last 
six years; but now he is welcomed once more, 
when done with— 

“ Fight and skirmish, battle cry, 

Toil and tug, and Lamachi.” 
Aristophanes has here, as in many other parts of 
the play before us, a slap at Lamachus, one of the 
most valiant and reasonable generals of the Athe- 
nian army; a man of action, determination, and 
honesty, though his valour carried him to rashnes, 
and his enterprize led him, at all hazards, to sup- 
port the war party, and so became an object of 
enmity to our author, who allowed his dislike and 
ridicule to carry him, in this case, far beyond # 
bounds of truth and justice. Lamachus fell a vi 
tim to his impetuous bravery in a sortie before 
Syracuse about twelve years after this period ; 
comrade of Alcibiades and Nicias, his mancuvre 
were often sadly deranged by the vanity of the 
former, and the timidity, superstition, and bigotry 
of the latter commander. F 

During his festal hymn, Justown takes expec 
care to stimulate the Acharnians’ reminiscences 
war by words recalling to mind the annoyance 
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they had suffered ; for instance, it might now be | however, Aristophanes intends as a burlesque on the 
yis sweet lot, wandering among the quiet woody | Telephus of Euripides, where that hero pretends to 
pills around his vineyard, to come upon some | kill the infantchildof Clytemnestra before Achilles, 


sighbour’s pretty Thracian slave-girl, according 
tp Mitchell’s translation, from which also the last 
two quotations emanate :— 

Occupied in petty theft, 

Branch that’s lopped, or stem that’s cleft ; 

Then to seize the sweet intruder, 

And with kiss, and nothing ruder, 

To compress her till her soul 

Thro’ her lips comes warm and whole ; 

As the grape gives, under pressure, 

Stone, and juice, and pulpy treasure. 

The last two lines paraphrase a single word in 
Aristophanes, xarayryacriac, (katagigartasai, ) and 
it is a comic word only used by himself in this 
way; for he is all-daring with the Attic tongue; it 
might be literally rendered, “to squash all the 

~ . 7? 
grapes with her :”— 

To take, tug, tear, and touzle at her, 
Squashing all the grapes to batter, 


Should a xga:raAn, (kraipalé,) or morning head- 
whe from evening debauch, arise, he recommends 
sgraduated measure of peace as the best antidote. 
He is continuing in the same strain :— 


And our bucklers shall be hung 
In the smoke of our halls, 


when the bluff old charcoal men can stand it 


n0 longer, and burst out in ire’s extremity, nearly | 


wanting words :— 


°Tis he! ’tis he! 
Smash at him, smash at him; 
Down! down with the miscreant ! 
Dash at him! dash at him! 


Hereupon Justown utters an exclamation to Her- 
cules, of whose strength the violence of his oppo- 
nents naturally reminds him:— 
by Hereules, you’ll smash my pot, good friends, sweet 
friends, what’s all this riot? 
A murrain on your cursed head, ’tis it, and not your 
pot, we shy at— 
returns the Chorus for answer to his query; and 
there would be a shout of laughter at the worthy 
man caring for his gravy-pot more than his own 
head, 
The Acharnians are with much difficulty with- 


eld from their purpose of immediately stoning | 


him to death, as they affirm that they hate him 


_ to induce him, from motives of pity for its fate, to 
practise that cure which he alone was destined to 
perform upon Telephus, and to which, moved by 
the feigned agony of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, 
and the sight of the innocent victim, he conceded. 
So it is, according to Mons. Poinsinet; but only 
some two-and-forty detached lines of the Telephus 
remain to us, and from these this portion of the 
story is not to be gleaned. 

Justown next arrests their attention by offering 
to place his neck on a cook’s chopping block, at 
their service, if they be not convinced of the jus- 
tice of his arguments; still, in ridicule of poor 
kuripides ; witness three lines of his Telephic frag- 
ment :— 





Stood o’er my neck, all ready for the blow, 


| Not tho’ the headsman, with his axe in hand, 
Could I keep peace, and not assert the right. 


Thus, and by flattering them with the grandilo- 
/ quent epithet of—“O descendants of Acharne,” 
| he brings them to a parley, and they throw down 
their missiles, when he commences his defence ina 
more composed manner : 


Eutrrir ae aravris avert Bons, 


a line which has puzzled commentators not a 
little. The verb wsAAsw implies something gained 
after much toil, or against great obstinacy, says 
Mitchell, and correctly translates, “So, then, you 
_ could all of you at last stop yourclamour.” EyweAAer’ 
'ag¢ should just be translated “I thought you 
| would;” but the difficulty lies in explaining avaceses 
Sons, in some editions less correctly read Pony; 
and, though Brunck, Elmsley, Dindorf, and 
Mon. Artaud, an excellent French translator, all 
agree in the same rendering, yet we cannot find 
_that they explain upon what that translation is 
founded. Aristophanes, by a play upon words, 
‘common to him, uses avacuev “to shake up,” 
by way of joke for avaravev “to cease from,” 
the former being a word used among charcoal 
sellers when shaking up or out the last of their 
produce from their coal bags or baskets, so imply- 
|ing here that “he thought they would soon get 





ae 


_emptied of their clamour, as their bags were of 
| charcoal.” 


‘ * | 
‘ven worse than that tanner Cleon, whose skin, | 


sme day or other, they purpose to cut up and tan 


for shoe soles for the knights; which purpose, sure | 


‘tough, Aristophanes kept; and next year, in his 
play of “ The Knights,” literally effected. 

A mutual scene of recrimination, explanation, 
Proration, and supplication, ensues ; Justown 


having the worst of it, till at last he hits ona ruse, | 


itd makes them imagine that he has a wife or 
‘hild of one of them as a hostage within doors, 
‘pon whom he will wreak summary vengeance 
f they listen not to reason. This is a home- 
‘rust to the mob; they cease their attack, while 
ustown produces from within, a wicker-basket of 
thareoal, which he affects to treat as a tribesman 
“their own; and they, showing how easily a mob 
* led and deceived, take up the same opinion. This, 


I thought you soon would shake your clamour out, 
Yet Parnes’ coalg had nearly met their fate 
Through their own tribesmen’s rash absurdity ; 
From very fear, like cuttlefish alarmed, 

All black the pannier has bedung’d me o’er,— 
Tis dreadful thus that mortal wrath should be 
Sour as sour wine, to pelt and rage and roar, 
Nor hear of ought its tartness to dilute,— 

Yet on the chopping block, I'll lay my head, 
And say my say for Lacedwmon’s sake ; 

Albeit I like my life as e’er a one. 


The Chorus, amused at the fun and novelty of 
| this proposition, urge him on in hasty measure by 
_all means to bring out his block. 

Come, my good sir, your stumps bestir, bring out your 

_ block with speed. ’ 

Why not begin, your yarn to spin, about this monstrous 
deed # 
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I shall not budge, I’m all on edge to hear your senti- 


ment ; 
There let it stand, (plants the block) now take in hand 


your speech or (pointing to the block) punishment. 
Yourself defined it, to your mind. We yield all peni- 
tent. - 


The above dialogue has not been translated in 
Mitchell’s version. 

The object of Justown is now to gain time, 
either to prepare his defence, or in hopes of some 
crisis in affairs which may terminate in his favour. 
So he busies himself in arranging the chopping 
block, and calling the attention of his adversaries 
to what a bold little fellow he is, requiring no 
shield of brass,—but then, aside—his fears—he 
knows the country folk how easily they are im- 
posed upon by flattery, and wondrously tickled 
if any vain boasting demagogue praise them and 


their village, whether right or wrong, not per- | 
ceiving all the while that they are sold—aveuroAw- 


2zvoi—literally sold,—how the genius of slang as- 
similates in the two languages! He knows also 
the character and leaning of the seniors, the dicasts 
or judges, how their whole anxiety and pleasure 
consisted in condemning W7gw daxew—to wound 
by their vote or pebble, which they used as a ball 
to cast into the ballot box: his late escape from 
lapidation is thus also alluded to. The dicasts 
are called seniors, because it was necessary for a 
candidate to be thirty years of age before he could 
be elected to that office. There were six thousand 
chosen annually by lot for this service from the 
mass of private citizens, so that Athens was truly 
a city of judges ; these sat in sections of five hun- 
dred or a thousand, and were in fact a large jury. 

The feelings of our author here get completely 
the better of him, when he recalls to mind the 
Jegal trouble and scrape he got into with Cleon the 
year preceding in consequence of libelling him in 
* The Babylonians ;” and the person of Justown is 
suddenly metamorphosed, without rhyme or rea- 
son, into that of the author himself, anticipating 
the parabasis of the play ; in which, something like 
our prologue or epilogue, the actor did actually 
speak, personating the author: he relates how he 
was dragged before the Senate, slandered, accused, 
abused, talked down and blustered over ; curiously 
mingling, in the original, legal terms with comic 
phrases ; under all which he had nearly been 
swamped—oruvoreay Lovouszevos—translated, “hav- 
ing to do with a dirty business,’—“ brought into 
a filthy scrape,’—which long word of his own 
manufacture, we hold also to convey a small re- 
miniscence of the play in question, where the 
Chorus was composed of foreign slaves employed in 
the mill “vay of Eucrates, and who probably had 
given their master and his friend Cleon a grinding 
with their tongues. Justown, himself again, 
all at once hits upon a new plan of procrastination ; 
it is necessary that he deck himself out in a most 
miserably ragged style, to move the compassion of 
his audience. Where can he get rags sufficiently 
tragic for his purpose? He must off to Euripides, 
The Chorus informs him that he may borrow the 
black-rough-thick-shaggy helmet of Pluto, or in- 
visibility, from Hieronymus, and use all the wiles 
of Sisyphus; but he shan’t get off from them. 











ARISTOPHANES. 


Hieronymus was a lugubrious tragedian of a very 
sombre and deep cast, unfathomable, whom Aris. 
tophanes thus takes an opportunity of quizzing, 

The scene now changes to the door of Euripides 
house, which, when Justown knocks, is opened by 
Cephisophon, the actor who performed the rin- 
cipal partsin the tragedies of that author, living jn 
his house, and lending that assistance which an 
actor can often render to a play-writer, till an un- 
fortunate intimacy with Cherina, the wife of his 
patron, put an end to the connexion ; this cireyp. 
stance may perhaps account for the very low esti. 
mation in which the fair sex was held by the tra. 
gedian. This little interlude, conducted in a bom. 
bastic tragi-comic style of language, is a mos 
amusing satire on the writings of Euripides, whos 
close intimacy with Socrates brought him in for g 
share of our poet’s raillery. 

Cephisophon opens the door, and answers the 
first question of Justown as to the whereabouts of 
his master by saying,— | 

He is within and not within: Can’st fathom me? 


In which sort of oxymora, subtleties, or play 
upon words, Euripides abounded. Justown ac- 
knowledges his inability, and Cephisophon con- 
tinues :— 
Yet so it is,old man; 

His mind is out of doors a-culling versicles : 

Himself within, is on his high horse perch’d 

A-writing tragedy. 

Aristophanes has many a cut at poor old Clito, 
the mother of Euripides, who was an_herbwoman, 
a green grocer, —* a-culling versicles,” so like 
“a-culling vegetables,” would be an intelligible 
innuendo to the ready witted Attics. After a little 
banter, Euripides is rolled forward on to the stage 
seated upon a lofty machine, which ran upon 
wheels, the encylema, and is surrounded by tatters 
and rags ; here he is supposed to have been 
mounted while composing his tragedies. 
This vehicle so excites the astonishment of Jus 

town that he bawls out in a very loud comic tone 
of voice,— 





Euripides! 
in order to be heard at the top of this lofty ma 
chine, and much to the annoyance of the occupant; 
witness his answer, 
What are you bellowing at ? 

The verb ?aoxw being used, a word generally 
applied only to the sound emitted by inanimate 
objects, or the cry of lower animals, thus castings 
slur on the capabilities of his visitor. The scene 
which follows, and in which Justown borrows the 
rags of Telephus to excite compassion in his judges, 
is a pungent satire on Euripides, who, unable t 
move the feelings of his audience by the power of 
language, is accused of having recourse to decking 
his characters in rags, and exhibiting them 
bodily and loathsome suffering, instead of that 
acute and refined mental agony, more consonant 
to the higher walks of tragedy ; thus materially 
lowering the Athenian drama. 

When Justown first receives the ragged robe, be 
apostrophises it in rather a comic fashion. 44° 
ing up the cloak all tattered and torn, to the view 





of the audience, just as an old clothesman might, 
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0 Jove, that lookest thro’ and down on all! 
Guide me into this garb of wretchedness——— 


He here with some difficulty finds his way into 
the “loop’d and window’d raggedness ;” then con- 


tinues slowly,— 


Since, dear Euripides, such grace I’ve found, 
Grant to these tatters all appurtinents ; 

The little Mysian cap bind on my brow, 

For I to-day must don the beggar’s guise, 

Be what I am, yet seem not such to be ; 
Known to the audience, while the chorus stand 
Like simple fools, till I, with verbiage small, 
Do tickle them up. 





suuarsZw is a comic word, properly “to feel 
with the little finger if a hen has eggs ;” to imitate 
this action on a human being, would of course be 
to insult grossly. We have somewhere met with 
sslang expression of the same force in our own 
language, but which we never before fully under- 
sod, “To make a hen of one;” so in place of 
“Do tickle them up,” we may translate, keeping 
up the idiom, “ Do make hens of them.” The 
word is of rare occurrence, but is met with in 
Diogenes Laertius’ life of Zeno; where two gentle- 
nen, reclining at table, the great toe of the upper- 
most performs this operation to his neighbour im- 
nediately below. 

Justown is at last fully equipped in plight most 
miserable : a little bonnet, a beggar’s staff, a burnt 
vicker basket for a lantern, hinting that in this 
(lito had gathered her pot-herbs,—a small mea- 
ure broken at the brim, implying that with this, 
she gave scrimp quantity of the peas and beans 
she sold: and a little pot stopped up with sponge 
inconsequence of holes, which, in all probability, 
he would put oa his head by way of helmet. 

He finally disgusts Euripides by requesting a 
little scandix, a sort of wild chervil which the old 
herb-wife was said to be in the habit of imposing 
upon her customers for the genuine vegetable; but 
tte door is slammed in his face, Euripides gran- 
dloquently commanding, 

Too gross this impudence, fast bar the portal of my halls. 

This chervil is mentioned by Pliny as being in 
stat repute for restoring and re-invigorating an 
ehervated constitution, having considerable efficacy 
in whetting the passions which age or indulgence 
tad blunted ; hence, by way of joke on the old 
Acharnians, he wishes to propitiate them with 
wmething soothing and gratifying. 

After a very spirited exhortation to his soul in 

alarming crisis, and a few words of remark 
fm the Chorus, Justown, assuming the person 
the author, commences a defence of his opinions; 
aid as he mentions his having imbibed Euripides, 
lis first two lines are a parody from the Telephus. 


Begrudge me not, if I have dared, Athenian Chiefs, 
A beggar, ’mongst the noble of the land to speak. 
Begrudge me not, good audience, should I dare, 
Tho’ garb’d as beggar, speak about the State. 


For Comedy knows right from wrong well 
‘ugh, and Cleon cannot accuse me of traducing 

city before strangers ; for at this season, 
“mely, the Choan féte or feast of cups, held about 
“¢ shortest day, theatrical representations were 
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‘hibited in the Lenean Temple and enclosures, a 
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little to the south of the usual theatre, and to 


them citizens only were admitted. So I shall 
speak my sentiments, disagreeable though they be, 
yet just. 
Now, by ourselves we are,—grain without husk ; 
For settlers I call the husks of citizens. 

He then proceeds to explain, that it is not from 
love to the Lacedemonians that he takes up the 
cudgels, because his vines were cut to pieces like 
those of other people, and he would wish them 
nothing worse than such another earthquake as 
shook down Neptune's temple on the Tnarian 
promontory, Cape Matapan, when the best and 
bravest of the Spartan youth perished in its ruins, 
when twenty thousand lives were lost, and only 
five houses left unscathed in the land. Yet, for all 
that, we must not blame the Lacedwmonians: 
they only aided their allies, the Megareans, whom 
the blackguard portion of the Athenian populace 
annoyed and plundered, with charges and vexatious 
informations ; declaring the merchandise they 
brought into Athens to be contraband, and selling 
it for behoof of the commonwealth. 

Megaris, a small territory of rocky soil, situate 
on the Saronic gulf, midway between Athens 
and Corinth, when oppressed by its neighbour on 
the east, naturally turned to the west for succour ; 
and the Corinthians being confederates with the 
Peloponnesians, these took part with it against 
Athens. Moreover, some gay young fellows of the 
Attic capital, in a drunken frolic, from a cottabus 
house galloped to Megara, some thirty good miles 
or more, one fine night, and abducted the famous 
courtesan, Simethe, from that place; in all like- 
lihood under the leading of Alcibiades, her ad- 
mirer, at that time a wild, young, wealthy man 
about town. Apropos of cottabus houses, these 
corresponded to the billiard-rooms or estaminets of 
Paris in our own day ; for there is a large analogy 
between Athens then, and Paris now, only the 
latter is a city of less drunkenness than the former, 
The game of cottabus was variously played ; the 
most simple mode was as follows: One of the com- 
pany threw out of a goblet a certain quantity of 
wine into a metal basin, at a fixed distance, endea- 
vouring to do so in such a way as not to spill any 
of the liquid in transit, but plump it in fully, 
causing a noise, from its fall in the metallic basin, 
somewhat resembling the sound of “ cottabus,” 
said quickly, whence the name seems to be derived ; 
and whilst attempting this feat of dexterity, the 
performer pronounced the name of his mistress, 
either audibly or internally, and according to his 
success in his efforts, drew the conclusion of his 
fair one’s attachment and fidelity. Another more 
complex and genteeler mode: Two basins were 
suspended to a cross-beam, like a pair of scales ; 
beneath each basin stood another one full of water, 
with a little statue, standing or swimming, head 
uppermost, therein, a few inches distant from the 
basin above. The trial of skill consisted in who 
was able to throw a cupful of wine into one of the 
basins hanging scale-ways, so as to bring it down 
on the head of the little statue beneath, and cap- 
size or sink him without spilling any of the water. 
Once more; a number of small empty saucers 
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floating in atub of water; who to sink the greatest | 
number by throwing cupfuls of wine, in the same | 
way,—something like our Hallowe’en amusements 
in Scotland,—a trifling sport, very different from 
billiards and our scientific games ; but the Greeks 
were mere children in their play. Billiard-rooms | 
have now-a-days usurped the place of cottabus- | 
rooms, however. We have seen them eyen in some | 
of the smaller Cyclades, though by no means well | 
levelled, and their cues are untipped with leather. | 

To return to the story of Justown: The Mega- | 
reans, puffed up with ire, like the outer rind of a | 
bulb of garlic,—one of the few vegetables their 
barren soil produced abundantly,— in revenge stole 
away a couple of young ladies from the house of 
the celebrated Aspasia, the Milesian, daughcer of 
Axiochus, formerly mentioned as the chere amie of 
Pericles ; 

And thus, three strumpets Greece embroil’d in arms. 
Aspasia, a woman of masculine understanding, 
disdaining the trammels of her sex, settled early | 
in life at Athens, from Miletus, the capital of | 
Ionia. Versed in rhetoric, styled “ Mistress of Elo- | 
quence,”—with some poetic power,—she was one | 
of those initiated into the voluptuous philosophy of | 
Thargelia, the beautiful and brave daughter of | 
Agesagoras, who, as Photius asserts, came to be 
queen of Thessaly for thirty years ; comimanding 
her own armies ; and who, according to Athenwxus, 
had fourteen husbands. As she was no less wise 
than fair,—gaining by her meretricious arts an 
empire over all the greatest and wealthiest of Asia 
Minor,—this Thargelia was the founder of that 
bold class of dames who threw aside the natural 
modesty of their sex, spread over Ionia and Media 
a dissoluteness which knew no check or restraint, 
and, encouraged by the corruptions of Pagan su- 
perstition, worshipped at the shrine of an earthly 
Venus. Of the exact era of Thargelia’s reign we 
are not certain, as these ancients, in their biogra- 
phical notices, out of a sort of politeness peculiarly 
heathen, never give the date of the birth or death of 
their subjects. These doctrines came at last to be en- 
grafted into the secret mystic rites of the Athenian 
women. 
aid of Pericles, as well as the admiration of Socrates, | 
and entangled into her snares all the richest men 





of Athens, a gay society was formed under her con- | 


duct and principles. Re-unions were held in her 
house, where the greatest and most learned men of 
Athens, and even honourable ladies, did not disdain 
to meet. Political subjects were discussed amid 
their ingenious badinage and luxurious revels; and 
from her nightly drawing-room coterie a tone was 
given to Athenian policy, which swayed many of 
their most serious deliberations; and it is easy to 
imagine, however strange and repugnant to our 
feelings, that the conjecture of Aristophanes comes 
very near the truth: modern history affords pa- 
rallels, 

The ire of the Olympian Pericléés, as he calls 
him,—“ far-famed,” by way of joke for Pericles, 
— burst out furiously at this ravishment com- 
mitted on the domestic establishment of Aspasia : 
he thundered, lightened, stirred up Greece, and 
made a code of laws, written like scolia, prohibit- 


Aspasia having gained the affections and 
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ing the Megareans from country and market, an4 
land and sea. All this Olympian, and lightenino 
and thundering, is intended to recall to them th. 
story of the terror of the Athenian host, who wer 
nearly deterred from setting out on an expedition 
by the occurrence of a flash of lightning, till pe. 
ricles set their minds at ease, by striking two flints 
and producing sparks, which he told them was pg 
actly lightning ; and this, no doubt, would be re. 


| membered against him as a daring act of impiety 


The decree of Pericles is styled scolia-like, be. 
cause it ran somewhat in the strain of a scoliop, 
or convivial banquet-song ; for such were seolig- 
so called, in all probability, from oxoAs0¢, crooked, 
because the measure was irregular. The most ee. 
lebrated of these, the sort of national air of Athens, 
—the “ Rule Britannia,” or “ Scots wha hae wi 
Wallace bled,” of that country and period,—was 
the famous song of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, of 
which one Callistratus is reputed author, beginning, 

In myrtle wreath my blade I’ll sheathe. 


This was always the first song after the cloth was 
removed. The scolion at present in question is by 
Timocreon of Rhodes ; something like the follow- 
ing — 

Would that thou, O blind god Plutus, 

Ne’er on earth, and ne’er on sea, 

Ne’er in this wide world might’st roam; 

Tartarus is the place for thee, 

Acheron should be thy home ; 

For money, money still the root is 

Of all the ills on man that come. 

The term, scolia-like, would also imply that the 
decree must have emanated from the general in his 
cups, as this Timocreon was rather a tippling cha- 
racter. Witness his epitaph by Simonides— 

After much guzzling, tippling, lying, slandering, 

Timocreon of Rhodes here rests from wandering. 

Cut off from Athenian supplies, their own rocky, 

steril stripe of territory could do little to support 
the Megareans. Salt and garlic being their chief 
productions, they, of course, applied to their neigh- 
bours, the Corinthians, and through them their 
cause was espoused by the Lacedwmonians; and 
who can blame them for aiding their allies when 
oppressed? The repeal of this strumpet act not 
being accomplished by negociation, recourse is had 
toarms. Some one will say, Lacedemon had no 
business to interfere ; what had she to do with it! 
But just let me ask you; suppose a Spartan 
cruiser had whipped off even a whelp from one of 
your smallest tributary islands, Seriphus, for eX- 
ample, would you have sat quietly under the u- 
sult? Not you. What a hullabaloo you would 
have kicked up: three hundred men of war Wo d 
have been commissioned immediately. 

Then follows a description of the bustle of 8 
sea-port town on an alarm of war, which no wo 
in our tongue could convey in a manner sufficiently 
graphic. One who has seen Portsmouth, oF Fore 
Street, Devonport, taking a peep into the bee 

_yard,—and that not “in this weak, piping time © 
peace,”—alone can form an adequate idea of © 
description of the Pireus. Admirals and captains 


soldiers 
to and 


strutting importantly up and down ; 
‘marching, and dock-yard maties running 
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fro ; yictualling and pay-offices thronged ; wine- 
skins, mess-kids, puncheons, strings of garlic, lots 
of olives, nets of onions, dried fish, fiddlers, sailors, 
joxies, black-eyes and bloody noses at every turn. 
Then, in the dock-yard, the gilding of Pallas 

re-heads, hammering at pegs, planing of oars, 
fastening of thongs, piping of boatswains, shipping 
of capstan-bars, singing and yo-ho-ing of seamen 
and landsmen ; with many other minute features 
of sound and bustle in the scene, are noticed. The 
long oration is wound up by a quotation from the 
Telephus :-— 

[ know you’d have done this ; and if ye think 

That Telephus had not, ye are a senseless crew. 

By Telephus, he here means the Lacedemonians, 
hose cause he is pleading in that character. 

The defence of Justown divides the Chorus into 
two parties ; one still remaining deaf to his argu- 
ments, the other takes his part. The belligerents 
are inclined to summary vengeance, while their 
more peace-loving comrades summon up their 
sirength to defend him ; and the leader of the one 

y wrestles with his adversary of the other, 
who calls loudly for the assistance of General La- 
machus, as he is held in the grips. 

Upon this Lamachus appears, all clad in ar- 
mour, with a helmet imitating the Gorgon’s head, 
and addresses the parties in a tone of burlesque 
grandiloquence. The parties plead their cause ; 
and an amusing scene occurs with Justown. He 
feigns terror extreme at the headpiece of Lamachus, 
and requests him to lay it aside; to remove the bug- 
bear,—Moguw, the Mormo,—the fanciful nursery 
goblin of Athenian dames, by terror of which chil- 
dren were stilled into quietness. The gorgon- 
crested helmet is set on the ground ; but, still pre- 
senting a fearful appearance, he requests that it 
may be turned over on its side or back, and then 
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less character recognised by the audience, your 
Rascalo-Hipparchideses, and others, associates with 
Chares, had profit and amusement in journeys to 
Thrace—your Gereto-Theodoruses and Diomeian- 
Braggadocios amongst the Chaonians, and others 
in Camarina, Gela, and Catagela, which last is a 
word signifying ridicule, and is assumed as the 
name of a town, by way of joke on Gela in Sicily, 
hinting also that the Sicilians made light of them, 
their embassies and generals ; a boding which some 
years later was fearfully realized : under each of 
the above mentioned names some particular vice 
is lashed. Others with Chares,—there is a difficulty 
as to Chares, who was he? Certainly not the 
faithless plunderer of that name who led the Athe- 
nian armies in various wars about the middle of 
the succeeding century, and whose character was 
such that “the promises of Chares” became a pro- 
verb at Athens when fulfilment was never expected, 
The scoliast committing an anachronism con- 
founds thetwo. It is possibly a mistake for Paches, 
who was sent two years previously to murder the 
Mytileneans, and with whom the scoliast also 
confounds him: or Laches a commander, who be- 
came rich by abstracting from the public purse, 





and lived at that period : or raga Xae-yri may have 
been saidin joke when raga yvag-axrovs wasexpected, 


other fellows of bad stamp—forgers. There was 





also a river of this name in Peloponnesus, to 
which it may contain an allusion. 

The Chaonians were a people of Epirus: but 
Aristophanes always alludes by this word to a vice 
of the most unnatural sort, deriving it from the 
verb van, to gape, though without attaching any 
odium to the natives of that country. 

He next, in a comic way, addresses the old 


| Acharnians, calling them by names indicative of 


begs for one of the plumes, which proves to be in | 
requisition for the purpose of tickling his throat in | 


order to get rid of his squeamishness in an effectual 
manner, 
braggart appearance of the commander, likening 
him from his plumes to some imaginary bird which 


Some cuts are made at the pompous and | 


he calls a xoucrodaxudos, (empty boaster) which | 


we may translate a mock-bird ; it is a play upon 
the name of some unknown feathered biped, and 
perhaps of much the same effect as if we punned 
upon the “ Bustard,” calling it a “ Boaster or 
Blusterer.” His sudden elevation in the service, 
without having shown himself worthy of it by 
courage and zeal, is brought under review, as well 
ts his ambitious and mercenary spirit ; all which, 
though it might have application to many of the 
Athenian generals, still, as before mentioned, we 
deem misapplied to Lamachus, who though of no 
great ability was not vicious. The general mo- 
destly excuses himself by saying he was elected to 
his post by show of hands.—Justown asserts his 
tlectors to have been a parcel of gowks, and breaks 
ut into a tirade against those youngsters, who 
gt snug billets and wasted time and public money 
= embassies, while honest old fellows with hoary 

rlike his Acharnian friends around him, had 
stand the brunt of toil and battle. 

Your Tisameno-Phrenippuses, persons of worth- 





their trade ; thus ** Marilades” becomes, translated, 
“Son of a Cinder, ’"—“ Dracyllus,” “ Mr. Firebrand,” 
“Euphorides,’ “Strong Porter, '—* Prinides,” ** De- 
scendant of the holm-oak.” “ Have any of you been 
so fortunate as to be sent on any of these well paid 
missions?” At which the old gentlemen all wag 
their noddles implying a negative. “I knew it—but 
Lamachus and the son of Corsyra, that is, Megacles, 
have.’ This last was the son of Alemmon, a rich 
and illustrious Athenian, by his lady Caesyra, who 
was leader of the fashions, and so famous for her 
luxury and extravagance that her name passed into 
Attic glossology, Komugovedas, meaning “to live 
luxuriously,” or “ after the manner of Coesyra.” 
Yet it was but lately that these two persons, 
Lamachus and Megacles, were cut by their ac- 
quaintances, and all cried, “Gare de l'eau” when 
they appeared in the street, because they were 
behind in their club subscription. These Eranoi, 
or clubs, were established at Athens for charitable 
as well as convivial purposes ; the members dined 
together once a month, either asa pic-nic party, 
to which each brought his own dish, or a sum of 
money was contributed to one who catered for all; 
any member failing to pay, his share was made up 
by the president for the night, and it was reckoned 
extremely dishonourable to be a defaulter, La- 
machus now makes his exit, exclaiming on the 
insolence of democracy, and still vowing war 
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to the knife on the Peloponnesians, while Justown, 
copying his style, offers free trade to them and 
their allies, with one proviso, that they traffic not 
with that general. 

The actors here leave the stage to the Chorus, 
who begin to be convinced that Justown has the 
best of the argument, and coming forward, the 
Coryphzus speaks the parabasis or epilogue, to the 
audience, in the character of the author himself. 
Let us strip to our work and attack the anapvests. 
The anapestic measure, two short syllables and a 
long, prevailed in satirical poems, in mockery, sar- 
casm, and jest, derived from avavaiw, to strike back, 
or rebound ; so the simile of stripping like an 
athlete for the arena is in good keeping. 

Aristophanes, in the parabasis, again defends 
himself against the accusations of Cleon, maintain- 
ing that his object in “ The Babylonians” was only 
to prevent his fellow-citizens from being cajoled 
by the flattery of foreign ambassadors: which they 
too readily were; for no sooner did any legate 
speaking in the assembly, call them a violet- 
crowned nation, cr rich and shining (sleek and 
oily) Athens, basting round them the honour of 
the anchovy, than they bounded on their seats in 
an electric fit of joy: but his wise counsels and 
lessons on democratic government had such an 
effect on the foreigners who had heard them, that 
they now brought tribute to Athens, in order to 
see their famous poet who had hazarded his life to 
teach them what was just and right ; and mention 
that even the great King of Persia had said, in 
presence of the Spartan embassy, that the people 
who followed the advice of Aristophanes would be 
most prosperous both at home and abroad. This 
self-compliment is only brought in by way of joke, 
to account for the great desire manifested by the 
Lacedemonians to get possession of AZgina, not 
for its own sake, but that they might deprive them 
of the poet, or plunder the poet. | We have some 
suspicion that the father of Aristophanes was a 
denizen of this island, as from this passage the 
comedian certainly seems to have had property 
there ; and asthe principal personage in the drama 
is called Dicwopolis or Justown, an epithet ap- 
plied by Pindar to gina, 


“ That fair island, seat of righteousness.” 
So Cleon may weave his tissue of calumnies 
against him, but 


“ With truth at his side, 
And honour his guide,” 


he now bids defiance to such a lache and lewd pol- 
troon. 

A portion of the Chorus next separate from the 
main body, and sing a solemn invocation to the fiery 
Acharnian muse, which, though somewhat bur- 
lesqued, is still a very spirited piece of poetry roll- 
ing down upon us with all the vigour and enthu- 
siasm of a wild dithyrambic—the commencement 
somewhat akin to Shakspere’s Henry V. 


“ O for a muse of fire that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention.”—— 


Come, muse of Acharnx, 
Bold, nervous, and fiery, 





Come on the strength of 
The flame, I desire ye ; 
Come as the fire-streaks when holm-oak is blazing 
Come as the sparks which the bellows are raising” 
While sardines are frying, 
Cooks basting and plying, 
Tasty Thasian sauce round the savoury fish, 
And kneading the cake that shall relish our dish. 
Come, strike me a chord, clear-toned, rustic, and stron 
All potent to save your good tribesman from wrong, 


The Chorus is again re-united, and the main 
body continue their accusations against the demo- 
cracy, who have forgot their doughty deeds gt 
Marathon, and now, when perfect Tithonuses jn 
age, they who were once pursuers become the 
pursued, when the staff is their supporting deity, 
and mumbling, they are little better than dum) 
cracked pipes. 

And his big manly voice 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. 

They are impeached, dragged before the tribunal, 
jeered, flouted, laughed at, and with the tear in 
their eyes go home to inform their friends that 
they have been fined of the money they had laid 
up, wherewith to buy their coffins, by a set of 
small beardless orators, whose sole stock in trade is 
clap-trapand impudence. The particular caseof the 
banishment of Thucydides, not the historian, but 
the son of Milesius, and who was head of the party 
opposed to Pericles in the state, is adduced as an 
example of age and respectability, borne down by 
the glib tongue of youthful low-bred demagogues, 
such as Cephisodemus and Euathlus, the former 
of whom he leads us to believe by ingenious hints 
to have derived his parentage from uo higher origin 
than a Scythian bowman, a public police officer of 
Athens. This fact gives considerable play to his 
manifold wit. Thucydides being enveloped in 
a Scythian wilderness or desert of Scythia, the 
audience might understand either that country to 
have been his place of banishment, or that he was 
guarded, jostled, and insulted by these bowmen or 
Scythians, or talked down by an orator whose sire 
was said to have been of that rank and dignity. 
The latter orator, from his name, Euathlus, he 
reckons to have derived his parentage from a prize- 
wrestler ; these fought forthe Clepsydra, while he 
had fought for the state. The Clepsydra, from 
xrsrrev Ldw2, to conceal water, was a water time- 
measurer : it was an article made of brass or bronze, 
a hollow globe flattened at the top with a short 
neck, like a little globular whisky bottle ; there 
were various small round holes in the bottom of it 
like a drainer, through which the water stealthily 
dropped : and each orator had so many clepsydra- 
fulls allowed him for the time of his speech, with 
the liberty of disposing of any superfluous quan- 
tity to his successor. ; 

The Chorus and the act concludes with an advice 
to the Athenian people, involving a rebuke on the 
son of Clinias, the famous Alcibiades, then a youth 
of twenty, sowing his wild oats in the dissolute 
stage of his career. ; 

Commentators have boggled at the two last lines 
of this Chorus. E&¢Aauvesy, literally “ to chase, 18° 
plies legally banishment ; and gevye, “ to flee, "a 
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sles legally prosecution, terminating in fine—so 
hat Aristophanes jokes upon the literal meaning of 
ewords. The C7s0%v—to fine or punish, is appli- 
able to both penalties, The translation subjoined 
will bring out the meaning— 
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_ That pleaders each should make their speech against 

| their like in years, 

The old oppose the old as foes, the toothless barristers ; 

While ’gainst the young with babbling tongue the 

| dissolute may prate, 

The lewd and wild like Clinias’ child——and heneeforth 
in our state 


Bat since in vain we try to gain the respite due to age, Should one be sent to banishment, or prosecuted be 
Let this decree immediately your legal thoughts engage; | Thatoldforoldand young for young should fix the penalty. 





OSWALD HERBST’S LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


LETTER 11.—TO CARL FRUHLING. 


Ambleside. 


[am not about to write for you a description of 


this country of lakes and mountains in which Iam | 


wandering. I never like to employ the pen in the 
place of the pencil and the palette. Even the 
eat poet who has hallowed this region by the 
grene light of his genius, has scarcely ever at- 
tempted to describe its outward features. No: 
but he has imbibed the very soul of the scene spread 
tefore him. The thoughts from which emanated 
these glorious forms of blue and violet, rosy and 
purple mountains, lakes of all hues, and banks of 
eery green, Jone moors where the lark only breaks 
the silence, rocky mountain-passes through which 
enturies have flowed and left no mark,—these 
thoughts have had birth in his soul, and live in 
his verse, or rather live in the souls of his fellow- 
men, and are called up into distinctness by the 
hieroglyphics of his poetry. 

Ishall attempt no portraiture of this country, 
vhich a great poet, living for more than half a 
entury in the midst of it, and walking, really 


walking, not in dreams, all over its hills and dales, | 


| like the towers and spires of a vast city illumin- 
ated,—ancient gray churches in green valleys, or 
still older dark yew trees in the midst of the vales, 
—shepherds’ cottages on the hill sides, commanding 
| views that a king’s palace might envy ; these are 
| a few lines which your fancy may fill up. I feel 
as if [could wander about these hills and valleys, 
and be happy for ever ;—but a truce to German 
sentimentality, as the English call our Gefiihl. 
During the last four days, I have visited Derwent- 
water, Windermere, and Rydal Water. On 
Tuesday, I passed by Greta Hall, the residence of 
one of the greatest of England’s living authors,— 
Robert Southey. 

I stood and gazed upon the house so long devoted 
to the pursuits of elegant literature ; but as I had 
heard accounts of the hopeless state of the laureate’s 
health, I did not endeavour to gain an introduc- 
tion. Here he has spent a life in writing. Per- 
haps his great error has been in the multifarious 
character of his authorship. Writing only from 
chance recollection, I could make out a long list 
of his works. He wrote five or six epic poems only 
as light excursions from his more serious literary 


las not attempted to portray. For such a purpose | toils, and in this age of division of labour! Let me 


sgood engraving is better than a hundred pages 
ofwritten sketchery. 

Imay tell you, however, that I have enjoyed 
the most glorious weather during my residence 
iere—a whole fortnight of bright, blue days and 


see—“ Joan of Arc ;” “Thalaba,” (a wild Arabian 
romance): * Madoc ;” ‘“ Roderic ;’ “ The Curse 
of Kehama,” (founded on the Hindoo mythology ;) 
these are all epical in their character. Beside these 
poetical works, he wrote several considerable pieces 





doudless moonlight nights,—no slight luxury for 
‘tourist in England! Surrounded by a mighty 

‘otherhood of blue mountains, and travelling | 
ilong the borders of beautiful, placid lakes, I feel no 
‘sire to sketch them. I am contented with the 
ofty thoughts and deep feelings they awaken 
within me, 


Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 

(So sweet, we know not we are listening to it,) 

They, the meanwhile, are blending with my thoughts ; 
Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy. 





The general character of the views among the 

akesis that of chaste, not luxurious, beauty. The | 
ine chestnut trees overshadowing the village inn, | 
~the old quarry among the hills,—the lonely 
‘omesteads in the vales,—the quiet recesses beside 
the upland tarns, where a solitary bird sailing 
ver the dark water is a considerable interrup- 
wn to the solitude,—the nooks and glens and 
“lls in the bosom of the mountains, clothed with 
Purple heather, and looking like places for solemn 
“tings of angels by moonlight, —the rocky 
wlintered and pinnacled ridges of the hills, some- 
“Ues all-a-glow in the setting sun, and showing 





of verse in his office as poet-laureate, such as the 
** Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo,” &c. Then come 
his historical writings :—** The History of the 
Peninsular War ;” “ The History of Brazil ;” and 
the “ Book of the Church.” 

He wrote, too, the “ Life of Wesley,” the “ Lives 
of Nelson, and other naval heroes of Britain.’”’ He 
was one of the main contributors to The Quarterly 
Review, and wrote prefaces and notes to works be- 
yond my power of recollection. Who could doall 
this well? And yet he did every thing in excellent 
style. His writing of English, it is generally al- 
lowed, has not been equalled in this age of endless 
scribbling. But concentration and definitiveness of 


object seem to have been wanting. In this point of 


view, he forms a contrast to his neighbour Words- 


_ worth, resident only about fourteen miles from Greta 


Hall, who seems to have devoted all the powers of 
his life to the simple object of gaining a high 
place among the standard poets of England; and 
he has lived to see that object accomplished. How 
much more orderly would the world of letters be, 
if every man would do his proper work—the one 


thing which he cando best! In England, we have 
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men dissipating their time and talents by writing 
novels, tragedies, epics, histories, and biographies ; 
not doing one thing well; but trying to supply 
the place of perfection of form and mastery of 
workmanship by abundance of materials. Hun- 
dreds of volumes of sermons are every year turned 
out of the press, and not a new thing in them, 
only a change of phraseology, as if old volumes of 
sermons had been torn to pieces, and put into a 
kaleidescope: shake it, and behold! a new volume 
arranges itself for the press. In Germany, you go 
on in the same fashion. What ship-loads of twad- 
dle you send to Leipsic fair! And then your 
catalogues come over here, and the poor English 
student sees advertised Herr Widerspruch’s con- 
fused dreamings on sundry matters, under the 
title of a “ New System of Metaphysics” —buys 
the book, and, (wonderful to tell!) reads it ; then 
renounces German literature for ever! But I am 
not accusing Southey of this great fault of pur- 
poseless writing ; yet I would ask, where is the 
work upon which you may put your finger and 
say, this will hand down Southey’s genius to pos- 
terity? Sir Walter Scott, I verily believe, set a 
bad example of this literary over-production. 
Surely five or six good novels are enough to carry 


one man’s name down to the end of the world. In | 


a little time, when all the vanities of the French 
school shall be forgotten, when men become con- 
tent with doing only a little in the great whole of 
literature, taking care that that little shall be sound 
and good, we shall have a more sincere and valuable 








literature, more united to our life—a more certain | 


guide of our active career. I regard the great Poet 
of the Lakes, William Wordsworth, as one of the 
most devoted prophets of such a literature. A 
beautiful unity of purpose ‘pervades the whole of 
his writings; and he has never swerved from his 
course, in obedience to the vague clamour of so- 
called criticism. 
Milton, nor a Goethe, and he never tried to be; 
but he is William Wordsworth—a peculiar, ori- 
ginal, and sublime poet. The organ of his genius 
has not every tone of a full orchestra in it ; but it 
has its own peculiar tones, and they are all true 
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friend of Wordsworth, attacked the dogma, ths 
all reading should be in conversational tones. ’ 
with regard to poetry, I am sure he was right, I 
heard some fine specimens of poetical recitation the 
other evening. In this neighbourhood, I had the 
rare happiness of meeting a remarkable map the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Edirdergh 
University—as unlike one of the old-fashioned 
German professors as you can imagine, Not dried 
up with study, I assure you; but a fresh, hale 
out-of-doors man; though advanced in years, stil] 
having all the marks of manly beauty about hin 
He is one who has an eye and a heart to find moral 
philosophy in the skies, and hills, and streams. 
and, for the love of such philosophy, and its ins. 
parable twin-sister, poetry, he hastravelled through 
many a summer’s day, over the hills and along the 
valleys of Scotland and England. It was @ rare 
privilege to walk beside this man of genius along 
the shore of Windermere, and listen to his expres. 
sive chanting of Wordsworth’s poetry, of which 
his memory seems full to overflowing. We had 
a long conversation on English and German liters. 
ture. He hardly seemed fairly to appreciate our 
idol Goethe; and I, with all the awkwardness of 
a man thinking in German and speaking in Eng. 
lish, began to preach about his universality of 
genius, his aesthetic purity, &c., but apparently 
with little effect. We both agreed that the Eng. 
lish public is not ripe to receive him. 

Such an epic as “Hermann and Dorothea” 
would never make the noise here that it did in 
Fatherland; and, as to “ Tasso,” it certainly 
would not sell. There is a want in Goethe of the 
strong popular effects to which the English public 
is partial. It seemed to me that the Professor, 
though cheerful, spoke rather hopelessly of the 
rising English literature, and especially of the 


| young poets. 


Ife is not a Shakspere, nor a | 


and good, essential portions of the music of the | 


universe. He has never tried to play any man’s 
music over again, but has kept to his own. 
all these hills are full of echoes to the majestic 
tones of his verse. 
well as in their native region. 
cover in them the mode of their composition ; not 
in the silence of the study, but chanted forth in 


And | 


Nowhere do his lines sound so | 
You can easily dis- | 


concert with the sounds of winds, and woods, and | 
_Lauras, Cynthias, Olivias, and other damsels, se 


streams. Sometimes their solemn music comes like 
a majestic blast through one of these rocky valleys; 
sometimes it dies away likethe evening breezes pass- 


ing over these lakes. In these days, when memory, | 


self-cultivation, and oral delivery, are sacrificed to 
the habit of almost continual reading, it is forgot- 
ten that poetry is, at least, intended to be read 
aloud, if not to be sung: and well it is that this 
rule is forgotten, for the sake of many minor poets; 


Of Wordsworth he spoke with the utmost vene 
ration, and, as I thought, almost exceeded the 
bounds of due praise. I agreed with him, that it 
is a disgrace to the German public, that while we 
have translations of Byron, Bulwer, and Boz, we 
should remain so ignorant of Wordsworth. He 
gave me some amusing accounts of the criticisms 
passed upon the poet’s early productions, by 3 
conceited little coterie belonging to The Edinburgh 
Review. After Cowper, that genuine English poet, 
a school sprung up of poor tinsel Euphuists i 
poetry, writers of sounding jargon, collectors of 
epithets, whose definition of poetry was, simply, 
that it should be something utterly unlike pros: 
that it should pertain to a world of high-flow 


moping and moonshine, utterly out of the 

world. To attempt to find poetry in a little per 
sant girl, or in a real old man, or to write, f 
poetry, collocations of words, such as, apart from 
rhyme and metre, a man might use in comme 
conversation, without making you stare at him. 
was a heresy sufficient to raise the bile of this §* 


_neration of poetical critics. To suit their deprav 


their verses would make but a miserable sound if | 


chanted in the openair. By the by, while I speak 


of chanting, I remember that Coleridge, the early 


' 
' 


| 


stomachs, in poetry, Virtue must be “ winged 
airs celestial ;” Hope must come out of her dre 
ing-room, “ azure-robed, and golden-smiling; 
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snd lovely Lucretia must “ melt away ina silver 


which her tender swain desires to “swim to the 
haven of bliss.” All this was poetry ; and, there- 
fore, when Wordsworth wrote, 
I met a little peasant girl: 
She was seven years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That cluster’d round her head, 


of course that was not poetry, though it might be 
very true and natural ; but the critics set about to 

rody the style, by such verses as Dr. Johnson’s 
famous imitation of the Percy Reliques :— 

As, with my hat upon my head, 
I walk’d into the Strand, 
I there did meet another man 
With his hat in his hand. 

They pronounced their verdict upon such poetry 
in the style of Dr. Johnson upon Ossian— Many 
men, Many women, and many children might 
write such poetry.” But the many never make 
their appearance. And, even at the present day, 
when a change has come over the spirit of a great 
part of the public mind, and a considerable amount 
of vague admiration is bestowed upon Wordsworth, 
there is still a want of good criticism. Only a 
few months ago, in one of the leading periodicals, 
Mr. Landor, in an imaginary conversation between 
Porson and Southey, made an elaborate but lame 
attack upon Wordsworth’s poetry; and as he is 
remarkable for repeated complaints over the low 
sate of English criticism, you might expect that 
he would try to mend the matter. But what does 
hedo? In the first place, he limits his quotations 
to the “ Lyrical Ballads,” poems which cannot 
give a true idea of the whole of Wordsworth’'s 
genius. Almost the whole of his criticism is spent 
inadducing a few examples of defective grammar, 
expletives, or feeble expressions. Of the thoughts 
of the poet he says nothing ; and it is evident that 
he knows very little ; but this he gives forth as an 
oracle—“* They are not dramatic — not erciting.” 
He does not inquire whether the meditative class of 
petry is not, in its time and place, as good as Ho- 
mer was in his time and place. He does not in- 
quire whether the assertion of the old realities of 
humanity, as the domain of poetry,—the calling 
away of the muse from the high-flown and impos- 
sible to the simple, natural, and contented region, 
—is good or not, at least as a counterpart to other 
tendencies. No: he does not inquire whether the 
View of nature given in these poems is any im- 
provement upon mechanical philosophy. No: he | 
decides that the poetry is not Greek, not dramatic, | 
not exciting, and therefore not good. As to the 
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| nan who would put the two qualities asunder, as 
wer of crystalline tears,” to make a river in | 


he does here, cannot know much of the character 
of poetry. For what is “ composure” without the 
opposite quality which he denominates “ excite- 
ment ‘’’ what but sleep, death, nothingness? 
And, again, what would be his “ excitement” 
Without the opposite “ composure?” what but 
dissipation ; unconnected, unsystematic, uncon- 
trolled movement? (not conceivable.) And if he 
would say that “ excitement” is necessary to life 
and action, then, if he means any thing self-con- 
sistent by the words, he must know that compo- 
sure is as necessary to excitement, as this is 
to that to constitute life. It is a fair conclusion, 
from his principle, that brandy belongs to the 
“higher poetry,” and opium (as De Quincey tells 
us) must be poetry in both styles—starting in the 
sky, and coming down as much below, as it soared 
above the earth, But this professed canon of cri- 
ticism is just simple nonsense ; and unless he can 
bring something a little weightier against Words- 
worth, he will never sink his poetry into the 
depths of oblivion. He might as well teach us, 
that the character of a superior solar system is its 
centrifugal force ; but that the character of an 
inferior one, is found in its centripetal force. Or 
his philosophy may tell us, that the sublimity of 
the sea is in its commotions; but that it sadly 
loses its character in the still deep. Or he may 
array the activity against the quietude of light ; 
or the abiding root against the unfolding buds in 
vegetation. Or, in short, he may set up his one-sided 
statement against all life and all nature; for, of 
course, the principle of poetry is the principle of life 
and nature, neither a stand-still nor a runaway 
principle, but an organic movement. The quality 
of poetry which he commends by the name of * ex- 
citement,” has certainly its place in poetry as in 
life, nature, and history, and may even have, for a 
time, an almost exclusive prevalence; as in a war- 
song we should hardly point to the oblivion likely 
to entomb all the glory of battle a hundred years 
hence. But we may fairly reverse the argument, 
and say that the prevailing character of composure 
in the poetry criticised may surely be defended as 
being in due time and place, in an age torn and 
divided, and filled with the disturbances of tem- 
porary things; that it may be allowed, amid ail 
kinds of aspirants, disturbers, complainers, and 
destroyers, for one mind, reared among the stead- 
fast mountains, to devote himself to the study, 
love, and celebration of the eternal truths sym- 
bolized in them. 

But enough of all this. I will just give you a 
better definition of the nature and purpose of 


Greek of which he talks so learnedly, [had rather | poetry from the pen of a poet :— 


take the judgment of the English Opium-Eater. 
The dramatic character of the poems we will waive | 
forthe present ; but let us see the general principle 
a Which he sums up his whole criticism. Here it 
Si—“ The effect of the higher poetry is excitement ; 
the effect of the inferior is composure.” There’s a 
“non of criticism for you! Would not its rice 
tered be just as true? Not to say any thing of the 
UWeritical, and merely physical, word, “ excite- 
ment,” used in a canon of poetical criticism, the 
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The thousand courses of our human life, 

Each other crossing and in strife engaging, 
Who comprehends ! who knows the mystery 
Of nature /—what, with all her industry 

And all her love, she means for man at last ? 
The vastness and complexity of life 
O’ermaster us—the man of clearest mind 

Can only from his narrow boundary sigh 

And pray for guidance through the labyrinth. 
Then comes the Port and brings forth his work ; 
(Even as golden key to ope the doors 
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Of life, the human soul and nature’s self,) 

A few chosen agents places on the scene 

And but a few of life’s events sets forth, 

Yet all with meaning, purpose, rule and end. 
You mingle with the plot your thoughts, and fill 
The work with your own life, your very self, 
Till there you see well-ordered nature shine 
And human life illumined cheerfully : 

Then, in the vast commotions of the world, 
Behold a thousand minor plots unfolding 

Each well and clearly, in its sphere, completed. 
Greece call’d her Poet rightly a creator, 

And if no single hand fulfil the task, 

True Poetry can recreate the world. 


After all this, I am ready to give you a little 
of my own criticism upon Wordsworth’s poetry ; 
and to begin with fault-finding, I must admit that 
it is deficient in dramatic variety, and that its 
truths are given too abstractedly. It must be ad- 
mitted that Wordsworth seldom goes out of his 
own character. All the persons celebrated in his 
writings are but shadows cast from himself, unless 
I must except “ Peter Bell ;” but Peter Bell has 
hardly any individuality which distinguishes him 
from a thousand others belonging to the large 
class of coarse, uninstructed, unfeeling boors. The 
philosophical pedlar in “'The Excursion” is only the 
author with a pack on his shoulders. “The Vicar 
at the Church among the Mountains,” is still the 
poet’s self. The splendid youth in the beautiful 
poem of “ Ruth,” has hardly any distinct pecu- 
liarity to mark him out from the crowd of other 
gay, bold, enterprising but unprincipled young 
men. ‘Then the feminine personages of his poems ; 
Ruth, Margaret, Ellen, the sailor's mother, Emily 
of Rylstone, and others, are all sweet women; but 
I know nothing distinguishing to say of them, save 
that such a celestial light of purity and patient 
suffering seems shed upon the face of Emily as 
makes her a sister to angels. But it must be 
allowed that Wordsworth has not the variety of 
dramatic genius. The other great point in which 
he fails is closely allied to the defect already stated: 
it is the mode of ahstract and philosophical utter- 
ance of truths which poetry should rather bring 


out as the results of an extensive action in the | 


sphere of human life. For instance, holy revela- 
tion and reason both tell us that, while the evil- 
doers are driven away “ like chaff before the wind,” 
the good and patient shall “dwell in the earth” 
and have “abundance of peace as long as the 
moon endureth.” But what has poetry to do with 
this truth? Not to re-state it overand over again 
in its abstract terms ; but to set it forth, to deve- 
lop it in living action. Poetry must place before 
us the gcod and patient, put them through their 
necessary trials among the self-destructive errors 
of the evil-doers, and bring them out into the 
enjoyment of “the peace that passeth understand- 
ing.” The main truths implied in all poetry are 
as common as the answers in the Catechism. That 
the human soul has fellowship with nature—that 
in nature are found symbols of its thoughts and 
affections—that all mankind are one; these truths 
are implicitly confessed by all. But poetry has 
not to do with abstract definitions: these come after 
it. Poetry must give the filling-up of such out- 
lines, the life, the reality, the action which they 


| 





signify. The abstract doctrine of King Lear o, of 
Othello might be given in a very few words: but 
these words would not make the tragedies, 

The whole of the Odyssey, in abstract doctrine 
might be put in a nut-shell; thus :—« - 
who take advantage of a gentleman’s absence to 
take liberties with his wife and his property, are 
liable to be surprised by that gentleman’s retry,” 
But this is not the Odyssey. 

Now, in Wordsworth, the ¢pse dizit or the ab. 
stract declaration too much prevails over the pure 
development of principles. Avoiding, at once 
extravagant laudation and depreciation, the best 
eulogium upon the poet will be to state fairly wha 
he has done. Ina very dissipated age, he has been 
constant to a solemn idea of the poet’s duty :—he 
has not wasted his time in criticising others—he has 
not filled a library-shelf with scoresof vain attempts 
in various departments—he has not prostrated his 
powers beneath any reigning cant of the times ; but 
he has maintained harmony between his powers and 
his performances. He has been far more happy 
than Coleridge, who left poetry for philosophy, yet 
never attained demonstrative science ; but always 
(as Schiller confesses of himself) played the philo- 
sopher when he should have been the poet, and 
vice versa. 

It was with no slight degree of veneration 
that I approached the dwelling of this true poet 
at Rydal Mount. At some little distance I per- 
ceived an aged man slowly pacing to and fro in 
the garden. His figure was spare, and his stature 
depressed by something of a stooping attitude: the 


head was drooped in meditation. As I came nearer 


I could see that the complexion was dark and 
weather-beaten, and the eyes appeared dim and 
defective. The lines of the face were hard and 
distinct ; but something of a serene melancholy, 
telling of “ thoughts too deep for tears,” character- 
ized the whole countenance. I felt that this was 
Wordsworth, the genius who had attracted me 
into this lake district. I thought that he gazed 
towards me; and what do you guess I did? Why, 
though provided with a note of introduction, I 
walked on right past his house, as if in a great 
hurry to get to Ambleside that afternoon. How- 
ever, I did not go so far ; but passed the afternoon 
in strolling about near the water, and waited for 
the dusk of evening to accomplish my object. After 
taking a little refreshment I found myself deter 
mined upon success. 

Without any further meditation I proceeded 
directly to the house. My introductory note was 
presented ; and, in a very little time, 1 found my- 
self quite at home in the poet’s study. Of cours 
I began to tell how I had enjoyed the country and 
the fine weather. I repressed all German sent 
ment, and spoke soberly and reservedly, meaning 
just as much as and no more than I said. I com 
pared the lake scenery with the most notable 
scenery of Germany ; but used no extravagant 
language either of admiration or of the reverse. To 
all this the aged and venerable poet listened with 
apparent interest, and from remarks upon scenery 
and climate we came to literature. Here my flow 
of English was somewhat checked by a questi? 
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shout the young poets arising in Fatherland. I 
felt at once, as I have often done before, that our 
young authors, with all their fire and energy and 
fund of new ideas, have not enough of sobriety, 
distinctness, or intelligibility of character to make 
it easy to talk about them or to describe their 
characters. How much more easily could I ex- 
plain, in Germany, the characters of any great 
English poets, say Pope, or Cowper, or Crabbe, 
than explain here the characteristics of our new 
literature! This fault must be amended among 
ys soon, and our young Pansophists and Uni- 
versalists must learn to be content with being 
something particular. I never feel so strongly im- 
ressed with the vague character of a great portion 
of our literature as when I am asked in this coun- 
try about the characteristics of various authors. I 
am even better prepared with answers to questions 
about our vld namby-pamby literature. I can say 
smething definite about such writers as Gleim, 
Holty, Kleist, Klopstock, Voss, and even old Bod- 
mer, With his drone of anepic, “The Nowchide ;” but 
what can I say when asked about such geniuses as 
—, and , and ? Iam driven into the 
regions of religion, or politics, or philosophy, to 
find characteristics of their writings. I felt that a 
great part of our literature was not worth talk- 
ing of toa man like Wordsworth ; though I also 
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am sure that we have writers who are the glory of 
our land. I shall not soon forget the hour of twi- 
light which I spent in the society of the poet. He 
spoke freely upon many interesting topics—his 
contemporaries, and the character of the times. It 
seemed to me that, in his appreciation of the rela- 
tive merits of English writers, he had a peculiar 
standard. Though he spoke with warm admira- 
tion of the vigour and fertility of Sir Walter 
Scott’s genius, I thought I could discover in his 
remarks an undertone of dissent from the univer- 


sal applause which has anticipated the judgment 


of posterity, and placed him at the side of Shak- 
spere. It might be my mistake ; but | imagined 
that he did not seem so conversant with the novels 
and romances of the northern magician as even I, 
a German, might be. Of Southey he spoke in 
terms of affectionate regret for the premature decay 
of his faculties. We had some conversation also 
about Coleridge, his early friend, of whom he spoke 
as a man of wonderful imagination and luxurious 
eloquence ; but in early life bewildered in his pur- 
suits, and turning aside from the due cultivation of 
his birth-right, poetry, to politics, criticism, reli- 
gious controversy, and metaphysics, without at- 
taining in any of these departments the perfection 
and mastery which he might have reached as a 





poet. 





A TEACHER’S JOURNAL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A DRESSMAKER'S DIARY.” 


Feb, 1.—Sne is a good creature that old aunt of 
mine, at Jeast so mamma used to say ; and then 
papa added, “ Yes, there are few so good, with all 
her faults ;” and then I thought, “ God help this 
poor world if there are few people so good as my 
chattering meddling advice-giving old aunt.” But 
now, when she’s all I have left, and when I have 
just quitted this little a//, I begin to wonder at the 
valuable qualities I can see or imagine in her. 
She means well, I never knew before how much 
was contained in this “ faint praise,” wherewith, 
it seems to me, people “damn” those against 
whom they can allege no glaring fault. But how 
many good qualities must one have in order to 
mean well! <A selfish person never wishes to be 
of use—he can’t mean well. Then a person must be 
able to forgive offence, to overlook deficiencies, 
and to feel interest in, without pretending to judge 
the faults or vices of, those whom he is inclined to 
help: to do all this one must have great liberality, 
goodness of heart, and self-control. Really, my 
dear aunt, I have done you the injustice which I 
myself so often resent and condemn ; because your 
Virtues were not of the showy kind, I have not 
*en them at first glance, and have not troubled 
myself to seek farther. So, to make amends, I 
will keep a journal as you wish me. I can’t see 
how it can do any good. Howcan I possibly get so 
much wisdom out of what I have written myself? 
She said, I should “ be astonished to see, when I 
read it over,” and then came some of her unfinished 
*ntences, I don’t see what I shall be astonished 





at, unless at the nonsense I write, and aunty need 
not think I am always going to try to write sense. 

feb, 2.—It is gloomy. I can’t help writing it, 
however ridiculous the complaint may appear. 
I know very well I have no just reason to be sad 
because I have altered my place of abode. And 
I have reason to expect a fair share of the com- 
forts of life here, and not more disagreeables than 
usually fall to the lot of mortals, But it is the 
first night. I never knew before that chairs 
and tables were friends; I miscalculated when I 
thought I could quit my aunt so easily. It is true 
I never wanted her when I was with her; but I 
had the room, the furniture. And then I am 
dispirited by my reception to-day. Mrs, Wells 
took care to let me know that 1 ought to have 
come yesterday ; and when I gave my reason, 
(which I thought a very good one, since I only had 
opportunities of coming twice a-week, two days 
too soon or a day too late,) she seemed to set me 
down as a negligent school-girl, and told me she 
“ did not want excuses.” It is true, she smiled as 
she said it; but that was to soften down the un- 
politeness of telling me my reason was an excuse, 
That Miss Ebbs is very well, at least so-so, She 
seemed glad to have some one to talk to; indeed, 
she told me so in the first half hour we were toge- 
ther. I mentioned Miss Phipps, the other teacher. 
She said, pressing my hand, I hope I have found 
some one superior to her. I can’t understand how 
the addition of one conversible person can make her 
so very pathetic; but there are who think more of 
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society than I do: I believe I could live very well 
without it. Well, here] am. Every body must 
work, and it is not that I complain of. Why am I 
downcast 2? I undertake, of my own free choice, a 
moderate labour, without hardship, and with “ op- 
portunities of improvement,” (I dislike the phrase 
excessively, though I cannot but value the thing.) 
’Tis true, ‘tis the first night. Well, to-morrow I will 
be cured. I promise myself to get merry. 

Feb. 3.—I begin to have a respect for myself. 


Though not merry, I am well: not downcast. So | 


I will forgive myself my irrational discontent at 
my circumstances, when I am having just my own 
way, in consideration of my courage in getting 


over it. Employment doesa deal. Iam already | 


at home in that “great” school-room, as they 
call it, (in opposition to a smaller one on the 
other side the entrance.) It looked to me so large 
and cold, I thought I should like very well to have 
to teach only in the small one, as if the nearness 


of the walls would keep me warmer. But a room | 
must be filled with ideas ; and if this has not easy | 
‘gives me a good conscience, to be sure ; but when 
| I’ve been all the week at the disposal of another, 


chairs, pictures, carpet, hearthrug, and other such 
things, the object of which is to awake pleasant 
thoughts, it has plenty of human faces, and conse- 
quently of interest, hope, and fear. In short, there 


Feb, 5.—Now for the reflections. The first ig g 
painful one; it concerns my “ opportunities for 
improvement.” I forgot this at first, I wanted 
to learn what I should have to do in the school. 
room; but now I have been four days, and mors. 





over it is Saturday night, and this journal-keepj 
makes me observant of “times and seasons,” and 
now is the time to ask myself what have I gained 





in this last week of my life? I have learned to 
work eight hours a-day in the school-room, and to 
sit dawdling three more, often five. However, | 
won't be discontented ; to have exchanged an idle 
life for a useful one is enough for one week, Qn 
| Monday I will begin and think about the imprors. 
ment. 

Feb. 6, Sunday, —The reason I’m go dyll, 
| When one has not been out all the week, walkinz 
to church and back overpowers one with fatigue, 
at least it has done me. However, when the wea- 


stately affairs, no doubt, but better than none, 
There is one bad thing about this “ working.” It 


‘ther mends we shall “take some walks 5 stiff, 
| 
| 


[ can’t find a will of my own for Sundays, There 
were many things I should like to do; but then] 


are the means of leading a useful and worthy life, | was not sure I should have liberty to begin, and 
and I am content with it, and with myself that [| certainly I should not have found time to finish 


have undertaken it. 

Feb. 4.—That Miss Phipps is a fool! She is 
always getting into passions, or having spetes, or 
thinking she is ill-used or neglected. Now the 
fact is, though it may be polite to profess respect 
toa stranger (though really we can never feel 
any,) it is carrying hypocrisy too far to show to 
one with whom we are in habits of intercourse 
more than we actually feel. So if Phippy won't 
be insulted by being called Phippy, she must make 
herself so respectable that no one calls her so. I 
ventured to represent this to her, when she told me 
the history of her griefs, as we curled our hair ; on 
which she exclaimed “ Respectable! do you think I 
am less respectable than Miss Ebbs? They never 
dare to behave to her as they do to me!” I was on 
the point of answering, ‘ You don’t behave so well 
to them;” but I only said Miss Ebbs was the head 
teacher. ‘“ Yes,” she said, “that’sit. Mrs. Wells 
does not protect her teachers as she ought to do! 
She thinks of no one but Miss Ebbs.” I said, 
*“ Well, if the girls were ordered to be respectful, 
what pleasure could their hypocrisy give you?” 
“That’s it,” she cried again, (it’s a favorite expres- 
sion of her’s;) “it’s all hypocrisy ! Nothing else ! 
Just hypocrisy !” She repeated this so often, that I 


think she must have found much more consolation | 


them. I thought school would be the best place 
'in the world for learning to draw. Mrs. Wells 


said, “ Of course,” I could profit by the lessons of 
all the masters, if I only chose to pay attention; 
and of course should net need watching like a 
_child, I was quite of her opinion; and, provided 
I get the necessary information, don’t much care 


| 
| whether I take it by stealth, behind the man’s 


back, or openly before his face. But I must have 
time “ to practise,” as they say here. I’ve heard 
of the practice of virtue, the “ practice of vice,’ 
and as a school phrase, practising music ; but 
schools have a language of their own, as I suppose 
'every little world has. Well, next Saturday night 
| I hope to have put some plan or other into execu- 
| tion for the “improvement.” I can give no good 
reason for not having arranged something all this 
long day: but I am getting into a machine ; oF 
perhaps I find it so difficult to think of any thing 
but the duties assigned me, because I am so new 
tothem. Never mind, I shall learn them ins 
week, and then—then Well, good resolutions 











career how can I have any thing else ? Good night, 
tanty! I don’t think I shall ever read this part 
of my journal over ; it must be terribly dull, if all 
my life is like last week ; but I will begin and 


| 
| 
j 
| 
are good at all times, and at the beginning of my 
| 
| 
| 


in the remark than ever I thought of giving: in| work “on my own account,” and what I dow 


fact I was reasoning, not consoling. However, it 


always interesting to me. Resolutions for ever! 


sent her off ; there was that good in it. I'll remem- | I'll make another, 7.¢., to note down how many 


ber it, and try it again. 
There, aunty, I shall certainly get wise out of 


| keep. 
| Feh. 7.—I’m wearied to death. When I used to 


my journal! Half a page filled with the history | have headaches at home, I still went on with my 


of a disjointed conversation on a contemptible sub- 


ject. I had intended writing some thoughts of my | 
| That comes of the journal. There, as soon #& 


own on my new existence, but this stupid stuff lay 
uppermost, so I took it first; and now I’m too 
tired: I'll do it to-morrow. 


work, well or ill; but now I can’t. 
Feb. 8.—To-night Iam not content with myself. 


opened it, my last night’s two lines stared me ip 





the face, and I remembered the hopeless feeling 
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gith which they were written. Now, my head- 
sche is gone ; and reading that [ have had it, can’t 
pring it back; but it recalls irrational thoughts. 
What nonsense did I think and not say, only be- 
I was too idle to put it in words, and had no 
one to Say it to! However, I haven’t headaches 
erry day, and in future I will let my nonsense 
through my head without betraying what is 
sing on in my pericranium. 
* Feb. 9.—Well, Billy! (that impertinent J 
ysed to call me so when I insisted that he should 
gy Miss Williams, not Maria, )}—Well, Billy, you've 
~ot somebody’s follies to laugh at besides your own. 
I never could understand the consolation of— 
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|; how. 


| 


«How many people are worse off than we are !” | 


nor see a reason for being comforted in the fact 
that other people were miserable; but when I see 
other people commit follies bigger than my own, 
chat ig a consolation. I don’t know how, but it is. 
And if I ought not to be rejoiced, I can’t help it. 
Mine was only nonsense thought; this is nonsense 
goken, ‘The curious idea that there is not much 
worth living for; that courage and exertion are 
worth nothing, when so little is to be gained by 
them, &e., &c.—I dare to write them now !—are 
not a whit more irrational than what I have heard 
t-day from the mouths of the two worthy Misses — 
Ebbsand Phipps. We have got a new pupil, (we!) 
indas Miss Phipps knew her mother, and used to 
shake hands with the girl three years ago, there 
wasa sort of acquaintance for the poor desolate 
little creature, when she was left by her friends in 
this new world ; for it is a new world, though a 
little one. To be sure, its want of extent is a very 
rreat fault; but perhaps it may be large enough 
fr Anny Walton. Well, (I’m getting as episodi- 
rl as Ebby herself,) the child was led into the 
xhool.room by its solitary acquaintance, carrying 
ipocket-handkerchief and a piece of cake in the 
disengaged hand, and eating and snuffling together. 
Miss Phipps did her duty with zeal; and as en- 
couragement here, I find, means praise, she began 
to praise her out of measure. ‘* Miss Ebbs, allow 
meto present Miss Walton to you.” School teachers 
ar proverbially ceremonious, but never more so 
than towards each other. “A very good little 
irl she used to be when I used to visit her dear 
mamma; and I’m sure she'll be so now, won’t 
you, dear ?”—* Will you be a good little girl?” 
tid Miss Ebbs, who, for some reason or other, 
was unusually stately, and offered her hand. 
Now, as Phippy held one hand fast, and the other 
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but could not tell what it was. In half a minute, 
Phippy began again,—“ I’ve had such a pleasant 
conversation with Mrs. Walton! She is so kind !” 
This was addressed to Miss Ebbs, and in such a 
confidential tone, that I gave up my first idea, that 
Phippy’s accented sentence could have any con- 
nexion with her. “Indeed!” was the answer, 
given in such a manner, that my idea came back 
again.—“ Yes, we’ve been talking of our mutual 
acquaintance at Winder. O,we had a deal to say 
to each other!””——“ Excuse me, if I cannot hear it 
I have as much as I can do to attend to my 
school duties.” —Ebby will certainly die with 
those two words in her mouth, she is so fond of 
them.—* Certainly, when all the young ladies are 
here, you have so much to do.” <A second wholly 


| unintelligible sentence, of which even its accented 








¥as full of pockethandkerchief and gingerbread, | 


the child looked hard at the four fingers and 
thumb stretched out before her, blushed to the 


«iousness,— Oh, well, all children don’t learn 
that so soon ; some parents don’t pay so much at- 
vation to it as others.” This last remark was 
tdressed to Miss Phipps, who led the child round 
‘he room, without answering to the remark. All 

introductions over, she seated her at her side, 
ind then observed, “She gave me the hand quite 
villingly.” I should have thought the sentence 
fute without signification, but for the accent on 

me. By this I saw that it Aad a meaning, 


so can't make me think it has a meaning. 
after, the dinner bell rang—not before I wished to 
hear it—and then began the clattering up and 
down stairs, out of one room into the other, knock- 
ing the chairs about, and climbing over tables, &c., 
&c. ; all done apparently for no reason but that it 
is now permitted, and was not ten minutes before. 
Going out of the school-room, Miss Ebbs took my 
arm, and said we would go together, “ because,” 
added she, in a very loud whisper, “ I've something 
to say to you.” She then began to point out to 
me how that “ that child,’—she foresaw she should 
have some trouble with it. It was a very difficult 
thing ; it was very properly not allowed for one 
teacher to speak ill of another; nor, indeed, did 
she intend to do so. Miss Phipps was a very con- 
scientious person ; but she would ask my advice. 
“Now, what do you recommend me to do?” said 
she, at last, taking possession of my whole arm, 
according to school-custom, in obedience to which 
we make our physical demonstrations of affection 
so violent, that, in order to show greater, we have 
nothing left but to eat each other. After having 
got used to the novelty of one shoulder close to my 
ear, (because Miss Ebbs, being taller than I, it 
always throws me crooked when she takes my arm 
in such a way,) I asked, “ What about ?”"—“ About 
this child. You see I am now responsible for her 
improvement, and you see how backward she is.” 
As she had spent the last half hour of lesson time 
with a girl of ten years old, who came to school 
when she was seven, and has learned almost no- 
thing since, I began to console her in this really 
hopeless case. ‘“O, my dearest girl! (I'm gener- 


wy on 


ally looked upon as a woman,) I don’t mean Mary 


Carver, I mean that little Miss Walton.” —* Well, 
what would you do? teach her to read and write ?” 


|“ But, my dear, (my dear is Miss Ebb’s most 
‘ars, but gave no farther demonstration of con-_ 


powerful argument,) that’s not all the child ought 


‘to learn. You see how she behaved this morning.” 


— I did not see any thing remarkable.” “ Well, 


it’s true there was nothing very wrong in such a 
child ; still, there it is, you see.” I looked at her. 





“In short, she ought to have been told by Miss 
Phipps to give me her hand, instead of being de- 
fended and encouraged in her awkwardness,” — 
“ Well, never mind,” said I, “the fault is not of 
much importance, and will soon be corrected.” 
—“ No, not if she remains in Miss Phipps’ hands.” 
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“ Well, still never mind ; if you can't help it you 
need not care.””— But I hope I may be able to 
help it, and it was in this I wanted to ask your 
assistance.” You said my advice,” said I. 
The exaggeration of language, the misapplication 
of terms, and the general indistinctness of ideas 
that flourish in Mrs. Wells’ establishment, make 
it very difficult for me to keep my head clear.— 
“Well, my dear, is not advice assistance?” 
“ Well, in what shall I advise you?”—* You 
shall assist me in another way, my dear; I am 
sure you will, won't you?” “TI really don’t 
know,” said I, getting more and more confused 
with the eternal repetition of my dear, and the 
strange collection of half sentences.— You see, 
my dear, though Miss Phipps wi// not, cannot 
teach the child to behave properly, because, though 
I wish to say nothing to her disadvantage—and she 
has certainly many good qualities—yet you must 
have seen she is rather inferior ; in fact, not quite 
—what shall I say ?—well bred.” I was glad to 
be able to give my unreserved assent to this pro- 
position. But still, you see, the child does not 
see that, and I can’t tell her she must only attend 
to what J say.”—“ Neither can J,” I answered, 
hurrying to the conclusion of a conversation of 
which I was weary. ‘‘ Well, my dear, you are so 
hasty, I do not wish you to do any thing wrong, 
or even which you think wrong.” A curious addi- 
tion to the sentence, which set me a-thinking. 
What is the definition of wrong, if it be not what 
I think so? Can I have any other guide? One 
thing is certain, I must either follow my own 
opinion or that of some one else. So the magnani- 
mous toleration which Miss Ebbs laid such stress 
upon, amounts to this, that she will graciously 
allow me to follow my own conviction. She 
went on:—“ But I think you might tell her— 
show her, point out to her, that there are other 
teachers besides Miss Phipps.” I was on the point 
of saying that the child knew that already. I 
answered, however—‘“ And better.” “ You are so 
blunt, my dear, your sincerity is a delightful 
quality ; but I am afraid your want of experience 
will bring you into mischief.”—“ Well, I think 
I’ve understood you,” said I; “ you seem to me to 
be afraid without reason; but if Miss Walton 
should get it into her head that there is only one 
teacher in the school, I will tell her you are one, 
and Iam another. Surely, between three of us, 
she will learn how to shake hands.” I went 
away, having no more time to spare. Going along 
the passage, I met Miss Phipps. “ Really, Miss 
Williams, is it not a pity?” —“ What, Miss Phipps?” 





' 


| 
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tonation.—“ About Miss Walton.” «“ We} what 
have you, too, to say about her 2” (1 vowed when 
I had said this I would never set the accent 
short a word again, for fear of getting a bad elt - 
—“ What have I to say? mayn’t J S2y as aa 
as any one else?” “ Pray, don’t say as much 
Miss Ebbs has said, or I shall be tired of listening 
—“So, Miss Ebbs has been talking about her?” 
—“Yes.” “And, pray, what has she said?”_ 
“She is afraid Miss Walton won’t learn how te 
behave herself, because she’ll not attend to = 
struction ; and then that she won't attend to instru. 
tion, because she won’t know who is first teacher. 
so I promised I’d tell her.” I was going to ok 
Miss Phipps to take the trouble off my hands ; byt 
I saw, through the glass, that she had suddenly 


taken her departure; so I finished my dressing jn 


peace. I hearda terrible whispering, as if twenty. 
two snakes had been plotting mischief, instead of 
as many girls talking nonsense. I took no notice 
of it, however, until Maria Jameson, a girl of 
seventeen, came and took my arm, going down 
stairs, and began to tell me “ that Phippy had been 
saying that I had said that Miss Ebbs was going 
to be very severe with the new pupil, and that | 
had promised to help her.” When I had got at 
the meaning of all these “had saids,” (I was 
forced to set it all down in my head, and work it 
out like an equation,) I burst out a-laughing ; on 
which the girl added, “ Yes, you said youd le 
her know who was mistress.” I simply answered, 
“ Why, I must plead guilty.” And we separated 
at the dining-room door. I was tired of the mat- 
ter ; but it appeared other people were not. Miss 
Phipps so far forgot herself as to lead the aston- 
ished new pupil up to Miss Ebbs, and introduce 
her ; not the pupil to the teacher, but the teacher 
to the pupil, in the words, “ That is Miss Ebbs the 
teacher—the head-teacher, mind ; do you under- 
stand?” The child nodded, (a favourite mode of 
answering, ) and Phippy led it away. ‘‘ Thechild 
would have learned that without so much trouble, 
said Miss Ebbs, to my utter astonishment. Still, 
why should I wonder at a little inconsistency ins 
person who does not know the difference between 
advice and assistance? Then came a curious a 
swer,— O, you like respect, whether it be hype 
critical or not! It’s no matter to you.” This 
was accompanied with a broad stare at me, which 
confused me, in spite of myself. I could make 
nothing of it, however. Here, surely, is enough 
of nonsense, unmitigated, unimprovable absurdity. 
The worst of it is, the only moral I can draw from 
it is, J thank thee that I am not as other men ate! 


—“How Miss Ebbs treats that poor child.”"——| Aunty, I don’t think my journal does me ™ 


“What poor child, and what has she done?” 


I | good. Yes, there’s another moral more to the pu 


said this on the road to my room, being in a hurry. | pose, more practical ; and that is, that I can never 
“ Well, I am surprised you don’t think it hard ; | have any reasonable intercourse with Misses 


but other people do.” In spite of the accents, I 
could make nothing of this, and had just deter- 
mined to regard it no more than we do the sound 
of wind in a door-way, when I became aware that 


Miss Phipps had followed me into my room, and | 


was waiting for an answer, as gravely as if she'd 
said something reasonable. “ What are you talk- 
ing about?” cried I, imitating her own favourite in- 





and Phipps. I don’t hate them ; I cant e 
say I despise them, in spite of the astonishing want 
of sense they have displayed this morning. _ 
what can I say? They would certainly misu® 
derstand every word of mine; and I'm sure 
shouldn't see any meaning in their communicatio® 
tome. It is but a desolate prospect. 

Feb, 10.—Well, Journal, I can talk to yous ® 
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you're good for something. Misses Ebbs and | falsehood that I see around me, and “thank God 
Phipps have become intimate friends, and sent me | that I am not as other men are.” Till to-day, I 
to Coventry ; perhaps it’s the safest place I could | preferred the latter ; but now my straight-forward 
bein; for I’ve a notion if we talked we should stupidity has made a mistake, and one which cer- 
quarrel—it seems the most frequent result of inti- | tainly neither Ebby nor Phippy would have made. 
mate conversations here. Have hesitating, meaningless sentences a significa- 
Feb. 11.—Another new pupil. A great girl; | tion which I don’t see? Is there, in my naked 
Miss Everard by name. There is something simple | statements, a harshness which grates upon their 
and straight-forward in her manner. Being left | polished ears, and is only endured because I am 
in total solitude by the teachers, on account of our | not yet initiated? Must I then get initiated? 
inexplicable quarrel, and by the pupils because | Must I grow like them? , 
they are too young for companions, I took a great | ‘eb. 12.—I am ashamed of myself. Neither 
affection for this simple, serious, somewhat heavy- | Miss Ebbs nor Miss Phipps have noticed my par- 
faced girl. I found pleasure in addressing her, tiality to Miss Everard. I am sure they must 
and receiving an answer without either a superla- | have seen it ; and that they don't mention it, is a 
tive or an accent a /a Phipps, or even an interjec- | sign of considerateness which I did not give them 
tion. During my last lesson before dinner, I per- | credit for. I believe I am, with all my professions 
ceived that half the class had some secret on the | of liberality, nothing but a bigoted fool. 1 de- 
tapis. I asked what it was, and learned that they | spise their mean jealousies, their magnifying of 
had something to ask of me. “ Well, what is it?” | trifles, and yet I have already made a great failure 
—“Q, but wont you be angry?” “If you/ in one of those matters which I scarcely thought 
think it right, why should you expect me to be | worth my attention. I must have been eaten up 
angry? if it is wrong, you must not ask it.” | with pride, to conclude that two people, my equals 
They would not allow it was wrong, but began | in years, education, and conduct, were not worth 
asking each other to “say it.” At length I heard, | having as friends; because, forsooth, I can ima- 
ina whisper, “ Do you ask, Miss Everard ; she’ll | gine something better. But I'll mend! 
not be angry with you.” “Yes, do, do!” was Feb. 13, and Sunday.—I1 made no “ reflections ” 
heard from all sides—‘* I don’t know what you yesterday night ; but to make up for it, I’ve done 
wish me to ask,” said the new pupil, with her de- | some “good works” to-day. Yes, with all my 
lightful impassibility. It was then communicated | last night’s repentance and good resolutions, | 
ina whisper. “ They wish to know what time it can’t help calling it a work of supererogation to 
is,” said she, at last.—“ Really !” I exclaimed,— | attempt a friendship with my two fellow teachers, 
“0, that’s not ail, Miss Everard ; you don’t tell If I were Catholic, I should certainly think I had 
itright.” I find I have kept my temper hitherto, | ransomed myself from purgatory. Now, for what 
merely because I took no interest in any thing, | I have done :—They were kind enough to forget 
and therefore could not be vexed. Here, however, | their quarrel with me, and though I never could 
I made my first display of peevishness; and a find out their reason for sulking, still I am glad 
looker-on would certainly have decided that I was , to see they are placable, and vow never to retain 4 
captious and ill-tempered to the last degree. I laid grudge, since they can forget. In the afternoon, 
the book down, and said, “ Well, ladies, if you we could not go to church, and as the pupils—no 
have any farther question to ask, I'll trouble you , one here says girls, and I won’t say /adies ; so 
not to keep me waiting much longer.” There was pupils is the only word that’s left—are allowed to 
agreat sensation. At last, one of them explained sit by themselves when they have nothing to do, 
that they had always been allowed a little more | I went up stairs to be quiet. (I never used to 
time to dress on dancing days, and they thought if | think my disposition was so unsociable ; now, the 
Miss Everard reminded me of it, I should not be | first requisite to my happiness is to be alone.) 
angry. “ Miss Everard! why Miss Everard parti- | Now, as it is rather too cold to read in my little 
cularly?” —“Q,—because—you—talk to her some- 
times.” This sentence was uttered with so many 








dressing-room, I put on a large shawl, tie my 
y | handkerchief over my ears, and take my book into 
stops, that it was almost unintelligible. I per- | the bedroom where I sleep. I take my place be- 
ceived, at last, that I had been guilty of glaring | tween two beds, stick my feet under one, (between 
partiality towards Miss Everard, and that she and | the bed and the mattress,) and swing my chair 
myself were probably the only two who had not back till it rests on the one behind me. This 
noticed it. I believe I blushed. I certainly “ stood half-sitting, half-lying, is exceedingly comfortable. 
convicted ;” for I clearly saw that I had allowed I have certainly never indulged in it so long as to 
me girl to occupy that attention which should be wish for a change of position. I went then for a 
tqually devoted to all, and that the girls knew it. shawl into my room ; but just opposite were the 
I begin to think that the labour of teaching, which two enemies, or friends, for I really don’t know 
resolved to bear so courageously, is the easiest of which to call them, discussing, with great earnest- 
what I have to do. The policy, the diplomacy, | ness, something which I did not at once understand. 
confounded falsehood and hypocrisy, (I don’t | But they called me to give my advice, and I went 
“sow whether I am speaking the truth or am only | into Miss Ebbs’ room. “ Now, see,” said she, when 
aa passion,) is equally past my imitation and | she had shut the door, “ Miss Phipps thinks I 
“™prehension; and I don’t know whether to| should look better with my hair in this way. 
“tudy politeness,” and look on myself as a rough | What do you think ; it looks silly, doesn’t it?” 


ge girl, or to guard against the contagion of ! “ No,” said I, “I've seen many people with their 
OL. XI.— No. CXXX. 2G 
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hair so.” Both wanted to know if it did not look 
better. I considered the face with all my might, 
but found myself unable to decide whether it 
would be improved or not, by making the braids 
come below her ears instead of above. 
has a small, pale, regular face. 
me is its insignificancy, and as braids neither make 
nor mend it, I said I did not see much difference. 
Miss Phipps insisted that it did, and so we each 
took a side of her head, and plastered the hair 
smooth nearly down to her chin. Then Miss 
Phipps’ own came under our operations, There is 
more strength, though less gentility in this head. 
/t has large features, fair complexion, and abun- 
dance of pale reddish hair. ‘This she divides into a 
multitude of small ringlets, which Miss Ebbs 
wished to smooth down, without mercy, into a 
braid. Phipps would by no means part with 
them. Miss Ebbs told her her face would not look 
so large. 
enough. LEbby said it was genteeler. 
said other things might be genteel besides thin 
white faces. Whereupon Miss Ebbs observed, she 
had rather be thin than fat; and Phippy re- 
torted, it was as well for every one to be contented 
with what she could not improve. I fully expected 


the covert strife to become a declared one, but was. 
ings with which I now think of some certain visits 


astonished at my mistake, when Miss Ebbs an- 
swered with, “ O! Miss Phipps, how well you look 
now! really that suits you amazingly! does it 
not?”? I had been making three large curls on 
one side, as it seemed to me that best suited her 
rather massive style of feature. She jumped up 
to look in the glass, frowned, smiled, turned her 
head about, and ogled herself, till I decided her 


Miss Ebbs | 
Its great fault to_ 


Phippy was sure her face was small | 
Phippy | 
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wavering mind, by giving an opinion in favour of 
my new coiffure. She could not easily part with 
her ringlets, but was determined at last by the re. 
mark, that Miss Broadway had said she would 
begin to wear them. Ilasked who Miss Broadway 
was, and was told, for answer, that she would be 
here to-night. I asked again, and was told ] 
should see her, perhaps. Miss Ebbs said, “ She’s g 
personage of great importance here ;”” and Phippy 
(1 like Phippy because she can express an opinion) 
exclaimed, “ Indeed, but I don’t think her of any 
importance at all! Nota bit, I don’t.” I asked 
if she was a friend of Mrs. Wells, They said, 
“ Why, she’s a neighbour, and she’s to come te. 
night;she always comes when there’sto bea party,” 
“ How can there be a party to-night ¢ it is Sunday,” 
said I. “Well, but there’s going to be one on 
Wednesday, and Miss Broadway always comes to 
make it up who’s to be invited.” “I'll ask how 
she likes my curls,” added Phippy ; “ and if she 
looks vexed, I'll keep to them.” 

But I will write an account of the evening, 
One reason for keeping this Journal was to be able 
to compare my different opinions of the same oec- 
currence at the time it happens, and when it is 
past. I wonder if I shall ever look back on this 
dullest of all dull “ tea-drinkings” with the feel- 


paid long ago. And yet those visits were then in- 
different. But were they really so? I wish I 


had a faithful record of what I then thought and 


felt. Is it possible I shall ever wish to recall the 
circle of empty faces on which I looked with half 
sleepy eyes for three hours together ? 

( To be continued.) 
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LY THE WIFE 


August, 1844. 


How tenaciously the heart aids the memory to 
preserve fresh and green the impression of happy 
days gone by! 
Hit constantly before the mind’s eye, and are plainly 
visible, however worn and dimmed that mind may 
be with care and sorrow! 

There is no period in a life of chequered charac- 
ter, to which I look back with more pleasure than 
to my sojourn in Ireland; which must always be, 


from the associations of peace and happiness which | 


accompany the remembrance, one of the “ greenest 
spots in my memory’s waste.” ‘To me the idea of 


Ireland, is linked with the recollection of cordial | 


hearts, kind hospitality, cheerfulness, and plenty; 
but such an opinion is so contrary to every other 
that was ever written or spoken upon the subject, 
—so diametrically opposed to all the histories of 
starvation, misery, and desolation, the never-end- 
ing theme of lamentation of newspapers, land- 
holders, and all the race of efceteras who are more 
or less interested in the fate of this beautiful, but 


certainly unfortunate country,—that I am aware | 
that I am singular in the estimate I have formed | 


of its attractions. But let it be remembered, that 


“ Bright phantoms of the past” 


OF A COLONEL, 


I am not presuming to look upon the state of Ire 
land with the eye of a politician. Iam merely 
dwelling upon the pleasing impressions which my 
sojourn there, in the year 1827, has left upon my 
‘mind; and, as I was young and happy, I saw 
every thing through the medium of couleur de rose 
I lived within the sound of a military band, to my 
ears the most melodious in the world. My eyes 
"were cheered by the gay sight of one of the finest 
regiments in the service—a regiment which had 
excited equally the wonder and admiration of Ne 
poleon Bonaparte, eliciting from him the exclams 
tion of “ Comme ils sont terrible ces cherauz gris! 
The life was new—the excitement delightful 
| There was something romantic and chivalric eve" 
in the agitations of the country; and, feeling © 
cure and happy within the walls of the barracks— 
not like those edifices in England, into which s 
lady can scarcely with propriety take up her a 
—lodged in all the comfort attending my positie® 
as the wife of the commanding officer, I rather felt 
a morbid gratification, in listening ; 
| horror which every new day brought forth—™ 
nine cases out of ten, magnified out of trifles int 
‘giant catastrophes. Some, I own, of the 
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were fearfully true, and severely was I reminded | 
of the unquiet state of the county Tipperary, and | 
the wretched result of crime, by meeting, whilst | 
jriving in the vicinity of Cahir, a car, in which | 
were extended the lifeless bodies of four men who 
had been hanged a few miles off, for having perpe- | 
trated a most atrocious murder. The unfortunate 
wretches were lying uncovered, their faces alone 
concealed by the caps drawn over them, and their | 
jislocated necks dangling with every motion of the | 
jolting vehicle. 

It was very dreadful; for we met this fearful 
cavalcade in so narrow a lane, that the carriage | 
was obliged to stop until it passed. I shall never 
forget the sensation of horror, with which I put 
my hands to my eyes and ears, to shut out the 
ight, and the fearful sounds of the howls of la- 
mentation of the women who accompanied the dead 
iodies of the murderers ! 

However, this is one of the very few unpleasing 
wenes I encountered in Ireland. I was fortunate, 
and sav, with few exceptions, only the bright side 
ofthe picture; and thus I ever remember “ the 
Green Island.” Of its abuses and errors I do not 
encern myself, unless it is to wish the beautiful 
country and all its belongings well, with all my 
heart and soul, I will not, with all my partiality, 
pretend to say, that, on my first arrival, or rather, 
m my journey to Tipperary, my English eyes 
were not a little scandalized by the desolation of 
the picture, and that I then appreciated, as I 
might have done, the natural magnificent features 
f the country. The harvest was over—nothing 
to be seen but fallow fields and stone walls, instead 
fhedges; and then the smell of peat, which made 
self perceptible every where, in doors—in the 
open air!—it is never to be got rid of, intruding 
itself into every article of food. I remember mak- 
ing a serious grievance of the inns and their desa- 
grémens, and was discontented and miserable. On 
ioking back to the time that is gone, we have all 
probably felt shocked to find how much misery has 
een created out of trifles by our own ungrateful 
vearis—how much alloy we have ourselves in- 
fused into our best and most rational days of hap- 
piness. How gladly we would live over again the 
most despised of those days! 

But soon the picture brightened; and I was 
‘mmodiously lodged in the barracks—a sound, 
jethaps, appalling to a delicate female’s ear; but 
a Ireland, and to the wife of the commanding offi- 
‘et, it possesses no inconvenience or impropriety — 
‘detached abode, very superior to any lodging- 
touse in the neighbourhood, being supplied for the 
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“commodation of the colonel’s family. 

ow well I can recal my childish delight, in | 
*atching the daily routine of duty performed by 
“t troops—listening to every blast of the trumpet, 
“4 expectation of its ushering in some grand aml 
‘aexpected event; and then the band—the beau- 
“al band !—even now that it is all over, and 
‘™rs have passed since I heard its music, 
» the remembrance fills my eyes with tears, still 
“te l§ a strange mixture of pleasure in the sensa- 
“i; memory bringing back with it the fresh 


‘ . 


‘slings of youth, and with them hosts of recollec- 
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tions, words, looks, countenances! and, although 
it is all past for ever, still it is delightful to think 
that so it has been! 

But let not young ladies imagine that the writer 
is for a moment advocating the expediency of mar- 
rying to live in barracks. She was very happy; 
but her happiness was quite independent of any 


adventitious circumstances; for it rested in the 


peculiar blessings which surrounded her home, 
wherever it might chance to be. I certainly was 


delighted with the novelty of a life which made 
, me for a brief space the inmate of a barrack; but, 


perhaps, had it been my fate to be obliged to make 
such an abode my constant residence, I might have 
soon discovered, that the inconveniences and con- 
trivances which, as a temporary infliction, only 
created amusement and excitement, in the long 
run were any thing but a joke; and I would fain 
take the liberty of giving those young ladies a hint, 
who have created for themselves a visionary exis- 
tence of bliss, when dwelling upon the hope of be- 
coming an ofiicer’s wife. 

They see before them—infatuated fair ones !— 
the picture which they have painted with the 
brightest colouring, of a life of gay enjoyment,— 
light-heartedness, the lively society of the regi- 
ment,—devotion, admiration, their natural claim ! 
I presume to give my opinion thus freely, because 
what I say is the unvarnished reality ; and it may 
be credited, as it comes from one who has been be- 
hind the scenes. 

We all know how bright and attractive is the 
appearance, the tout ensemble, of a dashing dragoon 
regiment. The bearing of the officers—their mar- 
tial duties—the beautiful horses, managed so skil- 
fully by the practised hands of their graceful 
riders—the trappings of regimental finery—the 
band, announcing their approach, with its heart- 
stirring music: what heart, young or old, does not 
beat with ardour, on looking upon these fine spe- 
cimens of God’s noblest works—man ¢ 

This is all very fascinating to the eye, —to the 
fancy,—but “ it is not all gold that glitters ;” and 
much as I love the profession, and respect and ad- 
mire those who belong to it, | would advise every 
maiden to pause ere she “ dists;” for, take the 
word of an experienced person, she is but too often 
rushing upon disappointment, A young lady, 
however she may be admired by every individual 
of the corps she enters, loses caste the moment she 
becomes the wife of one of their brother officers, 
She has done the regiment an injury. They all 
declare that such acts are ruinous in its conse- 
quences. The mess suffers—it breaks up the so- 
ciety—throws more duty upon the others; for 
married men are always out of the way: in short, 
it is a most unpopular measure; and it is felt, 
depend upon it, more or less, by those who are bold 


enough to take the step, as long as they remain as 


married people “of ours.” I am not, however, speak- 
ing feelingly; for during the time I passed in close 
contact with a regiment, I was not in the peculiar 
position so hateful to the officers, that of being the 
means of depriving them of the society of one of 
their especial clique, for I was the wife of the co- 
lonel, and the horror of regimental matrimony 
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does not mount so high: indeed, I imagine that in 
that rank it is rather approved by all parties, how- 
ever anti-matrimonial they may be in other cases. 
The society of the colonel, however highly he may 
be estimated by the officers under his command, 
can be dispensed with as a constant member of the 
mess ; it never answers to make him a boon com- 
panion. Indeed, I believe it is considered far more 
expedient,—as he must, of necessity, be often con- 
veniently both deaf and blind,—that the colonel 
should not mix too freely with those he has to 
direct ; that he should be on the kindest, the most 
friendly terms with all, but that the respectful feel- 
ing with which he inspires his officers, should be of 
such a nature, that with real affection there may 
be mingled a deferential fear—I mean the fear of 
offending one whom they so deeply respect. Such 
should be the sentiments existing between the 
officers and colonel of a regiment, and should 
influence the conduct of a corps; and such it has 
been my happiness to witness. Amusing and 
agreeable are the recollections of a year passed in 
the county, which from its awful cognomen as- 
suredly does not give the idea of pleasantness and 
peace. But let us not at once suppose that mur- 
ders and horrors have been the causes of the desig- 
nation ; let us more charitably conclude, that the 
feuds at the fairs and wakes, the contentions 
created by the united effects of whisky, fun, and 
high spirits, aided by the free use of the shilelah, 
causing the red stream to flow so frequently from 
that usually insulted feaiure, the nose—the con- 
stant fights, innocent of all (generally speaking) 
but a few broken heads, have brought upon this 
county, so favoured by nature, and neglected by 
art, the terrific appellation of “ Bloody Tipperary !” 

Certainly—low be it spoken—I do remember 
going out to dinner, seated in the carriage between 
two gentlemen, each having in their hands a loaded 
pistol ; however, I believe the manceuvre was as 
much for the amusement of frightening me, as for 
any real apprehension of an attack from the “ Tip- 
perary boys.” 

The winter passed quickly, and had its plea- 


sures, notwithstanding all the “rumours of wars.” | 


A store-house, converted by the officers into a 
theatre, passed away many a long evening. 
Cleverly were these theatricals managed. The 
performers were, some of them, really first-rate ; 
and they were not altogether confined to the offi- 
cers ; some of the privates and non-commissioned 
officers were admitted into the corps dramatique, 
and were, truly, no disgrace to the boards. Indeed, 
a performance was got up, entirely composed of 
the soldiers, and their national partiality made 
them choose ** Rob Roy” for the piece. Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie was personated in a style which would 
have delighted Walter Scott, for he might have re- 
cognized a very fair imitation of his favourite, 


Mackay. The lower classes of our northern king- | 


dom appreciate the beauties of literature much 
more than those of our own country. They area 
reading people. 

The enthusiasm amongst the Scottish soldiers on 
the subject of the works of the author of Waverley, 
was intense. On passing the open windows of the 
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| barrack rooms, the privates were constantly to }, 
seen, taking their recreation, in poring over th, 
well-thumbed novels of “the great wizard of th, 
north ;” a tribute to his genius, which would hay, 
been as dear to his heart, as if he haa listeneg to 
praise from the lips of the most enlightened ana 
noble of the land. Indeed, we know that “ at th, 
| close of the coronation of George the Fourth, §;, 
| Walter Scott received a mark of homage from thi, 
| fine regiment, which delighted him not less thg, 

Laird Nippy’s reverence of the Sheriff’s Knoll, ani 

the Birmingham cutler’s dear acquisition of his sic. 
nature on a visiting ticket. Missing his carriage. 
he had to return home on foot from Westminste; 
| Hall, after the banquet,—that is to say, betwee 
'two and three o’clock in the morning,—when hy 
/and a young gentleman, his companion, found 
| themselves locked in the crowd, somewhere neg; 
| Whitehall; and the bustle and confusion wer 
such, that his friend was afraid some accident 
might happen to his lame limb. ASpace for the 
dignitaries was kept clear at that point by the 
Scots Greys. Sir Walter accosted a sergeant of 
this celebrated regiment, begging to be allowed to 
pass by him into the open ground in the middle of 
the street. The man answered, shortly, that his 
orders were strict, that the thing was impossible, 
While he was endeavouring to persuade the ser. 
geant to relent, some new wave of turbulence ap- 
proached from behind, and his young companion 
exclaimed, in a loud voice, ‘ Take care, Sir Walter 
Scott! take care!’ The stalwart dragoon, on 
hearing the name, said, ‘ What! Sir Walter Scott! 
he shall get through, any how!’ He then 
addressed the soldiers near him :—‘ Make room, 
men, for Sir Walter Scott. God bless him!’ 
and he was in a moment within the guarded line 
of safety.” 

Our theatrical company was rather at a loss for 
| female performers ; however we supplied one in 
| the person of a little girl of eight years old—quite 
a female Roscius—and a handsome lad, the son of 
the master of the band, was converted, by the aid 
of petticoats, into a beautiful woman. But the 
best figure on the boards was a metamorphosed 
| captain, who entered with perfect good nature I 
to the frolic, and allowed himself, without a mur- 
mur, to be transformed into the complete model 
of the character so commonly in disrepute amongst 
young men, that of an old woman. 

The noble lady who then was our close neigh- 
_bour, and her son and daughters, were wont 
encourage, by their presence, these amateur & 
| forts, and the memory of all who then knew them 
must ever dwell with pleasure upon the group- 
Her ladyship’s energy of character and indepe?- 
_ dence of mind—those rare’qualifications, rende 
_her a stirring and useful heed to her son’s - 
| blishment. The park, which skirted the barracks, 
was a valuable resource, and we were allow 














freely the use of it. 
| prettiest of picturesque spots, stands 4 rene 
cottage, a delicious retreat in summer. Many 
pleasant parties were assembled here, the 

enlivening them with its music. Lady -——— sad 
always, not only the promoter of cheerful amus 


Situated in one of the 
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ment, but by her lively participation of it, gave | tread of those comrades in arms who now s0 


fe and animation to the scene. Her ladyship | silently follow the dead. ‘ The riderless horse,” 

would dance the national dance, the Irish jig, | led in the rear, is always an affecting object in the 

with unrivalled grace and spirit ; and her figure | picture ; the man and his horse are so vividly 

was so light, and her feet so small, that she im- associated with each other—the horse the soldier's 
to it a degree of elegance of which it never | pride and glory. 


before could have boasted. She, with other bright | 


and beautiful things, is gone— 
“ But the thought of her comes o’er me 
With my own lost sunny days.” 


* * - . * . 


Nothing strikes to the heart with more acute 


| painfulness than the sight of some article of the 





usual wearing apparel of one who is no more; it 
| Jars upon one of those mysterious chords of feeling 
| at the heart, which we all know by experience it is 


Whilst I inhabited Cahir barracks, I witnessed | agony totouch. The helmet and sword laid upon 
aceremony of a painful and not common nature, | the pall—the boots of the poor soldier displayed to 
[allude to that of drumming a private out of the | view—and, to remember that he was a Waterloo 


regiment. 

The man had acted in a manner fully to deserve 
the severe sentence, and as the fault for which 
he underwent the penalty inconvenienced me very 
snsibly, the whole affair created peculiar and in- 
dividual interest. The wretched man had already 
undergone punishment for continual incorrigible 
drunkenness and insubordination, and on his be- 
ing released from confinement, in order to revenge 


himself for his well-merited chastisement, entirely | 


damaged our two carriages by scratching all over 
the paint with a horse-shoe picker. Both of the 
carriages were rendered quite unfit for use, and 
were obliged to undergo complete repair. A gene- 
ral court-martial sentenced the criminal to be 
drammed out of the regiment, and truly it was a 
sad and degrading spectacle. 


The culprit, dressed in his stable jacket stripped | 


of its lace, was tied to a cart ; then, followed by 
the whole regiment, the band playing the “ Rogue's 
March,” he was drawn through the town, at the 
extremity of which he was turned off into the 
wide world, and has since become a beggar and a 
tramper—a melancholy termination of a soldier’s 
career! However, [ must add, for the honour of 
the regiment, that the unfortunate private was not 
a Scotsman, although his name was M‘Lean. 

With what different feelings have I watched the 
ceremonial of a soldier’s funeral, that most touch- 
ing of spectacles ! 

I remember the day after the disgraceful finale 
of the military career of the incorrigible M‘Lean, 
watching the honourable departure of a private. 
He was a Waterloo man, and bore a good charac- 
ter in the regiment. 

Solemn and imposing, indeed, is the sight of a 
warrior thus carried to his rest ! 

The hollow notes of the muffled drum strike 
painfully on the ear, and that dismal strain, “ The 
Dead March in Saul,” brings tears to the eye. 

Gloomy and sad is the sound of the measured 


EPIGRAM: 


YRITTEN IN DEFENCE OF THE HABITUAL SILENCE (1N COM- 
PANY) OF A VERY BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LaDy, 
By speaking to her Consort weak, 
Eve closed against us Eden’s portals. 


More wise, fair Anna does not speak, 
But, smiling, opens Heaven to mortals. 


Florence. cd, F, G. 





| hero—that he had 


Where every step was over the slain, 


| * stood on the battle plain 





And the brand and the ball had passed him by.” 
The closing scene of the ceremony, no picture 
can equal for mournful solemnity—when the at- 


| tendant troops rest their hands and right cheeks 


upon the butt of their firelocks, and form a street, 
through which the coffin of their comrade passes. 
It is termed “ mourn arms;” and, with truth, 
few can look upon it—even the most hardened, 
unmoved. 

And then the bugles cease their wailing strain, 
as the coffin is lowered into the grave. <A volley 
is fired, the clergyman pronounces the blessing ; 
and, after a moment’s pause, the procession moves 
away, and they leave the dead to the silence of his 
last home. 

And sudden, evanescent as human grief, is the 
change! The band strikes up a lively strain— 
strange contrast to the wail of sorrowful music 
which a few moments before filled the air—and, 
with quick steps, the mourners return to the busi- 
ness of life: and itis well that so it should be. It 











is not a soldier’s character or vocation, to waste 
moments in idle gloom. Their comrade sleeps, ho- 
noured at least in death. He has had an enviable 
privilege—a soldier's funeral! and that is a subject 
of exultation. No doubt there are many of every 
rank who have left a much-loved regiment, after 
having spent years in its service, who, on a bed of 
sickness, and with the prospect of death before 
them, in imagination have wandered to days that 
are gone, when their lives passed so cheerily in 
the midst of their comrades, and who have felt 
that it would have been a satisfaction, how great, 
how soothing! to think that they would be follow- 
ed to the grave by those gallant comrades, and 
that the last sound wafted over their coffins, would 
be the farewell volley from their troop. 


( To be continued. ) 
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LOVE AND REASON. 
IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH OF PERRIN. 


Tis said that, one unlucky day, 
When Love and Reason were at play, 
They quarrelled ; and the froward child 
Outraged the beauty. What a pity! 
Since then, the foolish, wise, or witty, 
Could never get them reconciled. 
Florence. 


G. F. G, 
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LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON. 


(Continued from page 581 


View Lord Eldon in what light soever, it is im- 
possible to make agreat manof him. The shrewd, 
clear-headed, well-informed lawyer, who, placed in 
remarkable circumstances, possessed, as if by in- 
stinct, the art of moulding events, as they arose, 
to his own advantage, had in his mind no original 
element of greatness. His influence with two 
sovereigns, directly opposite in habits and tastes, 
was as much owing to the qualities which enable a 
supple valet, or subtle father confessor, to manage 
and govern his superiors, as to force of intellect or 
moral weight. He was one of that rather nume- 


rous and respectable class of intensely selfish per- 


sons, who sustain through life the reputation of 
extreme good nature and amiability, because they 
will not allow their equanimity to be disturbed by 
any thing which does not affect their personal in- 
terests or wound their self-esteem. Touch these, 
and their good-nature becomes vindictiveness, their 
amiability spleen. On this principle, and as the 
world goes, Lord Eldon was a well-conditioned 
man. He was a kind husband to a wife who was 
devoted to him, a good master to servants who were 
faithful and obedient, and an indulgent father so 


long as his children presumed to have no will of | 
8 ] 


their own, even on the momentous affair of mar- 
riage. He was a pleasant and facetious companion ; 
and Mr. Twiss has industriously collected a few 
instances of his charity and liberality, which, after 
all, in a man who began the world with nothing, 


and amassed a princely fortune in the public ser- | 


vice, do not go very far to establish Lord Eldon’s 
reputation for generosity. In private life, however, 


if his character demands but ordinary praise, there | 
was nothing positively objectionable. Nor was his | 
public career without redeeming points. Tis dis- | 


like of all innovation, and probably some genuine 
and hearty English feeling, made him the deter- 
mined foe of the modern game laws; and upon one 


occasion we find him expressing sound constitu- | 
tional doctrine in opposition to his colleagues. | 


This was when it was proposed to make Lord Ellen- 
borough, then Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, a member of the cabinet. Nor was Lord EI- 
don’s objection to the individual, but to the principle, 
when he delivered his opinion on the subject :-— 
That such an arrangement was not illegal, he ad- 


mitted: and he would not say that it was unconstitu- | 


tional; but he thought it inexpedient, because it tended 
to excite a suspicion of political partiality in the admi- 
nistration of justice. It was observable, that Lord 
Mansfield, whose case formed the solitary precedent, 
had become extremely unpopular after his entrance into 


the councils of the Government; and the jealousy which | 


then arose in the minds of the people, however ill- 
founded, had been sufficient to weaken the confidence 
which ought ever to be reposed ina judge. Lord Eldon 


declared himself persuaded, that the tenure of a seat in | 


the Cabinet would not in the slightest degree affect the 
purity of Lord Ellenborough’s judicial administration ; 
but he thought, that, for the satisfaction of the country 


at large, it was undesirable to have the Lord Chief | 
Justice in such a position: and he trusted that, on re- | 


flection, the learned Lord himself would not wish to 


of our September Number.) 


retain it. It would not be proper that the same indir}. 
dual should act, first as a Minister to institute prosecy. 
tions for treason and sedition, and afterwards a, the 
judge to preside at the trials. 

Lord Eldon’s extreme self-love rendered his 
personal animosities stronger than his party dis. 
likes. This was evinced in his jealousy of Can. 
ning, who was more obnoxious to him than apy 
Whig whatever. The foundation of this was 
probably, laid upon Canning wishing to oust him 
| from the Chancellorship uponsome proposed change 
‘in the Portland administration. In a letter to 
_ Lady Eldon, he says,— 
| What will you think of politicians when I tell you, 
| that it has even been suggested, that Perceval should 
return to the Law and be made Chancellor, and that, to 
| provide for keeping things together in this way, I should 
retire? Perceval himself told me this: he did not name 
| Canning as proposing it, but I take, upon suspicion, that 
_to have been so; and then, Perceval being Chancellor, 
| Canning might be Minister. Perceval treated this as he 
| ought. . 
| 
| 





The magnanimous conduct of Canning in rela- 
tion to Queen Caroline, which exhibited so marked 
a contrast to that of her early friend and counsellor, 
the Chancellor, must have heightened this jealousy. 

| Lord Eldon was more susceptible of anger from 
the slights or backwardness of his own party than 
from the opposition of his political rivals, Ona 
vacancy occurring in the Chancellorship of Oxford, 
the Tory interest was divided between him and 
the Duke of Beaufort, which eventually enabled 
Lord Grenville to carry the election. The Lord 
Chancellor was exceedingly indignant at the Duke 
coming forward to oppose the favourite of the 
King, and so eminent a benefactor of the state as 
he considered himself. His anger and chagrin 





| broke forth in the following letter to his brother: 

“My Dearest Sir WILLIAM,— You desired me to 
write soon. Ido so to say that I am as stout as you 
could possibly wish me to be. I have had words, and 

dignifiedly angry words, with those who have given no 
support, and from whom I had a right, as I think, to 
_demand the most effectual support. I have written to 
the King, to know whether any part of my conduct could 
| justify the Oxford reports, that I had not his support, or 
that he was hurt that I did not give way to Beaufort. 
From him I have had a satisfactory letter. _I still think 
that I can’t remain (with the public opinion that I have 
not been supported) where I am; and I persuade m 
that if I feel compelled to retire from my great office, 
because I don’t choose to sacrifice the pretensions of 3 
man long labouring for the public, to a fox-hunting Duke, 
I shall not fail to have your approbation. I have recel 
a letter from the Duke of Richmond, in answer to 4 
complaint of mine, that he had no reason to believe 
_had the support of Government !!! ; 

“ As to what I am to do about the High Stewardship, 
I am willing to pause: but, upon looking into the st 
tutes, and my oath of office, I may be called upon to 
what I never will do. 

“The short result seems to me to be, and perhaps the 
| best result, that a few weeks will send me to dear 
combe as a resting-place between vexation and the 
grave. “ Yours ever affectionately, 

Probably Dec. 1809. “* ELDON. 


Mr. Twiss does not concur in the opinion ex 
| pressed by Sir Samuel Romilly, in his Diary, ” 
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LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON. 


the conduct of the Chancellor at a very momen- | with a man whom he had hated more than any other in 
veil crisis; but he does better, he quotes it, and | his father’s dominions, according to his unreserved con- 
The death of Mr. Perceval had un- | 






655 


fession. 
“As to the proceedings of the Session, it is to me 


settled the administration, and it was proposed to abundantly clear, that unless the country will express 
form a new government, comprehending Lord | its sentiments on the Roman Catholic claims, (if it has 
Wellesley, Lords Grey and Grenville, the Earl of | @"Y sentiments respecting them, which I doubt,) and that 


Moira, &c., who were all known to be favourable 
to the Catholic claims. There was a great deal of 


abortive negotiation, and this brings us to the opi- | 
nion entertained by Romilly of the sincerity of the | 
Prince Regent and his adviser, the Chancellor, | 


throughout the affair. 

«June 11.—The whole of the negotiations for a new 
Ministry have been conducted, unquestionably, with a 
previous determination on the part of the Prince and of 


these who enjoy his confidence, that they should not end | 


in Lord Grey and Lord Grenville and their friends being 
in power. The Lord Chancellor has never, from the 
moment of the address of the House of Commons being 
carried, shown the least symptom of apprehension that 
he was to resign his office. 
that the Ministers have been represented by themselves 
as holding their offices only till their successors should 
be named, he has given judgment in none of the nume- 
rous causes, petitions, and motions, which have been long 
waiting his decision ; though there never before was an 
instance of a Chancellor about to resign the Great Seal, 
who did not hasten to clear away all the arrears of his 
Court. Instead of this, Lord Eldon has been every day 
coseted with the Duke of Cumberland; and, during 


everal days in the term, the Court has been entirely | }efore he had been got rid of by the appointment 
shut up, while his Lordship was employed in some way | - 


of Lord Lyndhurst :— 
We have even had the Duke of Cumberland coming down | 


never known to the suitors of his Court, or to the public. 


During these three weeks | 


to Westminster Hall, and sending for the Chancellor out | 


ofCourt. The whole matter has ended pretty much as 
lexpected. It might have been much worse, if Lords 
Grey and Grenville had not been deterred from taking 
ifice by the obstacles which were purposely thrown in 
their way. 


They would have been suffered to remain in | 


the Ministry but a very short time ; some pretext would | 


have been anxiously watched for, and eagerly seized, 
turn them out with the loss of character; or a new 
ery against Popery would have been raised, and they 
would probably have been the victims of it.” 

The success of Lord Eldon with the Prince 
Regent, who told him that at one time he had 
detested him more than any man in England, has 
no parallel save in Shakspere’s Richard the Third 
with Lady Anne. 





ingsby, the Chancellor was fully alive to the value | 


ifagood ery. That which was urgently required 
when he made the following confession in a letter 


0 a friend was, “ No Popery,” or “ Church in | 


Danger!” In reading what follows, we would beg 
the reader to keep Romilly’s remarks in memory, 


Like Mr. Tadpole, in Con- | 


| 
} 
j 


| 


| 


' 


| 


} 


| 
| 
| 


ind judge as charitably as he can of the sincerity | 


if the professions of a busy political intriguer, that 
was to quit office, when he says— 

“I appointed and attended a recorder’s report, which 
thought it unmanly to leave to a successor, on a 
day, as I was morally certain that I should not be 
Ctancellor on the usual day, the Wednesday. But 
whether Grenville and Grey did not wish to be Mini- 
“ers, or whether they would not be Ministers unless 
Y could bind kings in chains, I don’t know. The 
‘tesday put my wig and gown once more fast upon my 
wad and back, and I am now just as uncertain when | 


Mall see the blessings of final retirement as I was before 
* King’s illness. What a life of anxiety (about my* 
“{ certainly in no degree such) I led during these 
ees, must be reserved, if it is to be described, till 


mime happy hour of conversation between us shall be 





“&chsafed me by Providence. 1 concluded my stay in 
*™ by the Prince Regent’s dining in Bedford Square 


tolerably strongly, between Dissenters, Methodists, and 
Papists, the Church is gone. I fought the battle again 
this winter, and I shall fight it whilst I have stumps to 
stand upon; but I cannot fight it successfully, alone, 
with a country sunk in apathy. 

“ And now, dear Sam, I come to a close. Retained 
in office, with no wish to remain in it, I am praying 
for some fair opportunity, some honourable reason, for 
quitting. I grow old; business increases; my ability to 
discharge it does not improve. These, so help me God, 
_are the reflections which have occupied my anxious 
thoughts during the last winter; and yet, in this malig- 
nant world, whilst the Regent knows my wishes per- 
fectly, 1 am supposed to be clinging to office, and in- 
triguing for others who are anxious for it. God forgive 
| them !” 


_ Expressions of the passionate desire of the 
| Chancellor to quit office occur a hundred times in 
‘these volumes, with loud lamentations over his 
|hard fate in being chained to the public wheel. 
If not a hypocrite, he was the most egregious self- 
deceiver that ever existed. The following speci- 
men of his regrets occurs in his correspondence 
with Lord Stowell in 1821, and several years 


} 
’ 
} 
| 
] 
| 


The bulk of the Ministers are, I think, convinced that 
the King means, and that my neighbour [the Mar- 
chioness Conyngham,] will induce him, to change them ; 
and I should not wonder if,in a too great confidence 
that he has this meaning, they were to retire before he 
knew how to execute it. It is impossible but that the 
thing must fall to pieces. This is so strongly the con- 
viction of the greatest part of the Administration, that 
I think that conviction will of itself almost produce the 
change. If such a change takes place, it’s ridiculous 
and hard upon Sidmouth’s character, to suppose that 
because he has consented to remain at present to keep 
things quiet, and I have consented at present to remain 
because he does, that either of us should remain, if 
there’s a change, colleagues of Reformers, Catholics, 
and Democrats. As to me, indeed, I can remain with 
neither them, nor the present, nor any other set of men. 
| think, as Johnson (in his Rasselas, | believe) has it, 
‘that a man before threescore and ten may have satis- 
fied his country’s demand upon him, and that he has a 
right to retirement, to review his past life and purify 
his heart before he goes hence.’ I may be cut off sud- 
denly ; but, if it pleases God to deliver me from sudden 
death, I will endeavour so to employ some portion of 
what remains of life as that I may not die notus nimis 
omnibus, ignotus mihi : —- which must be the case if the 


| present system of living is not given up. My office 


therefore I hold only till the storm, that blows, abates 
— and it is too violent to last.” 


In September 1823 he still stuck fast, but talked 
in this style to his brother :— 


“ The appointment of Lord Francis Conyngham in the 
Foreign Office has, by female influence, put Canning 
beyond the reach of any thing to affect him, and will 
assuredly enable him to turn those out whom he does 
not wish to remain in. The King is in such thraldom 
that one has nobody to fall back upon. The person that 
has got * * * *, after having in conversations, I 
believe, uttered nothing that was kind about Canning, 
was one of his voters for his Cabinet office. The devil 
of it is, there is no consistency in any body. Again, 
upon ‘ne cede malis,’ it is better to go out than to be 
turned out !! which will assuredly be the case. God 
bless you, yours affectionately, * ELpon,” 
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For many years the Chancellor felt peculiarly | him not to part with the Chancellor ; but he owns to me 
sore at the backwardness of his colleagues to defend | that he hated me more than he detested any other may 


“wane “ie. | in the kingdom. At present many, I believe, think 
him in the House of Commons against the charges | ;. 444 much attached to me, and I am sure that 4 


of the opposition. These wore indeed of too grave | impossible for a human being to treat another With 

and serious a nature to admit of defence. Mr. M. | more confidence and regard than he does me. The 

A. Taylor, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Williams, and others, | horrible falsehoods with which wicked politicians hag 

were perpetual thorns in his side ; and, popular as filled his mind, he has now been able, by documents of 
; * sii transactions to which they relate, to detect fully.” 

he was, none of the Crown lawyers came forward The follow} rat ‘ 

to defend him. We find him thus lamenting his oe SMUG SHLERES OF & Peter to AO Ree 


: “ee show 3i itv is ow i-c: i 
hard case to his brother, and this is but one of | hows the sincerity of his own anti-catholic pre- 


: ; judices, while it exhibits much of th 
many times that he harps upon the same string— | J lices, , 1 ; “ ; al = ™ “ er: good 
.._| sense which should give many parts o 
“ Dear Brother,—I return you the enclosed according | 8 7 these 
volumes value to young professional men : 


to your request, which I received last night as I was | 
writhing up stairs in the gout, about seven o’clock,to | “ Dear Brother,—I observe what you state about F, 


bed. Really, as to the Government, I don’t care one | I fear that my powers are very limited : for I cannot 
farthing about it. Iam mistaken if they do not mainly | sacrifice my existence to any considerations ; and | 
owe their existence, as such, to me; and yet I have been, | know, when I go out of office, I can be of no service to 
in my judicial capacity, the object of the House of Com- | him or any other person, and in office I cannot remain, 
mons’ persecution for two years, without a lawyer there | It is not fit I should, after 70. Iam going on under 
to say a word of truth for me; and though I have | conviction that I ought to quit for the sake of the public, 
pressed, for years past, the importance of being supported | which is both distressing and uncomfortable, if not dis. 
there by some individuals in my own department of the | graceful to me. The truth is that upon F. there must 
profession, not the slightest notice of this has been taken | be impressed the necessity of his working for himself, 
in their arrangements. I have been left unprotected as | These lads, who give each other great dinners, with their 
before; and so unprotected, 1 cannot and will not | claret, champagne, &c. must learn that this will-not do, 
remain. if they are to pursue a profession, and they must learn 
“The Prince vows annihilation to the Government if | that if they want the aid of a profession, they must sub- 
I go; and I suppose would resort to Canning and | mit to the privations, which young men, who are to get 
Wellesley. But I cannot feel the obligation I am under | forward in professions, have always submitted to. This 
of being hunted in the House of Commons without more | is a truth of which they are not aware. I am sure the 
of protection than I have had—of bearing that the | time is about over, when I can do any thing as to patron- 
business of the Court of Chancery should be tumbled | age. I cannot remain in a situation to which it is an- 
out at the end of the session, as it was, without commu- | nexed. The truth is, what our relations may fairly claim 
nication with me. I am concluding a vacation of un- | is a subject we should set about settling between us, and 
easiness by struggling with pain. Yours, not leave to accidents which may happen every day. | 
* ELpon.” am conscious that I cannot count about years or months, 
T , ~— i - .. | and I feel that I ought, with reference to claims such as 
, Upon one + Menage mar. Deel, after Cue ai ea I allude to, to make provision, if we understand each 
tion, and being properly crammed by lawyers, other, which can regulate those claims when we are no 
defended the Chancellor in an able and elaborate | more. But upon this we can converse when we meet. 
speech, which filled the old man with delight, and | Ihave no great appetite for printing. At the same 
excited his liveliest gratitude. | time the papers have printed such nonsense that I am 
There have been many doubts about the real | "sy about it. As to Liverpool, I do not know what 
a , > : : . |he means. To please Grenville, he makes a Regius 
opinions of George IV. on the question of Catholic | Professor,—friend to the Catholics :—To please Lans- 
emancipation. ‘These may now be cleared, so far | downe, he makes a Bishop of Bristol and Regius Pro- 
as the direct testimony of the Chancellor goes,— | fessor,—friend to the Catholics. He therefore, I dare 
though among his other doubts he not unfrequently | £4Y> will not stir a step beyond pronouncing in words : 
doubted the sincerity of bis revel ote T * ‘speech. I am not quite content with this—and yet 
wile '* ” Oy See © * | don’t know what to do. But what he does or does not 
worthy correspondent, Dr Swire, a country rector, | do, I think, should not regulate me. Can a man who 
and very old friend of Lord Eldon’s, he thus | makes such a Secretary for Ireland, as we have, and two 
writes : | such Regius Professors and such a Bishop, be serious ! 
“With me this thing about the Catholics is nots 
matter of consistency, but of conscience. If there is any 


fang i igious m: ‘ 1erwise regard it.” 
Dr. Parsons, the late Vice-Chancellor, is the new Bishop | truth in religious matters, I cannot ot! g 


of Peterborough. He is a stout fellow, and right, I be-| Every thing relating to Ireland is at the present 
lieve, upon points of modern controversy, — the Catholic | juncture so interesting, that we make no apology 
Question particularly : and my young master, who is as | for giving the following extracts from letters 
eager as his father was upon that, and of the same way | aainie to Lord Eldon si 1824, 1825, by Lord 
of thinking, seems to me to be looking out very sincerely ry 

for those who are able and willing to support Church | Redesdale, then Chancellor of Ireland: 

and State as we have had them in times past. Isup-| No one reads impartially the history of Ireland. 
pose this and Howley’s promotion will mortify our gen- | Read impartially, it cannot be denied that the meré 
tlemen at Exeter and Brasenose Colleges—the respective | Irish had, at all times, much ground for complaint. 
heads of which, we hear, being unwilling to illuminate | They were savages, and ought to have been civilized by 
for our late glorious successes, have had their lodgings, | the English government. But it was for the advantage 
as far as windows go, most completely demolished. | of individuals to keep them savage ; and to plun 
What a blessing to himself and to the country it has | them of their lands, by driving them by oppression into 
been, that the Prince did not succeed to government, | rebellion ; and the English, settled amongst the mere 
upon the King’s demise, but under circumstances which | Irish, became Irish in civilization and conduct, and were 
have given him an opportunity of learning what he | treated as mere Irish. 








* Dear Swire, 
“As a piece of church news, I mention to you that 


would otherwise never have known, — or, as the Queen “ T learn that Lord Fingall and others, Catholics of 
puts it, of enabling her son George to learn that his | English blood, are alarmed at the present state. 
poor father knew better who were his son’s best friends | things : and they may well be alarmed. If a revolutwa 
than that son himself did? He is conducting himself | were to happen in Ireland, it would be in the end # 
really extremely well. His father, he says, often told | Irish revolution, and no Catholic of English bl 
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fare better than a Protestant of English blood. So said 

Castlehaven, an Irish Catholic general of English 
blood, one hundred and seventy years ago ; and so said 
3 Roman Catholic of Irish blood, confidentially to me, 
shove twenty years ago. The question is, not simply 
protestant and Catholic, but English and Irish: and 
the great motive of action will be hatred of the Sasenagh, 
infamed by the priests, who will be considered us priests, 
whether of Irish, or English, or any foreign blood ; as 
the priests in England, as well as in Ireland, were for- 
merly, in many parts, Italians, or other foreigners. 
The country of the priest is not considered. He can 
have no legitimate progeny. He has, as priest, no landed 
property to convey to his relations. He is an isolated 
being, not regarded as one of the Irish nation, but 
merely as @ pricst. . , ° ; ° ° ° 

That the separation of Ireland from England is the 
object of the Irish Roman Catholics, I have no doubt. 
Without that separation, they can neither make the 
(stholic religion the established religion of Ireland, nor 
give to the mere Irish the forfeited lands in Ireland. 
The priests must have that object in view ; as it would 
immediately give them, as they hope, the establishment 
with all its revenues. Perhaps they are deceived in 
that hope. A revolution in Ireland would be like the 
French revolution, and would apply the revenues of the 
charch to the wants of the state. So it was in Spain 
and Portugal, and so I think it would be in Ireland. 
But the Irish priests do not see so far. 

“J have now troubled you with a long letter: but 
the subject is important, and you are almost the only 
person standing in the gap. Affectionately yours, 

“ REDESDALE.” 

«The priests, and the lower orders of Catholics, are 
urged by hopes and by expectation of plunder. The 
higher orders, I have no doubt, secretly dread the con- 
sequences ; and especially those who-are of English 
blood. The Irish families, who have embraced the 








testant religion, know that they are considered as | : : ’ 
” shat y _have censured himself! Then, indeed, to the just mind 


| of the just Lord Eldon, there seemed no room for cau- 


renegades, and that they have as little mercy to expect 
asthe Protestants of English blood. They know, that 


ifthe Catholics should prevail, the marriage of their | 


parents, if solemnized by a Protestant clergyman, and 
the legitimacy of their birth, will be denied. The titles 
totheir lands will not be disputed by claimants of for- 
fited estates, but by their own Catholic relations, 


| 
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the calumnious charges made by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Mr. Abercromby, after discussing the matters 
of fact, proceeded thus : 

Lord Eldon has falsely put into my mouth what I did 
not utter; and has declared, that in what I felt it to be 
my duty to state in my place in Parliamenz, I imposed 
on the public. These, Sir, are the facts. But are there 
no aggravationsof them! lask whenit was, and where 
it was, that Lord Eldon uttered this foul calumny against 
me? Was I present! Had I any notice of the Noble 
and Learned Lord’s intention! Before whom did he 
utter the calmuny? Before persons whose unfavourable 
opinion, if I had no means buat what I derive from my 
profession, must effect my entire ruin. In what form 
did this calumny go forth to the people of England! In 
that of a report made by a reporter in a court of justice, 
attending on behalf of the public, who took down the 
words as soon as they were uttered,and sent them to an 
office where they were printed before the ink with which 
they were written was dry. Such was the place, such 
was the occasion, such were the means, by which the 
Lord High Chancellor of England sought to vilify an 
individual, one of the humblest members of his own 
Court. . « . + We have heard a great deal, 
Sir, of the delicacy of Lord Eldon, of his anxious desire 
of justice, of that amiable weakness of mind, too sensitive 
to the fear of possible wrong to others, and too cautious 
to decide lest he should decide erroneously. If this had 


| been a case in which the right of private parties had been 


concerned, there would have been, no doubt, argument 
after argument, affidavit and supplemental affidavit, 
months and years would have passed, and the “ too sen- 
sitive ’’ mind of Lord Eldon would have abstained from 
settling those claims which it is his duty to decide on. 
But what, Sir, was his mode of proceeding, when there 
was an occasion to pronounce from the seat of justice an 
anathema founded on a false statement of facts to destroy 
the character of an individual whom he supposed to 


tion—no time for inquiry. He at once proceeded to 
decide, to pronounce, and to execute his sentence. 


On this debate Mr. Tierney, who never lost a 


fair opportunity of sporting a jest at the expense 
PI » ] ga) ] 


} 


claiming as the legitimate heirs of their families. They | 


are perhaps more agitated than those whose titles de- 
pend on the strength of forfeitures. But there are 
many Catholic as well as Protestant families, of Irish 
blood, who tremble for the consequences of any explo- 
sion. All the lower orders, bearing the names of their 


ancient septs, O’Donoghues, O’Sullivans, O’Sheas, | 
VTooles, &c. &c. conceive that the land which formerly | 


belonged to the sept is justly the property of the whole, 
aud that each ought to have a share. 
“ REDESPALE.” 

Notwithstanding the caution and doubt for 
which the Lord Chancellor was so famous, and 
the length of time which he took to deliberate 
where the interests of others were concerned, when 
any thing affected himself personally he was occa- 
‘ionally hurried into rashness and intemperance. 
A memorable instance of this infirmity occurred 
in the case of Mr. Abercromby. A speech deli- 
reted in the House of Commons by that gentleman 
ma Tuesday, was misreported in a London news- 
paper, not seen by Lord Eldon till Saturday. 
Upon reading it, he hurried full-primed to the 
Court of Chancery, and from the Bench fiercely 


attacked Mr. Abercromby, who was a practitioner | 


in that Court, but not then present. This inde- 


‘rous and unjudgelike conduct, and flagrant’ 


h of parliamentary privilege, was warmly 
"sented by Mr. Abercromby in his place in the 
ouse of Commons. In vindicating himself from 





of the Chancellor, and who used to figure to him- 


| self how comical his face would look after he had 


really resigned, humorously remarked : 

They say that the Lord Chancellor read a report in a 
newspaper, which was not founded in fact. This may be 
true : but it is somewhat extraordinary that this should 
be, perhaps, the only paper which the Lord Chancellor, 
since he has been on the Bench, did not take home to 
consider ; that this should be the only case in which he 
has been able to come to an instant decision; and that 
the suddenness of his determination should be the only 
point relied upon for his defence. On one night I am 
called upon in mercy to recollect the past services of the 
Lord Chancellor, to make allowances for his amiable 
hesitating nature—and on another | am told that [ 
must acquit him of a charge of this serious kind, not 
because he is a doubting man, but because he is a rash 
one. 

It is amusing to find the Chancellor, the original 
wrong-doer, shortly afterwards sending a message 
to Mr. Abercromby graciously assuring him that 
he retained no resentment against him, for, we 
presume, having dared to defend himself! 

Among those who annoyed the Chancellor with 
their powers of sarcasm and wit, and remorseless 
anatomizing of the motives of his public conduct, 
was Mr. Brougham, from whom he had long in- 
vidiously withheld the just rewards of his dis- 
tinguished professional merits. — Mr. Twiss has 
recorded several of Mr. Brougham’s unsparing 
attacks on the Chancellor.— We select but one, as 
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a happy specimen of the brilliant talents of Lord 
Brougham and their more admirable application. 
In the session of 1825, the anti-Catholic party in 
the Cabinet had so far triumphed over the pro- 
Catholic party, that, in the King’s speech, parlia- 
ment was called upon to put down Associations 
in Ireland, as dangerous to the public peace. 
Though the word association was used in the 
plural it was well understood that the Catholic As- 
sociation alone was meant. In the debate on the 
Address in the House of Commons in answer to 
the speech, Mr. Brougham, after urging the pro- 
Catholic section of the cabinet to press their col- 
leagues for emancipation, proceeded thus : 

“ Of what are they afraid! What is their ground of 
alarm? Are they apprehensive that the result would 


be the resignation of any of their colleagues? Do they 
think that any one of their coadjutors, some man of 


splendid talents, of profound learning, of unwearied in- | 
dustry, would give up his place! Do they think he 


would resign his office? that he would quit the Great 
Seal? Prince Hohenloe is nothing to the man who 
could effect such a miracle (hear! and a laugh.) A 
more chimerical apprehension never entered the brain of 
a distempered poet. Any thing but that. Many things 
may surprise me ; but nothing would so much surprise 
me, as that the Noble and Learned individual to whom 
I allude should quit his hold of office while life remains. 
A more superfluous fear than that of such an event 
never crossed the wildest visionary in his dreams. In- 
deed, Sir, I cannot refrain from saying, that I think the 
Right Hon. Gentlemen opposite greatly underrate the 
steadiness of mind of the Noble and Learned individual 
in question. I think they greatly underrate the firm- 
ness and courage with which he bears, and will continue 
to bear, the burdens of his high and important station. 
In these qualities the Noble and Learned Lord has 
never been excelled — has never perhaps been paralleled. 
Nothing can equal the forbearance which he has mani- 
fested. Nothing can equal the constancy with which he 
has borne the thwarts that he has lately received on the 
questions of trade. His patience, under such painful 
circumstances, can be rivalled only by the fortitude 
with which he bears the prolonged distress of the suitors 
in his own Court ; but, to apprehend that any defeat 
would induce him to quit office, is one of the vainest 
fears—one of the most fantastic apprehensions—that 
was ever entertained by man. Let him be tried. In 


his generous mind, expanded as it has been by his long | 


official character, there is no propensity so strong as a 
love of the service of his country. He is no doubt con- 


vinced, that the higher an office, the more unjustifiable | 
it is to abandon it. The more splendid the emoluments | 


of a situation,—-the more extensive its patronage,— the 
more he is persuaded that it is not allowed to a wise 
and good man to tear himself from it. I contend, there- 
fore, that the Right Hon. Gentlemen opposite underrate 
the firmness of their Noble and Learned colleague. Let 
them make the experiment; and if they succeed in 
wrenching power from his gripe, I shall thenceforward 
estimate them as nothing short of miracle-mongers. His 
present station the Noble and Learned Lord holds as 
an estate for life. That is universally admitted. The 
only question is, whether he is to appoint his successor. 
By some it is supposed that he has actually appointed 
him, and I own I have observed several symptoms of 
such being the case. If it be so, I warn that successor, 
that he will be exceedingly disappointed, if he expects 
to step into the office a single moment before the 
decease of its present holder (a laugh.) However, I 
do intreat, that the perseverance of this eminent person 
may be put to the test. Let the Right Hon. Gentleman 
say, he will resign, if the Catholic question is not carried 
in the Cabinet ; let the Noble and Learned Lord say, 
that he will resign if it is carried. 1 am quite sure of 
the result. The Catholic question would be carried ; 
but the Noble and Learned Lord would retain his place. 


He would behave with the fortitude which has distin. 
guished him in the other instances in which he has 
defeated ; and the country would not be deprived, fo» 
single hour, of the inestimable benefit of his services (a 
laugh.) To return, however, to the state of Ire ‘ 
The Speech talks of Associations in the plural, That 
is not without an object. I warn the house, how, 
not to be taken in by the contrivance. That little letter 
s is one of the slyest introductions that Belial ever ye. 
ng to, in any of those speeches which are calcula. 
ed to 
‘make the worse appear 
The better reason ; to perplex and clash 
Maturest counsels ; for his thoughts are low,’ 





| I am perfectly aware, Sir, by whom that s was added. 
| I know the hand-writing. I know the reflection whic) 
_ passed through the mind of the writer,—‘I must put the 
| word in the plural ; it will then be considered as appli- 
cable to Orange as to Catholic associations, and the 
adversaries of both will be conciliated.’ Let not tha: 
little letter s, however, deceive a single person. However 
it may be pretended to hold the balance even between the 
Catholic and the Orange associations, depend upon it, ij 
will be only a nominal equity. It will be like one of 
those ‘subtle equities,’ so well known in the Court over 
which the Noble and Learned Lord to whom I haye 
been alluding presides. Let the proposed measures be 
carried, and the Catholic association will be strongly put 
down with one hand, while the Orange association will 
receive only a gentle tap with the other.” _— 


We must subjoin the Lord Chancellor’s com- 
mentary on this effusion, which is contained in 
a letter to his daughter, Lady F. J. Bankes, 


“Since I last wrote, I have seen the debates of the 
Commmons on Thursday night. When you read them, 
you will see that Brougham has had no mercy upon the 
Chancellor. Laughs and cheers he produced from the 
company, repeatedly, with his jokes: which, however, 
he meant to play off in bitter malignity, and yet I could 
not help laughing at some of the jokes pretty heartily 
myself. No young lady was ever so unforgiving for be- 
ing refused a silk gown, when silk gowns adorned female 
forms, as Brougham is with me, because, having insulted 
my master, the insulted don’t like to clothe him with 
distinction, and honour, and silk. In the straightforward 
discharge of my public duty, I shall defy all my oppo- 
nents: their wit, their sarcasms, their calumnies, | 
regard not, whilst conscious I have a great duty to per- 
| form ; and that I have now, in the support of the Con- 
| stitution in Church and State. I shall do what I think 
right (a maxim I have endeavoured in past life to make 
the rule of conduct) and trust the consequences to God. 

“ Now for digression from the serious to the lighter 
matters; having first noticed that Canning answered 
every part of Brougham’s speech, except what concerned 
his colleague, myself. But this is what I should have 
expected.” 

Instances of Lord Eldon’s liberality of sentiment 


'are of such rare occurrence that, when they do 
| 
| 


| 








appear, they doubly deserve notice. When a bill 
was brought into the House of Lords to abolish 
the abomination of setting spring-guns for the 
protection of game, he not only supported it 1a 
opposition to the Tory party, but to the great 
body of the aristocracy, Whig and Tory being 
one where game is concerned. The sentiments 
of the Chancellor, on this occasion, are hearty 
English. 
Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Bankes.—(Extract.) 
“ Saturday, (Feb. 26th, 1825.) 
“ We had a long speech from Lord Suffield, introdue- 
ing a bill to prevent people in future from setting sprig 
guns any where. There was no opposition to it as ye; 
but I understand the Norfolk game-breeders are, or will 
be, against it. For my own part, I can’t understand 
why these engines of death should be allowed. 
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‘horse runs is much more important than how the 


“two interviews which he had with the King to 


aiak 0 eee be put to death, to preserve a hare 
” when this bill was about to be committed, on the 7th 
of March, the Chancellor supported it. 

He said he wished to see property protected, but he 
gould be sorry to be thought an advocate for spring- 
uns. There had been no occasion for these engines in 
former times ; but now, every plantation was turned 
into a poultry yard, and a sportsman was thought nothing 
of unless he could kill his thousand birds a-day ; and 
thas arose the demand for these new sorts of protection. 
Now that so many plantations had been made, and so 
gell stocked with pheasants, how could their Lordships 
expect that people who had a taste for game,—and he | 
sever knew an Englishman who had not,—would not go | 
yi look for it where it was to be found? Poaching | 
was the consequence of game being preserved and pro- 
ected. He, for one, never could defend the practice of 
getting engines to endanger the life of a fellow-creature, 
for the sake of a partridge or a pheasant. 

This bill appears to have passed the House of Lords, 
bat to have been defeated in the Commons on the 29th | 
a June, by a majority of one. 


At the time when the Duke of York was 
almost canonized by the anti-Catholic party, for 
his celebrated declaration in Parliament against 
the Catholics, we find Lord Eldon writing thus 
eultingly to his daughter, Lady F. J. Bankes :— 


“If the D. of Y.’s speech was imprudent, it has never- 
theless, on account of its firmness and boldness, placed 
him on a@ pinnacle of popularity. The K. thinks he 
night have left out the words ‘in whatever situation 
he might be,’ because he, the K., does not intend soon to 
qit one, in which he, the D. of Y.,may be. But he says. 
itwith perfect good humour. The D. of Y. is at New- 
market. It is to be regretted that, in his highly impor- 
tant and lofty situation, he spends so many days with 
blacklegs, and so many nights at cards, among which 
we know there are knares, as well as what are better 
company for him, kings and queens.” 

It isa pity to find a royal Duke, so zealous for 
religion and the Church, so unscrupulous in his | 
imusements and his selection of associates. The | 
bve of the society of blacklegs was not peculiar | 
tothe Duke of York. The Chancellor, in a letter | 
toLady F. J, Bankes, thus notices a dinner given | 
by George IV. towards the close of his reign to the | 
Jockey Club. 

His Majesty, on Saturday, gave a good dinner, in his 
palace here, to “ The Jockey Club,” which venerable so- | 
tety comprehends some individuals who are scarcely fit 
‘sitors at a royal mansion in a king’s palace. These 
things are topsy-turvy doings. 

Of his stanch religious supporters in the House 
# Peers, the Chancellor on one occasion thus 
peaks in a letter to Lady F. J. Bankes— 

“The Unitarian Bill came on in the House of Lords 
lst night. Both Archbishops, the Bishop of London, 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Bishop of Exeter, 

Bishop of Norwich, voted for it. Shameful, surely ! 

Wwever, we threw out the bill, 56 to 50. It would 

ave been about 100 to 50, if we had divided upon the 
reading instead of the second ; but our good ortho- 
friends were absent— most at Ascot—so that how 











h fares.” 
It will surprise many to learn, that up to the 
moment, or, at all events, at the last moment, 
IV. was as decidedly opposed to the con- 
‘stion of the Catholic claims as ever his father 
been. This we gather from a curious mem- 
mandum made by Lord Eldon, of what took place 





Mesent addresses against those claims, some time 
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after he had himself left office. According to the 
ex-Chancellor’s statement, never was monarch 
more violently coerced by his ministers, than was 
George IV. by the Duke of Wellington’s govern- 
ment. At this interview, the ex-Chancellor says 
that the King asserted,— 

That at the time the administration was formed, no 
reason was given him to suppose that any measures for 
the relief of the Roman Catholics were intended or 
thought of by ministers: that he had frequently himself 
suggested the absolute necessity of putting down the 
Roman Catholic Association ; of suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act, to destroy the powers of the most seditious 
and rebellious proceedings of the members of it, and par- 
ticularly at the time that Lawless made his march: that 
instead of following what he had so strongly recom- 
mended, after some (the exact time I cannot recollect 
that he mentioned, but some) time, not a very long time 
before the present session, he was applied to to allow 


| his ministers to propose to him, as an united Cabinet, the 


opening the Parliament by sending such a message as 
his speech contained : that, after much struggling against 
it, and after the measure had been strongly pressed upon 
him as of absolute necessity, he had consented that the 
Protestant members of his Cabinet, if they could so per- 
suade themselves to act, might join in such a represen- 
tation to him, but that he would not then, nor in his re- 
commendation to Parliament, pledge himself to any thing. 
He repeatedly mentioned, that he represented to his Mi- 
nisters the infinite pain it gave him to consent even so 
far as that. 


He complained that he had never seen the bills—that 
the condition of Ireland had not been taken into consi- 
deration—that the Association Bill had been passed 
through both Houses before he had seen it—that it was 
a very inefficient measure compared to those which he 
had in vain, himself, reeommended—that the other pro- 
posed measures gave him the greatest possible pain and 
uneasiness—that he was in the state of a person with a 
pistol presented to his breast—that he had nothing to 
fall back upon—that his Ministers had threatened (I 
think he said twice, at the time of my seeing him) to re- 
sign, if the measures were not proceeded in, and that he 
had said to them, “ Go on,” when he knew not how to 
relieve himself from the state in which he was placed : 
and that in one of those meetings, when resignation was 
threatened, he was urged to the sort of consent he gave, 
by what passed in the interview between him and his 
Ministers, till the interview and the talk had brought 
him into such a state, that he hardly knew what he was 
about when he, after several hours, said “Goon.” He 
then repeatedly expressed himself as in a state of the 
greatest misery, repeatedly saying,“ What canI do! I 
have nothing to fall back upon :” and musing for some 
time, and then again repeating the same expression. 

At the conclusion of the second interview, after 
his Majesty had conferred with the ancient keeper 
of his conscience upon the obligations of his Cor- 


onation oath, he exclaimed— 

“ What can I do? What can I now fall back upon ? 
What can I fall back upon! Iam miserable, wretched; 
my situation is dreadful; nobody about me to advise 
with. If I do give my assent, I’ll go to the baths 
abroad, and from thence to Hanover: I'll return no 
more to England. I’ll make no Roman Catholic peers 
—I will not do what this bill will enable me to do—I’ll 
return no more—let them get a Catholic king in Cla- 
rence.” I think he also mentioned Sussex. “ The 
people will see that I did not wish this.” | 

After his retirement from office, Lord Eldon 
divided his time between his residence in London, 
‘and his beautiful seat of Encombe, where he car- 
ried on considerable improvements. He made few 
visits; and few partook of the ex-Chancellor’s 
hospitality. His habits and tastes were domestic 


and frugal, and those of his lady parsimonious in 
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the extreme. Their niggardly housekeeping was, 
indeed, a standing jest among the wits of the day. 
Even the grave Romilly had a professional joke on 
this subject. Mr. Twiss tells, that at a time when 
there was great complaint of delay in the Chan- 
cellor’s court, Sir Thomas Plumer, the Master of 
the Rolls, gave a series of dinners. ‘“ Very right,” 
said Romilly ; “he is clearing away the Chancel- 
lor’s arrears.” The Chancellor and his lady were, 
however, a remarkably well-assorted couple ; and 
her death, after a union of above fifty years, gave 
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him sincere and lively sorrow. He admired her 
in every thing, and, whatever the wicked wits 


might say, fully believed the state-dinners, few | 


and far between, given under her auspices, finer 
than any thing of the sort to be seen at the house 
of any other Cabinet Minister. He regularly 
despatches an exulting bulletin to his daughter, 
describing these grand doings, and giving due 
praise to the presiding genius of elegant hospitality, 
“Mamma.” There is, however, nothing more 





touching in these Memoirs, than the bereaved old 
man’s reminiscences of the beloved companion of 
his varying fortunes. The following brief extract 


| 
of a letter to his daughter, Lady F. J. Bankes, is | 


true natural pathos :— 
It pleased the Great Ruler of the world on this day, 


three years ago, to take unto himself my poor dear | 
Bessy, the partner of my life for so many, many long | 


years. His will be done! He will pardon sorrow and 
grief, but not complaint. I will not complain. 
row I may grieve. I wrote this sentence half an hour 
ago. I am relieved by writing it, and by reflection upon 
my duty. 

From the death of his lady, Lord Eldon saw 
more of his relations in the North. After an ab- 
sence of many years, he got into the custom of 





In sor- | 





paying an annual visit to his northern estates, and 
of receiving some of his relations as guests, espe- 
cially his niece, Mrs. Foster, and her daughter. 
These ladies also visited him at Encombe ; and to 
their lively recollections of his talk, we are in- 
debted for some of the most pleasing passages in | 
the Memoirs. His heart seems to have expanded 
in their society, and as the memory of his youthful 
days returned. 

Though Lord Eldon was an affectionate relative, 
and had much of the ambition of the founder of a 
family, it is said that, as years stole on him, he 
became somewhat peevish and jealous of his grand- 
son and heir, Lord Encombe. Some of his family 
circumstances, in his latter years, were trying and 
afflictive. He lost his second son, William Henry, 
on whom he had heaped lucrative sinecure offices, 
and to whom, in spite of his failings, he was 
fondly attached ; his brother, Lord Stowell, had 
fallen into a state of mental imbecility ; and his 
youngest and favourite daughter, Lady F. J. 
Bankes, had been separated from her husband from 
the alleged incompatibility of their tempers. He 
also suffered a good deal in his latter years from 
the mere infirmities attending old age; for we 
hear of no specific malady to which he was liable, 
though he often required the care of a medical 
attendant. One favourite occupation, in his de- 
clining years, was that of many wealthy aged | 
persons—making and altering his will, which at | 









last, with its codicils, occupied seventy-four sheets, 
It is said that Lord Eldon felt chagrined by Lord 
Stowell passing him by, and, failing his own chi}. 
dren, leaving his estates to Lord Encombe. 
Lord Eldon, though jealous of some of the human 
animals around him, was kind to the dumb crea. 
tures that had gained his affections. The old 

of his favourite horses was passed in ease and com. 
fort at Encombe ; and the adventures of his dog 
Pincher form quite an affecting and instructiye 
dog-history. It is thus he himself relates Pincher’s 
adventures, and his own distress at the temporary 
loss of his favourite :— 


I suffered much when I believed him to be irre. 
coverably lost. There was no danger of losing him jp 
day-light, though he would roam about with great acti. 
vity. In travelling, when we let him out of the carriage 
he hever turned the brow of a hill till he saw the car. 
riage near him. Once, unfortunately, a servant kept 
him out till after dark, and when the servant came te 
Hamilton Place the dog was not with him. I imme. 
diately advertised, offering five guineas reward to any 
one who would bring the dog to me, or give such infor. 
mation as would lead to his recovery and the conviction 
of whoever detained him. Well, in a day or two I re. 
ceived a letter by the post, to let me know I had puta 
very foolish advertisement into the newspaper; for, in 
the first place, no dog-stealer would ever give up an ani- 


_mal for the reward that might be first named, as they 


always waited in expectation that a larger sum would 
be offered: I should, therefore, my correspondent said, 
have first mentioned two guineas, then three, and then 
come up to five. Then the second part of my advertise- 
ment was as foolish as the first; for that, if I talked of 
the conriction of the offender, I might depend upon it I 
never would see the dog again; and this letter was 
signed “An Amateur Dog Fancier.” I thought, per- 
haps, the advice might be very good, so I advertised 
again, stating that no further reward would be offered; 
and as to the second piece of folly, I left it out altoge- 
ther. Still nothing was heard of poor Pincher, and I was 
in great distress ; for, from the circumstances connected 
with the animal, I would far rather have lost a thousand 
pounds than have lost him. One thing, however, could 
not but be gratifying to me,— such a number of gentle- 
men personally unknown to me, exerted themselves to 
the utmost to recover my dog for me. Not fewer than 
ten were occupied ; but some time had elapsed without 
our gaining any intelligence. 

On the Monday week, an intimation was sent to my man 
Smith, that if he would call at a house in a street ata 
distant part of the town, named Cow Cross Street, he 
might hear of the dog ; and the day and the hour were 
mentioned. Well, I sent Smith, and with him the five 
guineas, and a Bow Street officer. When they got # 
the place, no one was to be seen, and they walked about 
some time. At last a man whispered into Smith’s ear, 
“Dismiss the officer with you,” and instantly disap 
peared. Smith thought he had better comply ; and, 
when the officer was fairly gone, the man returned 
demanded the five-pound note. Now, poor Smith was 
in a complete dilemma, for he thought that he would cut 
a pretty figure if he returned without either the dog oF 
the money ; but the man assured him that he always 
dealt upon honour, and that if the money was not i 
stantly paid, the dog should be dead in five minutes. 
Smith thought, and thought very rightly, that I would 
rather lose the five pounds than risk the life of the dog; 
so he pulled out his pocket-book and delivered the note 
to the man. “ Now,” said the man, “ you have trea 
me honourably, so I will be upon honour with you,” 


_ he went into a high building, and brought down (observe, 
_ brought down) poor Pincher, with a rope round his 


very thin, poor beast, but extravagantly overjoyed to s¢ 
Smith. The man then offered to accompany Smith, till he 
saw him and Pincher into a hackney coach; “ for,”8! 

**] can tell you, that, without my assistance, I defy yout 
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get that dog through these streets. We keep in our 

ets that which will tempt any dog to leave his 
paster 3 they can’t resist it; but 1 am upon honour 
with you, and I will see you safe toa coach.” Well, 
ss they went along, Smith remonstrated with this hon- 
gorable gentleman that it was a great pity he could not 
gad a better mode of gaining his bread than by dog- 
dealing. “ Why,” said the man, “ what can we do! 
Now that Parliament has put a stop to our trade of pro- 
quring bodies for the surgeons, we are obliged to turn to 
this to gain an honest livelihood.” An honest livelihood ! 
This honourable gentleman gained an honest livelihood 
by stealing dogs!!! Then he told Smith, that in our 
advertisement we had called the dog a poodle, but in 
that we Were wrong, for it was a German spaniel, a 
puch more valuable dog, and that they had a great de- 
mand for them; and he added, that if the reward had 
not been punctually sent, the dog would have been out 
of the kingdom in a few hours. 
rived safe home, and truly happy was I to see the poor 
snimal. He had always been accustomed to go up 


every night with me, when I went to bed ; but after his | 
| as I fear, obtruded on you some important matters of 


| consideration, at a time when you were not prepared to 


return he showed the greatest horror at the sight of the 
stairs, and it was many weeks before we could induce 
him to mount a single step: he had evidently been ill- 
ysed and starved. Poor Pincher, poor fellow! Pincher 
‘s painted with me in the picture that has been done for 
the Merchant Tailors’ Hall. Chantrey attended, to see 
that they preserved a proper attitude. Poor fellow, 
(patting him,) he has a right to be painted; for when 
ny man Smith took him the other day to my stationer’s, 
the bookseller patted him, and exclaimed, “ How very 
like he is to old Eldon, particularly when he wore a 
wig!” but, indeed, many people say he is the better 
looking chap of the two. 

“Poor Pincher, (caressing his dog,) a most affecting 
cireumstance as ever I knew, occurred with this dog: he 
belonged to poor William Henry, and after I last took 
the Sacrament with him when he was dying, he called 
me back as I was leaving the room, and said, ‘ Father, 
you will take care of poor Pincher.’ The dog was 
brought home to me when all was over: and in a short 
time he was missed. He was immediately sought for, 
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Smith and Pincher ar- | 


| * Lord Carrington’s, Whitehall, 27th Nov. 1837. 
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not a medical. The Bishop of Exeter paid me a visit, 
and after sitting a little by me, and observing me look 
very ill, he got up and bolted the door, and knelt down 
by me. ‘ Let us pray,’ he said. He did pray, and 
such a prayer! I never heard sucha prayer!’ Lord El- 
don spoke of it in the warmest terms.” A few days 
afterwards the Bishop had the kindness to repeat his 
visit: and, under the impression that Lord Eldon, in 
his view of salvation, had an undue reliance on the 
efficacy of a well-spent life, pressed upon him the 
necessity of fixing his hopes exclusively upon the merits 
of our Saviour. But on this occasion Lord Eldon was 
ina mood of mind less favourable to his visitor, and 
evinced an indisposition to enter with him upon a sub- 
| ject to which, in general, he readily addressed himself. 
The Bishop, with his usual judgment and taste, desisted 
| from urging such an object at such a disadvantage ; but 
very shortly afterwards renewed his communications re- 
specting it, by the following beautiful letter :— 





“ My dear Lord,—I take blame to myself for having, 


admit them ; or in a manner which may have beeu 
deemed too earnest and importunate. That you par- 
don the intrusion, I have no doubt, and that you ascribe 
what may have been ill-timed, or ill-considered, to the 
true cause—an anxious wish to lead a highly-gifted 
mind like yours to those thoughts which alone can sa- 
tisfy it. 

“ Before I leave this place, instead of again trespas- 
sing on you in person, I have resolved to commit to 
paper a few considerations which your own powerful 
mind will know how to improve, and which I humbly 
pray the Holy Spirit of God to impress, so far as they 
accord with his Truth, on the hearts of both of us. [ 
contemplate in you, my dear Lord, an object of no or- 
dinary interest. I see a man full of years and honours, 
honours richly earned, (ay, were they tenfold greater 
than they are,) by a life which, protracted long beyond 
the ordinary age of man, has been employed during 
all the period of service, in promoting, strengthening, 





aud he was found lying on the bed beside his dead mas- 
tr. Poor Pincher! 1 would not lose him on any ac- 
count.”” 

Pincher’s name occurs even in Lord Eldon’s will; a 
small sum being left to his daughter Lady Frances, spe- 
tiieally for the dog’s maintenance. 

As Lord Eldon increased in years, some failure | 
of his intellectual powers was observed, though we 
do not think one instance which Mr. Twiss brings | 
forward any proof of impaired faculties. This was | 
analteration in his testamentary dispositions, which | 
thws a change of purpose, but no degree of | 
mental imbecility. A more conclusive proof of | 
the failure of his intellect is given in the preju- 





and securing the best and most sacred interests of your 
country. I see in you the faithful, zealous, and most 
able advocate of the connexion of true religion with 
the constitution and government of England. I see 
in you one who has largely benefited the generation of 
which you have been among the most distinguished or- 
naments. Seeing and feeling this, I am sure you will 


pardon me, if I exhibit a little even of undue eager- 


ness to perform to you the only service which I can 
hope to render—that of exciting such a mind to those 
reflections by which, after serving others, it can now 
do the best and surest service to itself. In truth, those 
reflections are few and brief, but most pregnant. In 
short, my dear Lord, I would seek most earnestly to 
guard you against the danger which arises from the 


| very qualities which we most admire in you, and from 


dices which he conceived against those of his | the actions for which we are most grateful to you. 
friends who had dared to differ from him on the | That danger is, lest you contemplate these matters with 


. , oe ange 431]. | too much satisfaction—lest you rest upon them as the 
Catholic question. Among these was Dr. Phill | grounds of your hope of final acceptance with God. 


pots, the Bishop of Exeter, who, by marriage, was Qh! my dear Lord, the best of the sons of men must 
connected with his family. The following account | be content, or rather must be most anxious to look out 
oftwo interviews which took place between the | of themselves, and above themselves, for any sure hope, 
Bishop and the ex-Chancellor shortly before the | —I will not say of justification, but of mercy. Consider 


death of the latter. is too important to be passed the infinite holiness and purity of God, and then say 
b 


; - : rent ay ot Ap whether any man was ever fit to appear at His tribunal. 
wer in this article, though we give it without com- | Consider the demands of His Law, extending to the most 
mentary :— 


secret thoughts, and wishes, and imaginations of the 
The Bishop, hearing, in November 1837, of Lord El- | heart, and then say whether you, or any one, can stand 
don’s declining health, called upon him, conversed with | before Him in your own strength, when He cometh to 
tmon the subject of his approaching end, and entered | judgment. No: it is as sinners, as grievous sinners, we 
ato prayer. Thus far the bishop’s ministration appears | shall, we must appear: and the only plea which will be 
have been highly acceptable ; for Mr. Pennington + admitted for us, is the righteousness and the merits of 
"id afterwards to Mr. Farrer, “ When I called, Lord | our crucified Redeemer. If we place any reliance on 
n, before we had any other conversation, said, ‘ I our own poor doings or fancied virtues, those very vir- 

ve had another doctor since I saw you.’ ‘ I am glad | tues will be our snares, our downfall. Above all things, 
it’ I answered. ‘Oh! but he was a spiritual doctor, | therefore, it is our duty, and pre-eminently the duty of 
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the purest and best among us, to cast off all confidence in 
ourselves,and thankfully to embrace Christ’s most precious 
offer on the terms on which He offers it; He will be our 
Saviour, only if we know and feel and humbly acknow- 
ledge, that we need His salvation. He will be more and 
more our Saviour in proportion as we more and more 
love and rely upon Him. But surely the more we feel 
and deplore our own sinfulness, the more earnest will be 
our love, the firmer our reliance on Him who alone is 
mighty to save. Therefore it is, that, in preparing our- 
selves to appear before Him, the less we think of what 
we may fondly deem our good deeds and good qualities, 
and the more rigidly we scrutinize our hearts, and de- 
tect and deplore our manifold sinfulness, the fitter shall 
we be, because the more deeply sensible of the absolute 
necessity and of the incalculable value of His blessed 
undertaking and suffering for us. One word only more, 
—of ourselves we cannot come to this due sense of our 
own worthlessness ; and the devil is always ready to 
tempt our weak hearts with the bait which is most tak- 
ing to many among us—confidence in ourselves. It is 





the Holy Spirit who alone can give us that only know- | 


ledge which will be useful to us at the last,the knowledge 
of our own hearts, of their weakness, their wickedness, 
—and of the way of God’s salvation, pardon of the faithful 
and confiding penitent for His dear Son’s sake. Oh! 
my dear Lord, may you and I be found among the truly 
penitent, and then we shall have our perfect consumma- 
tion and bliss among the truly blessed. 

“ Tam, my dear Lord, with true veneration and regard, 
your Lordship’s most faithful servant, and affectionate 
brother in Christ, “ H. Exeter. 

Mr. Twiss follows up this really beautiful let- 
ter, though its author should be a Puseyite, with 
the report of a conversation which tends to esta- 
blish Lord Eldon’s ultimate orthodoxy. 

The last scene of all was now drawing nigh. 
His end was visibly approaching, though still ra- 
ther by gradual decline than by any marked attack 
of illness. 
did not set in early, proved remarkable for seve- 
rity. Onthe 9th of January, Lord Eldon failed 
to come down to breakfast at his accustomed hour, 
though on that and the next day he dined down 
stairs. On the 11th he was altogether confined to 
bed; and he died on the 13th, in presence of the 
survivors of his family, and apparently with- 
out suffering. He appears to have been recon- 
ciled to his eldest daughter, Lady Elizabeth Repton, 
for some years previous to his death. 

We shall now conclude our hasty sketch of the 
labours of Mr. Twiss with a few detached pas- 
sages,—either interesting in themselves, or illustra- 


tive of the character of Lord Eldon’s mind, or of his | 


personal habits,—which it was not convenient to 


interweave with our account of the work. These | 


passages we may give under the title of 
ELDONIANA. 
LORD THURLOW. 





as to your friend Cobbett, 1 know what I should have 
done as to those publications long ago, if I had 
Attorney-general; but it seems to me, that ever g; 
my time it has been thought right to leave the Goyer. 
ment’s character, and individual character, without the 
protection of the law enforced, because I had proved its 
efficacy when it was called into exertion. I am very 
sore upon this subject ; I have growled and grumbleq 
about it till Iam weary. As to Cobbett, I am quite out 
of patience about those who will take in his paper; bat 
I observe that all my friends, in short, every body one 
knows, abuse him, but enjoy his abuse, till he taps a 
their own door, and then they don’t like the noise he 
makes—not a bit of it.” 


POETRY OF LORD ELDON, 

The only poetical effusion known of this unl}. 
terary Chancellor is this piece of affectionate dog. 
grel, addressed to his wife, after a union of forty 
years :— 


Can it, my lovely Bessy, be, 

That when near forty years are past, 
I still my lovely Bessy see 

Dearer and dearer at the last? 


Nor time, nor years, nor age, nor care, 
Believe me, lovely Bessy, will— 
Much as his frame they daily wear— 
Affect the heart, that’s Bessy’s still. 


In Scotland’s climes I gave it thee — 
In Scotland’s climes I thine obtain’d— 
Oh, to each other let them be 
True, till an Heaven we have gain’d! 
Epox. 


IMPORTUNATE CLERGYMEN. 


My applying clergy may be divided into two classes— 
applicants who have begot twelve children, and appli- 


_cants who are most anxious to marry in order to beget 


The winter of 1837, 1838, though it 


twelve; and every man of each class thinks the Chan- 
cellor bound to provide for him and his, that are, and 
are tobe. My present situation demands that I puta 
stop to all future applications to me— seventy-one on 
the 4th of June as an individual; twenty on the 6th as 
a Chancellor: and, determined not to stay longer, and 
under apprehension that I shall expose myself if I do, I 


must do the best I can, in a very short time, and with 


very scanty means, for those who have claims already 
formed upon what has passed ; and to new applications 
I must give negative answers. As Chancellor, I willnot 
meet another Session of Parliament. o + ee 
If I had all the livings in the kingdom vacant when I 
communicated my resignation, (for what, since that, falls 
vacant, I have nothing to do with), and they were cut 
each into threescore livings, I could not do what is 
asked of me by letters received every five minutes, full 
of eulogies upon my Virtues, all of which will depart 
when my resignation actually takes place, and all con- 
cluding, “ Pray give me a living before you go out.” 


THE CHANCELLOR A KING. 

| ©T am going as usual to Carlton House ; the King is 
| still confined with the gout. How he is to manage, with 
| some ministers servants of the Pope, and other foes of 
his holiness, I can’t tell ; but if I was a king, I would 


The Anecdote Book contains some strong illustrations | have my servants all of one mind.” 


of Lord Thurlow’s character :— 


“ Mr. Fox, or Mr. Burke, said of him, that he looked | 


wiser than any man ever was. Burke, I think, speaking 


of his unbending manners in Parliament, and his cour- | 


teous behaviour when in presence of the King, said, 
‘ Thurlow was a sturdy oak at Westminster and a wil- 
low at St. James’s.’ 

“Lord Thurlow was asked how he got through all 
his business as Chancellor: his answer was, ‘Just as 
a pickpocket gets through a horsepond; he must get 
through.’ 


EXTRACT OF LETTER TO SIR W. SCOTT ON COBBETT. 


* As to the prosecution of the Morning Chronicle, and | spoke very loud when I mentioned Great Snoring, 


GREAT SNORING. 


Lord Eldon relates that “the Duke of Norfolk, 
towards the latter end of his life, was extremely apt 
fall asleep. This happened very often in the House 

Lords, and its proceedings were in some measure 
| rupted by the noise which his Grace’s snoring 
Upon one day, whilst he was sound asleep, and very 
| sonorous, the members of the House of Commons came 
| up with a bill, and I announced to the House of Lords, 38 
| Speaker, that the message from the Commons was, 
_ the Commons had passed a bill relative to Great 
| to which they desired their Lordships’ concurrence. 
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“1 Great Snoring is a parish, I forget in what 
_, sunty,” and the bill was a bill for enclosing the com- 
the pons of that parish.” 
‘its MINISTERIAL TRICKS. 
ery Mr. Farrer says, “I mentioned that there was a report | 
led Parliament was to be called together before the | 
en isy fixed by the last prorogation. Lord Eldon said, 
ut ‘Parliament cannot be called together before the day | 
“a sppointed by the prorogation, unless under particular | 
he «reumstances. This is regulated by Act of Parliament. 
When I was in office, we wished that Parliament should 
seet before the day fixed by the prorogation. We felt 
veat difficulty about it. I explained the law to the 
nli- Cabinet, and told them, that unless there was some 
song ground for it, such as a disturbance or riots of 
Og he people, it could not be done. “ Oh!” said Henry 
ty Mundas, afterwards Lord (I forget his name, but ! 
ever mind that ;) “ If that’s all, I can soon get up a 
very pretty riot in Scotland.” ’ 
PAVOURITE TOAST ON THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 

Lord Eldon tells, “ In my time on the Northern cir- 
ait, the first toast after ‘ The King,’ was ‘The School- | 
gasters.” In those days they made wills, &c. which | 
fynished frequent employment to the lawyers.” 

AMUSEMENTS OF ELDERLY INVALIDS. 

Lord Eldon said to his niece, “I will tell you what I | 
iid one day :—I really was in a great deal of pain, and | 
| wished to beguile the time, and divert my attention, 
{ possible, by any nonsense I could ; so as I sat at my | 
vindow, looking into Piccadilly towards St. James’s | 

N Park, I counted all the long petticoats that went past, | 
wd all the short ones ; short petticoats beat long hol- 
5 low.” 
ppli- We do not remember a more striking illustration | 
eget {the emphatic saying “ Murder will out,” than 
= the following story which is related by Lord Eldon. 
ut 3 “T have heard some very extraordinary cases of 
e on aurder tried. I remember, in one where I was counsel, | 
h as fra long time the evidence did not appear to touch the | 
and misoner at all, and he looked about him with the most | 
jo, I yrfect unconcern, seeming to think himself quite safe. | 
with At last, the surgeon was called, who stated deceased 
eady ud been killed by a shot, a gunshot, in the head, and | 
tons te produced the matted hair and stuff cut from and 
] not uken out of the wound. It was all hardened with | 
vite ood. A basin of warm water was brought into court, | 
en | wd,as the blood was gradually softened, a piece of | 


falls minted paper appeared, the wadding of the gun, which | 
> cut moved to be the half of a ballad. The other half had | 
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passed between Lord Eldon and his niece, Miss 
Forster. 


Ellen (Miss Forster.) —“I have always thought it 
very extraordinary, uncle, the discovery of murders 


| Many years after the deed had been committed.” 


Lord Eldon.—‘“‘ Yes, very. I remember one man taken 
up twelve years after the deed. He had made his 
escape ; and, though every search was made, he could 
not be found. Twelve years afterwards, the brother of 
the murdered man was at Liverpool in a public house. 
He fell asleep, and was awoke by some one picking his 
pocket : he started, exclaiming, ‘Good God! the man 
that killed my brother twelve years ago!’ Assistance 
came to him: the man was secured, tried, and condemn- 
ed. He had enlisted as a soldier and gone to India, 
immediately after the deed was committed, and he had 
just landed at Liverpool on his return, where his first 
act was to pick the pocket of the brother of the man he 
had murdered twelve years before. It was very extra- 
ordinary that the man waking out of his sleep should so 
instantly know him.” 


TRAIT OF LIBERALITY. 


Mr. Twiss gives the following anecdote on the 
authority of a London newspaper, without saying 


_any thing about its authenticity :— 


An instance of Lord Eldon’s liberality was related in 
The Times of the 18th of Jan. 1838, within a week after 
his death. One day, while he was Chancellor, he took 
a hackney coach to convey him from some place where 


_he had been transacting business, to his own residence; 


and, having a pressing appointment, he alighted hastily 
from the vehicle, leaving papers of value behind him. 
Some hours after, the driver discovered the packages, 


-and took them to Hamilton Place, when his Lordship 


desired to see the coachman, and, after a short inter- 
view, told him to call again. The man called a few 
days afterwards, and was then informed that he was no 
longer a servant, but the owner of a hackney coach,— 
which his Lordship had, in the meantime, given directions 
should be purchased and presented to him, together with 
three horses, as a reward for his honour and promptitude 
in restoring the papers. 


LORD ELDON’S TASTES. 

In the plainness and heartiness of his tastes, 
Lord Eldon resembled Sir Walter Scott, and other 
unaffected lawyers of the oldentime. His brother, 
Lord Stowell, on the contrary, was, according to 
his account, a thorough gourmand. In describing 
Lord Eldon’s tastes, Mr. Twiss says— 

To fashion or refinement Lord Eldon made no pre- 





at is in found in the man’s pocket when he was taken. He | tence, though his right understanding and kind nature 

, full ras hanged.” | preserved him from any solecism in good taste. His dis- 

part ee : | position was festive, but not luxurious. He liked plain 

atl The following is also remarkable: the dialogue port: the stronger the better. One of his favourite dishes 

’ —_ epee eeenaenpatentoee | was liver and bacon: and when he dined with George 

* In the county of Norfolk. | the Fourth, it was one of the entrées, 

ng is 

with ote te, _ 
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‘ould SONG. 

[Gortne. From the Drama of “ Egmont.”] 

folk, 

ot to ‘gladness, in sadness, deep cares us attending, Heaven itself clouds when the Storm-Spirit lowers, 

se of *pe cheering, or fearing, fierce Trouble impending, Happy alone is the Soul that loves. 

nter- Mm ‘shed down to the grave, or to Heaven high ascending, | 

nade. Happy alone is the Soul that loves. |The Immortals have sworn the blest mond shall endure 
Tears ' ’ : | The Spirit of Love hath the compact e sure, 

— he b ee aan} ae “4 ray nig Neder And to Faith yields the Heart, as a Trust that’s secure, 
“* brightest of feelings, ’tis Care dims their glowing, | } ‘a the Soul that 1 

rm Grief o’er young hearts aye her death-mantle ’s’; * Happy alone is the Sou oves. 

rk * ath tn thas Che ink Wien Then let Fate beckon on,—let the Grim Shadow call,— 

e. - : : To the Grave all must hasten, whatever befal ; 

hich, wlets and Roses will fade in their bowers, Happy only are they whom Love’s death-wreaths enthral, 
Seanty and Youth are short-lived as the flowers ; 





Happy only the Soul that in dying, yet loves! 
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THE PICNIC OF BUCCLEUCH. 


Buccleuch is a narrow solitary glen, about three miles above the junction of the Rankleburn with the river Ettrick, ang 
lying on the outskirts of the upland moors which divide the valley of Ettrick from that of Borthwick. It is celebrated . 
tradition as having given name and style to the noble family of Buccleuch. Kenneth Mac-Alpin, king of Scotland, was 
according to the legend, one day hunting in Ettrick Forest, when he and his train were thrown out by the buck taking 
refuge and standing at bay in this c/euch, which it was found impracticable to approach on horseback, from the steepness of 
the hill and the morass. The buck was pursued and taken by the ancestor of the family of Buccleuch, who carried him 
about a mile on his back to Cacra Cross, and laid him at the feet of the king. For this feat, tradition tells, Kennet) 
appointed him ranger of the Forest, and gave him the name of John Scott of Buck Cleuch : . 


‘* Thus old Buccleuch the name did gain, 
When in the cleuch the buck was ta’en.” 


Come listen, gentle Picnickers, 
To the pleasant tale I tell, 
Of a ne’er-to-be-forgotten day 
In Ettrick that befell : — 
And of a blithesome company, 
Who a merry vow had ta’en 
To hold a jovial Picnicking 
“Jn the Cleuch where the Buck was slain.’ 
‘Twas a bright morn at Lammas-tide, 
When the hillsmen wone their hay, 
That up the rippling Rankleburn 
We held our gladsome way. 
We wended on by Cacra Cross, 
Round the heights of Deloraine, 
To gain our joyous trysting place 
Where the bonny buck was ta’en. 
Our stalwart youths strode o’er the hill, 
The ladies kept the vale ; 

And when upon the moors they met, 
The welkin heard the hail ! — 

A Meux !—a Barclay! was the ery 
Of our hot chivalry ; 

And rivulets of the good brown stout 
Were quatf’d leviathanly. 

Bright day! The sky was blue above, 
The hills were green beneath, 

And wide within their circling arms 
Stretch’d out the purpling heath :— 

Sweet day, that fill’d each living thing 
With love, and joy, and mirth ; 

“The bridal of the earth and sky,” 
Shower’d gladness o’er the earth. 

We wander’d free through slack and lea, 
By moss and moorland tarn, 

Startling the plover from the brake, 
The blackeock from the fern. 

This scene, Wat Harden and his men 
Oft saw at summer’s morn, 

When Scotland’s kings here led the chase, 
With hawk, and hound, and horn. 


9 





And now our sylvan board we spread 
Beside the tinkling rill, 

And heap’d with viands rich and rare, 
And goblets quaff’d at will. 

And true hearts gather’d round that board, 
sright wits, and spirits keen; 

And quip and jest like levin flash’d, 
While corks bounced out between. 

Our four-foot favourites gamboll’d round, 
And shared our Forest cheer,-— 

Like high-born hounds, when Branksome’s lords 
Here chased the antler’d deer. 

Brave Wallace, Morag—highland maid, 
Were sporting in the glen, 

With Tima, “ Flower of Rankleburn,” 
And Weasel-conquering Ben. 

We pledged the Lady of the Vale 
In wine-cups mantling high, 

Till the rushy banks of old Buccleuch 
Rang with the revelry. 

Old songs and carols sped the hour, 
And many a Border strain 

Nose wildly in the bosky cleuch 
Where the lusty buck was ta’en. 

We sang of happy “ Auld Langsyne,”’ 
And * Ettrick’s Banks” so fair ; 

Of “ Gloamin’ when the kye comes hanie,’ 
And “ The Bush aboon Traquair :” 

And memories fond of bygone days 
Came rushing o’er the brain, 

Till that became a hallow’d spot 
Where the gallant buck was slain. 


Now lighted by the harvest moon, 
We held our homeward way, 
Vowing to consecrate the past, 
And meet another day: — 
But the sun may gaze o’er Tushelaw 
For twenty years and twain, 
Ere he see such a goodly company 
In the cleuch where the buck was slain. 





LITERARY 


An Aide-de-Camp’s Recollections of Service in China, a 
Residence in Hong Ivong, &c. By Captain Arthur 
Cunynghame. ‘Two vols. post octavo, with numerous 
illustrative plates. 
Otley. 

So many entertaining and useful books have already 
been written by officers engaged in the Chinese war, that 
such narratives have, we fear, lost much of their novelty 
and zest. It must not, however, be imputed to Captain 


Cunynghame as a fault that he has been anticipated by | 


other clever and ready writers of his own profession, 
who have left him little to tell save his own impressions 
of scenes so often described. He relates agreeably and 


Pp. 654. London: Saunders «& | 
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unaffectedly what he has seen in the course of his service 
in China, and on the way thither and home again ; and 


_in the same style, communicates the various informatio 


he has acquired concerning the countries he visited. Hiss 
descriptions commence withhisembarkation at Plymouth, 
in the end of 1841, and are continued till he retured 
to Europe, after visiting India, Egypt, the Holy Land, 
&e.; each of which furnishes its quota to his book. His 
account of the outward voyage is equally cireumstants 
We however find nothing peculiarly interesting, thous} 
all is easy and pleasant reading, until we get t Rio 
Janeiro, But our own distant dependencies excite strong®’ 
interest ; and,as a specimen of Captain Cunynghame* 
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work, we select, in the first place, his account of Sinca- 


ee 

At last, on the 12th of May, we arrived in Sincapore 
; thus completing our visit to all four quarters of 
globe, within five months. Our anchor had scarce 
touched bottom, ere we received a pressing invitation 
from his excellency the governor, to make his house our 
home during the time we should remain in that presi- 
dency. It is superfluous to say his kindness was readily 
accepted, and we determined to avail ourselves of it on 
the following morning. Boats containing every species 
of tropical fruit, and various Asiatic luxuries, now 
crowded around the ship; these were to be purchased at 
ridiculously small prices—three, sometimes four magni- 
fcent pines being offered for one penny. Indeed, so 
cheap are they, that the captains of smart men of war 
constantly use them for bringing their decks to a fine 

whiteness. 

The Mangustein and Durian fruits, which rival in 
celebrity the fresh dates of Africa, were unfortunately 
not then in season. They are only to be procured, in 
any thing like perfection, in the Malacca Straits; and 
from their rarity, and the utter impossibility of trans- 

rting them to any distance, they are doubly prized. 

The roadstead was studded with shipping. Two or 
three men of war, and half a dozen transports, were com- 
pleting their stores and water, under orders, equally 
with ourselves, to proceed to Hong-Kong. Besides these, 
and a vast number of European merchantmen and a few 
opium clippers, there were a prodigious number of junks 


from Cochin-China and Siam, awaiting the southerly | 
monsoon, Which wind was expected daily to set in, in , 


order to return to their native ports. On the bows of 
each of these were painted a peculiar pair of goggle eyes; 
foras the Chinamen aptly observe—“ Suppose no hab 
eye, massa, how can see ?” 

As night came on, the town assumed a very gay as- 
pect; that part which I subsequently ascertained was 
inhabited by the Chinese, appeared one blaze of light ; 
their joss-house, splendidly illuminated, being the most 
conspicuous object. 


Oa the following day. we landed under a salute of | 


eleven guns from the Belle Isle, and were received on 
shore with the same honours, palanquins having been 
provided to take us to the Government House. These 
are little, low, four-wheeled carriages (ris-a-ris) drawn 
by one horse, and fitted al] round with Venetian blinds, 
which have the double advantage of excluding the sun 
and of admitting a free current of air. The driver, a 
Malay boy, runs by the side of the horse, with whose 
pace he never seems to have the slightest difficulty in 
keeping up. He frequently carries a large horse-hair 
tail, which he continually uses to brush away any 
fies or reptiles which may annoy the animal, en- 
couraging him to his work by his voice only. Where 
the roads are good, these palanquins are much to be pre- 
ferred to doolies, or any other description of vehicle 


carried by men, having the advantage, in this case, of | 
the society of a friend, and also that of proceeding at a | 


much more rapid pace 


The Government House is situated on the top of a | 


‘light eminence completely overlooking the town, and, 
from being the highest spot in the neighbourhood, is 
reckoned extremely healthy; although, indeed, the whole 


‘ettlement has acquired, and I have no doubt deservedly, | 


‘name for salubrity ; the houses, too, being both large 
tadairy. From the low prices at which provisions can 
purchased and service obtained, many luxuries can be 
procured, which greatly conduce both to the health, as 
a <4 the bodily comforts of those who are foreign to 

e soil. 

No one thing, perhaps, strikes a stranger so forcibly 
tt his first arrival in India, or one of the Company’s de- 
pendencies, as the apparently luxurious life the Euro- 
beans enjoy, and perhaps no feeling dies away so quickly. 

‘is, indeed, a change, after being accustomed to one 
‘mall cabin for four or five months,—eventhat, perhaps, 

ted by a friend or acquaintance,—to find oneself 
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| hottest day, are not without a delicious breeze, given by 

the never-ceasing motion of the punka. Every thing so 
quiet and soothing ; the servants, though ever so nume- 
rous, stealing through the apartments without noise and 
confusion, and at the magic words, “Qui hi!” (Who 
waits !) though spoken at the lowest pitch of the voice, 
one or more instantly appear, ready to hear your com- 
mands. Attached to each sleeping apartment was @ 
bath-room, a necessary comfort in this climate. On the 
| beds were very hard mattresses, covered with china 
| mats; thus rendering them deliciously cool. A glass 
window is unknown, the entire house, on every side being 
fitted with Venetian blinds. 


From Captain Cunynghame, while at Sincapore, we 
have the following testimony on the pernicious and de- 
grading effects of opium smoking :— 





Opium smoking is carried on at Sincapore in unre- 
strained liberty, the moral conduct of individuals being 
_Mmore in their own keeping than is considered consistent 
with propriety in the paternal kingdom. Here the un- 
fortunate victims of this degrading vice may be seen 
undergoing all the different stages consequent upon the 
use of this pernicious drug. Some, totally bereft of 
their senses, wallowing, like beasts of the field, in filth; 
whilst others, not yet arrived at that stage of listless 

inactivity, are throwing their emaciated bodies into the 
_contortions of maniacs, revelling with each other. 


A singular prophecy which Captain Cunynghame re- 
lates, shows the excited state of the public mind conse- 
quent on our invasion of the empire, and also indicates 
more knowledge of European history and modern science 
among the Chinese prophets than they receive credit for : 


During the time the boats from H.M.S. Cornwallis 
were landing at Fooshan, a total eclipse of the sun took 
place. This is invariably considered by the Chinese as 
| a very unfavourable omen, boding nought but evil to the 
' country wherever it may be visible. Under present cir- 
cumstances, their superstitious fears were doubly roused, 
and, as I afterwards ascertained, numbers of them stated 
it would be madness to resist us, being convinced that 
we were leagued in close connexion with devils and 
demons, and assisted by them to the destruction of all 
who opposed our will. 

Upon this occasion a soothsayer prophesied—and the 
sequel shows with how much truth—that fire, flood, 
| famine, war, and pestilence, would all take place in this 

province during the season. The four first dreadful 
scourges visited this unhappy people, in the widest 
sense of the word. The fifth (pestilence) was not the 
less relentless among our own ranks: vast numbers of 
brave young fellows meeting an untimely grave ere 
many weeks had passed—their only shroud the waters 
of the ocean stream. Another prophecy was also freely 
handed about—that their country would be conquered 
| by a woman, assisted by ships, which should progress 
| over the waters unassisted by sails, and against contrary 
| tides. These two circumstances had apparently come 
| to pass, in regard to our beloved queen having sent us 
} 











on this distant expedition, with such a numerous fleet of 
steamers, (or, as they are called there, fire-ships.) They 
were naturally all of one mind, that the day of the 
celestial power was near its completion, and that an 
empire, which for its durability had become proverbial, 
would ere long be overturned, and that they should be 
placed under the control and government of the “ Red- 
haired Barbarians,” after the same manner that the fair 
plains of Hindostan had fallen under their sway. 

' Prophecies of the above character are common to all 
countries during great political convulsions — 


“ When coming events cast their shadows before.” 

» A ludicrous incident is related of a barber at Nankin, 
which displays the superstitious horror entertained by 
the Chinese for the “ red barbarians.” A friend of our 


author’s — 





"aming through these lofty saloons, which, upon the 
‘OL. XIL—NO. CXXX, . 


One day stepped into a barber's shop, and by a of 
3 
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employing his time, he desired the barber to shave his 


_M.’s fleet were anchored. This was accepted with plea. 


head. This gentleman wore a wig, but which, for the | 
attend that they had free liberty granted to do go. The 


sake of coolness, he had placed in his pocket; this opera- 
tion of shaving, so common in China, was speedily and 
quickly executed —the barber seeming to be delighted 
with the honour of shaving one of the illustrious strangers. 


attention was called in some other direction, my friend 


' 


| 


Previously to his legving the shop, and while the man’s | 


replaced his wig upon his head, little thinking of the 
result of this simple process; no sooner, however, had 


the barber turned round and observed him, whom he | 


had so lately cleared of every vestige of hair, suddenly 


covered with a most luxuriant growth, than, taking one | 


steady gaze at him, to make sure he was not deceived, 


he let fall the razor, cleared his counter at a bound, and | 


running madly through the crowd, which was speedily | 


collected, cried out that he was visited by the devil. 
Though discipline was, on the whole, well preserved 


| 


{ 


among the British troops in China, it was found impos- | 
sible altogether to restrain the natural propensities of | 
victorious soldiers, who might deem it unjust in their | 


officers to mulct them of their fair privileges. Captain 
Cunynghame tells some amusing anecdotes of their in- 
genuity in evading orders :— 

On our return to the water’s edge, I observed a crowd 





of country people busily engaged in purchasing cloaks, 


of the very richest of these, lined with fur, were thrown 
over the city walls, a few trifling pieces of silver being 
hauled up in return. This species of plunder was put a 
stop to as far as practicable; but these articles having | 
been taken from the houses of the mandarins and govern- 


silks, &c., from the native followers of the army; dozens | 


booty. , , ° ‘ ‘ 

Great lenity was invariably shown towards the inhabi- 
tants of the different towns which we occupied, strict 
orders being given by the heads of departments, not to 
molest or interfere with the people in any way, and by 
no means to despoil them of any thing they had in their 
possession. Some of the soldiers were, however, far | 
better financiers than their chiefs imagined ; and being | 
placed as sentries at the different gates of the towns, | 
politely requested—and, it is needless to add, were | 
seldom refused—a sum of money from every Chinese | 
who passed through. In times of alarm, this species of 
black mail amounted to aconsiderable sum,it being almost 
impossible, when discovered, to make the people them- 
selves understand that this tax was not levied by autho- 
rity. Upon one occasion, an officer of very high rank 
was stepping through the gate as this impost was being 
levied, and in the hurry and confusion of presenting 


| 
ment officers. were considered by the soldiers lawful 


sure, notice being sent to all officers who wished 4, 


meeting of those so recently in arms one against the 
other, now upon a friendly footing, was curious, and 


| worthy of description; for I must add that, on both sid 


all animosity seemed to be entirely laid aside, and no, 
thing but good will to be the order of the day. Upo, 
our landing on the banks of the canal, at one of the 
triumphal arches which are so constantly to be founq 
placed over the road leading to any building of note 
sedan chairs were in attendance, to convey any of ys 
who might not wish to walk to the audience chamber, g 
distance of three or four hundred yards. On coming 
into the inner gateway, the band of the commissioners 
struck up a tune which, perchance, was meant—* Goq 
save the Emperor!” It, however, bore no resemblance 
to our national anthem. Here excellence seemed to lie 
more in the strength of lungs and force of arms which 
they displayed in the use of the trumpet and drum, rather 
than in any modulation of tones. 

We passed between a file of soldiers, who lined the 
way on either side, about three paces distant from each 
other, fine-looking men, and doubtless not chosen from 
among the worst-looking troops in the town. We were 
then ushered into the presence of the commissioners 
themselves, who were seated at the top of a table 
covered with sweetmeats, fruits, cakes, &c., chairs being 
left for the plenipotentiary, the generals, and the ad- 
miral, and a number of seats being arranged on each 


_side for the officers of either of our services who had 


come to witness the meeting, a vast number of whom 
were in attendance. Elipoo, in particular, appeared a 
fine old man, his countenance beaming with intelligence 
and kindness. Had the advice he gave been adopted at 
an earlier period by the court of Pekin, how much 
bloodshed, how much ruin and devastation, and what 


, an immense amount of treasure, and — what was, pro- 


bably, felt far more keenly by the emperor—how much 
humiliation would it not have spared China! What 
desolation, misery, and suffering would it not have 
averted from thousands of his subjects! All three 
commissioners were very affable, making constant 
inquiries as to the rank of the different officers 
who were presented to them. The Tartar general 
pleaded sickness as an excuse for his non-attendance at 
this meeting, which could have been any thing but a 
pleasing spectacle for him to witness—more particularly 
in the presence of a portion of his own troops; compara- 
tively but a handful of men dictating terms to the com- 
missioners of an emperor, who, until that moment, had 
shewn so great a contempt for the Fanqui, that he had 


constantly refused them admission to his presence, un- 


arms, the sentry let his whole bag fall to the ground. | less coupled with such degrading and humiliating 


An inquiry was immediately made into the circumstance; | 
and, upon examination of his purse, it was discovered , 
that, although the man had only been at this post half- | 
an-hour, no less a sum than forty dollars was found in | 
it, clearly showing what a good harvest he had reaped | 
from the financial speculation which he had undertaken. | 

While the negociations were pending which led to the 
restoration of peace, several friendly visits were ex- 
changed between the Chinese and British Commissioners, 
accounts of which are already before the world in differ- | 
ent narratives. But the account of Captain Cunyng- | 
hame possesses some novel traits,which render it worthy | 
of attention :-— 

Friendly meetings now occasionally took place, many 
of the mandarins going on board H.C. S. F. Queen, the | 
vessel appropriated to the use of Sir H. Pottinger and | 
his interpreters. He, on the other hand, meeting them 


in some of the public buildings on the outside of the city. 
After the lapse of a few days, and while these negotia- 
tions were going on to the satisfaction of both parties, 
Elipoo, and the other chief commissioners, tendered an 
invitation to the heads of our naval and military autho- 
rities, to a breakfast, whieh it was their wish to give in 
a large joss-house, immediately in front of where H. B. 


observances as the Kow-Tow, which inhabitants of any 
free and enlightened nation would not dream of paying, 
save only to the Deity himself. We partook of a great 
number of curious dainties, preserved fruits, and sundry 
cups of a very peculiar tea, highly perfumed, of a light 
green colour, the leaves of which were allowed to remain 


'at the bottom of each cup. This we drank without 


cream or sugar. Next, we tasted some very excellent 
wine, which we were told had been extracted from 
grapes, both of which were served to us by the hands of 
mandarins, with brass buttons, a mark of distinction 


, such as had never been shown upon any previous ocea- 


sion. During our repast, we were regaled by the dulce 


/ sounds of some instruments which resembled very much, 


in their joint effect, the Highland bagpipes. These com- 
posed the private band of his excellency Elipoo. After 
a martial air or two having been played by the band 
H. M.’s 18th Royal Irish, at which the Chinese seem 
both delighted and amused, we took our leave, a Chinese 
salute of three guns being fired, as well upon our depar- 
ture as ourarrival . .. . It was asin 
circumstance, that at this said breakfast, one of our 
chief interpreters was waited upon by a mandarin 
consideration, who had received the actual button 
peacock’s tail he then wore by sanction of the emperors 
for having, a year previously, stated that he had put to 
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jeath, at Amoy, the very gentleman whom he then at- | river, but which it will behove any one who may chance 
ed. Indeed, so great is their vanity, that, upon the | to visit muddy streams to remember : into about a quart 
d taking of that city, many representations adorned | of water they throw a small pinch of alum ; leaving it 
ibe walls, showing with what glorious success they had | to stand a few minutes, it becomes as clear as crystal, a 
npeatedly worsted the foreign barbarians. | considerable sediment being found at the bottom. Not 


After all that has been written on the religious insti- | °Y¢" the poorest fisherman but is always provided with 


‘ : al " , -asmall portion f i ae. 
igtions of China, their worship in their temples is but | - OF this necessary parpess 


snperfectly understood by Europeans. Captain Cunyng- | Wherever he went, the shops and markets attracted 
ssme was once the spectator of a scene, which we are | the attention of Captain Cunynghame. Those of Chusan, 
sts loss whether to describe as actual gambling with as soon as the panic attending the attack wore off, exhi- 
ye gods, or a species of divination practised by the | bited a scene of great bustle and activity :— 


sorshippers, Which is superintended by the priests. He There were several pastry-cook shops. The sweet- 
sa] been examining the wonderful Porcelain Pagoda of _ meats, cakes, &c. &c. though totally ditferent from any 
Sankin, and says :— thing we were accustomed to, were many of them very 


agreeable to the palate. Silks and satins of all sorts 
were to be seen on every side; curiously worked fans 
and fan-cases without end. The market was kept ex- 
ceedingly cleanly; and, as I before said, overstocked 
with provisions, amongst which were the finest pigs the 
world could boast of. These are fed with the greatest 


. : ?  care,and carefully washed daily. They were exposed 
x which they seemed rather pleased, doubtless fancying | for sale three and four together, hung up in small bas- 


vr: might cake a hint, which would be of inestimable | ots in the same way as fowls are sold in our markets, 
efit tous: kneeling down in front of the altar, the | 


s . Ss s 
appliant to that particular god in whose honour it had | € a f fir — rr Agen = ge po 
wen erected, and whose figure was represented immedi- | PtP rong Ae tage Sfp ad ps Mages, pre gince 
ren erec! qa : 8 aig . | three to five weeks old, were equally well fed and cared 
= sar eg A cede ples op - A anguveny Beng | for as the sucking-pigs, and, I doubt not, equally palat- 
: in a low tone of voice, certain p attendant | atte; Chengh, Hem ob8 puejusions, tay, 3 renin ae 
ag, es alesth te ti ha he hétio a on o bamhos. not become generally an article of diet to the Europeans, 
mest then placed In his hanc oi toni pieces of Damboo, the ' unless to those who, having Chinese cooks and compa- 
two being about the size and shape of a potato, divided | dores, no doubt frequently introduced these little eurly- 
inca Glen hae dw conak oak as si _ haired gentlemen into their most dainty dishes, their 

’ ’ e 


sanders as well as himself, intently observing how they | ee eee Ce SP eee ee Le av ey oy 


| Were eating with such gusto and relish. 

‘ould falls this he repeated many times, At eacheast Phe species most prized, indeed, to which the dignity 
hee was a slight exclamation from every one around | of being devoured is exclusively allotted, were either 
‘a—sometimes In a tone of pleasure, sometimes in that | black, white, or of a light brown colour, both the skew- 
¢ disappointment, according to the way in which the : ~ , 


; bald and pie-bald bei } t fi this } , & 
yeces of wood rested, This game, a species of hazard, | ei ange Bienen, Pasay Aypiosdc a = reine Ae 


was also a sine gua non that each one should not only 
umself rersus the god—a fine fat, corpulent gentleman possess a black roof to his mouth, like a Skye terrier, 
~he continued, with varied success, for a considerable ‘but also his tongue must be of the same sooty hue. 
ime ; at length, making a lucky hit, he suddenly jump- | shouja they unfortunately not possess this, they stand 
dup, apparently well pleased with his throw, and re- | 


rt age h f 4 | 2° chance of gracing the table of the mandarin, but are 
—" place to the next expectant for equal goo | left to bow wow their vulgar existence toan end. This 


| animal is never eaten by the higher orders after it has 

At Canton Captain Cunynghame saw some extraordi- | tasted meat. I have, however, seen the poorer classes 
ury adjuncts to one of the idol temples. Hesays:— | in the south cutting np many an old fellow as big as a 
y sheep; and after being properly stewed, they eat them 
with the utmost apparent relish. 


Having again descended, we entered a superb temple, 
stich is joined to the pagoda, on its west side, by a 
»rered way ; this was one of the largest, as well as 
ssndsomest, I had yet seen, and appeared crowded with 
tyotees at all its principal altars. We were curious 
ough to pay some attention to their form of worship, 





_We crossed the river, and visited the joss-house of | 
aman, which occupies a considerable space of ground ; os lp ; 
‘is divided into many temples and cells for monks,; The curiosity-shops of Canton, where so much of the 
ides possessing a large garden in its rear, which, , national character and manners are to be seen, must be 
fm being situated so conveniently as regards the town, | of great interest to foreigners : 

»doubt adds considerably to the profits of the estab- | 
“iment. Perhaps one of the most remarkable features 

vot this holy building, is a sacred swinery, which is 

etup with religious care by the holy brotherhood. 


The most remarkable street, says Captain Cunyng- 
hame, is that which contains the curiosity shops, and the 
birds’-nest pickers, (1 mean those who are preparing the 
duay of these beastly monsters have grown to a hideous rite ba 9p for rep 0 een) of — ry very “ental 
mand size. They are entirely supported from the price mr “ave Pre sh page med pr enya de ' aa 
“tributions of the visitors to the temple. None of , COM**4ntly separating, with great agi mys ee parE 
wea, I was told, were allowed to be killed; but I very | dirt and feathers from the nest, in which occupation the 

. > ’ } > } ZEEE > i - 
wh suspect that their numerous offspring constantly length 7 me nails ao ns be ry considerable moe 
“ply the padres’ board, the veil of sanctity protecting hience, the former, the venders of antiquities, generally 


*a but slenderly from this swine-devouring commu- ™#ke a good harvest among strangers, rating their 
tty, demands according to the dispositions of their pur- 


f _chasers; having a peculiar talent of scanning, by the 
‘aptain Cunynghame’s Chinese experiences enable him | face, not only the depth of the purse, but the freedom 
* five a valuable recipe for purifying muddy water, | with which its contents will be disbursed. These shops 
"och may easily be put to the test of experiment. are certainly loaded with the rarest curiosities ; such, 
indeed, as from their eccentricity, as well as real merit, 

the waters of the Wangho and Yang-tse-kiang are would be highly prized at home; already has more than 
“y surcharged with mud, the former containing one | one shop been bonght entire, and shipped for England. 
matieth part, and the latter one ninety-sixth, of earth. , Cet Jade-stone seems to be the highest prized; a small 
“S tenders them both unpleasant and unwholesome to jar or figured cup frequently costing as much as three 
.“*,and to it may possibly be attributed a portion of | or four hundred dollars ; beautiful copper vases and 
“fekness we sustained. The Chinese have adopteda | figures are innumerable, many of which are of immense 
/smple remedy for this evil, one far simpler and | age and chaste design. Already, however, have this 
““Y efficacious with our filter, but which, unfortu- | thrifty race commenced the fabrication of antiquities, 
“Ty Was not discovered until we were leaving the | so that it requires to be somewhat a judge not to be 
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deceived. Some rare china is occasionally to be found, | somewhat remarkable that with so keen a scent among 


dating prior to the Myng dynasty; it fetches a consider- 
able price in Canton—far more so than it would in Lon- 
don, its merit not being properly understood out of the 
country itself in which it is made. Nankin china very 
far surpasses any whieh is made further south. 

We visited the house of a Chinese resident gentleman, 
which was beautifully arranged, and most unique as to 
furniture and embellishment. To describe the tout en- 
semble is utterly impossible. In its inner court-yard 
were large fish preserves, interspersed with artificial 
rock work, and water-lilies and other aquatic plants 
were flourishing luxuriantly. Of this species of garden 
the Chinese are particularly fond. 

The Canton shopkeepers are a shrewd race. The fol- 
lowing trick, played off by one of them who kept a cof- 
fee-shop, is irresistibly comic :— 

The space in the front of the factories is exceedingly 
limited; so much so as to render any thing beyond pedes- 
trian exercise absurd. 


by an irresistible love of the quadrupedal species, an | 


American gentleman brought his horse from Macao, and 
for some days persisted in riding up and down a space 
of ground not much larger than the deck of a seventy- 
four. In doing this, he was obliged to pass, at each 
turn, a certain coffee-shop, the owner of which speedily 
saw a method of turning to his own account the curious 
propensity of the foreigner, and actually placed on his 
doorway an advertisement stating that he had hired a 
Fanqui to ride opposite his house for the diversion of 
his guests, from five to six every evening, and begged 
those who wished to see the sight would patronize his 
house at that hour. Great was the delight of Jonathan 
at the crowd of spectators who were gathered round 
him for the next few succeeding days, and deep was his 
annoyance upon the truth of the matter getting wind 
among the community—the circumstance transpiring by 


reason of one of their number, a good Chinese scholar, | 


having been himself attracted to read the advertisement. 
It is needless to add, the horse went again to Macao, by 
the first opportunity. 


As Captain Cunynghame’s work has no pretensions to 
either originality of information or profound disquisi- 
tion of any sort, we imagine that we have done enough 
in the above selections to give the candid reader a fair 
idea of the character of an agreeable and readable book, 
and one in which those who are still unacquainted with 
the history of the late Chinese war, and the social con- 
dition of China, will find considerable instruction. Its 
author has amply fulfilled his own purpose ; nor can we 
impute any fault to him, save being somewhat late in 
the field. 

The M moirs of the Conquistador, Bernal Diaz Del 
Castillo, written by himself; containing a true and full 
Account of the Discorery and Conquest of Mexieo and 
New Spain. Translated from the original Spanish by 
John Ingram Lockhart, F.R.A.S., Author of “ Attica 
and Athens.” 2 vols 8vo. pp. 840. London: J. 
Hatchard & Son. 

This is one of those curious old books to which, if en- 
rolled among the great quarterly reviewers instead of the 
humble monthly chroniclers of literature, we should have 
liked to dedicate many pages. The author was a brave 
old soldado, the companion in arms of Cortes, in the 
conquest of New Spain, who, in old age and retirement, 
amused himself with writing the history of the 119 
battles in which he had been engaged, and the memor- 
able events he had witnessed. His translator truly 
rays: “ His account is acknowledged to be the only one 
in which we can place reliance, and it has been the ma- 
gazine from which the most eloquent of the Spanish 
writers on the same subject, as well as those of other 
countries, have borrowed their best materials.” It is 


} 


| should have so late been introduced to the British public, 


our litterateurs after whatever is best and most popular 
in foreign literature, the racy chronicle of Bernal Diaz 


who, we are persuaded, will give it a warm welcome. 
A simple chronicle it is,or History behind the scenes, in 
undress and at her ease by the fireside, instead of weay. 
ing her dignified stage costume. Its tardy appearance 





Prompted, either by vanity or | 


is the more remarkable from the high and just character 
| which Dr. Robertson, who has made considerable use of 
it in writing his history of America, has given of this 
racy narrative. We fully subscribe to his judgment 
| when he says, “ Bernal Diaz’s account bears all the 
'marks of authenticity, and is accompanied with such 
| pleasant naiveté, with such interesting details, with such 
| amusing vanity—and yet so pardonable in an old soldier, 
_ who had been, as he boasts, in a hundred and nineteey 
_battles—as renders his book one of the most singular 
that is to be found in any language.” 

Besides this harmless vanity, Bernal Diaz displays 
some little jealousy of Cortes,—the monopolizer of aj] 
the glory,and a good share of the gold,—which, however, 
is neither unnatural nor unamiable in a veteran Conquis. 
tador intimately conversant with the deeds of those 
whose prowess had enabled their leader to reap so rich 
a harvest. ‘Two learned licentiates, to whom he had 
given a sight of his memoirs, charged him with vain-glory, 
in recording his own achievements, from which he vindi- 
cated himself by referring to the honours the king had 
|conferred on him for his services, and by the neglect 
_ which had been shown to him and his brethren in arms 
| by the other historians of the conquest of Sfexico. The 





| old soldier says,— 


| Another reason why I have written this true account 
is, because the historians Illescas and Gomara never 
mention a word in our praise, but give to Cortes alone 
all the glory of our conquests. If they had been hor- 
estly inclined they would not have passed us, the Con- 
quistadores, by in silence ; a share of Cortes’ heroic 
deeds is also due to me, for in all his battles I fought 
among the first ; besides that, I was present in so many 
other engagements in the provinces under his officers, as 
you must have seen in the course of this history. 1 cas 
also claim my share of the inscription which Cortes put 
on the silver culverin, we called the Phenix, and whic 
Cortes sent a present to his majesty from Mexico. 


“Who,” says the veteran, “could speak of thes 
battles save those who were engaged in them,—not the 
sparrows that flew over our heads, nor the clouds thst 
floated above the battle field?” And if he did not sup 
press his own achievements, he also did ample justice to 
those of his companions. 

The heading of the short chapters of Bernal Diaz fors 
of themselves a pithy epitome of the history of the Co 
quest of New Spain ; proceeding in this way :— 


Ilow all the caziques and calachonis of the river Gn- 
jalva arrive with presents, and what happened after to) 
—How Dota Marina herself was a caziquess, 
daughter of distinguished personages ; also a ruler 0° 
a people and several towns; and how she came to 44 
_ co. —How we arrive with our vessels in San Juan & 
| Ulua, and what we did there.—How Teuthlille make 
his report to Motecusuma, and gives him our presents 
as also what further took place in our camp.-~"" 
Cortes goes in search of another harbour and 3 £ 
spot to found a colony, and what further hap , 
What happened on account of our bartering for & 
and of other things which took place in our camp. 
How we elected Hernando Cortes captain-gener * 

| chief justice until we should receive the emperor § © 

' mands on this head ; and what further happened. 
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Dota Marina, referred to above, was the heroine of the 
conquest of Mexico. A more graphic account of this 
elebrated female is to be found in the pages of Bernal 
Diaz than in any other history; and a relation, interesting 
in itself, may serve as an example of his manner of 
writing. 
On the following morning, it was one of the last days 
in March 1519, a number of caziques, with the principal 
nages of the Tabasco district and surrounding 
peighbourhood, arrived. They paid us profound reve- 


rence, and brought a present, consisting in four diadems, 
sme lizards, ear-rings, four ducks, figures like dogs, 





others with Indian faces, two sandals with golden soles, | 
snd various other trifling trinkets of gold, whose value | 
{have forgotten. There were also cloaks as the Indians | 
wear them, which are very commodious. The present 
sltogether was of little value, (most likely the province | 
sltogether possessed few riches,) and was certainly not 
tobe compared to the twenty females with which they 
presented us, among whom one was a very fine woman, 
who subsequently became a convert to Christianity, and 
was named Dona Marina. Cortes was vastly pleased 
with this present, and held, by means of Aguilar, a long 
discourse with the caziques, telling them, among other 
things, that their present was very acceptable ; but he 
jad something further to beg, namely, that they should 
yain return to their dwellings with their wives and 
children. He should not consider the peace really con- 
duded, unless within the space of two days all the in- 
habitants had returned to the village. The caziques 
upon this issued the necessary orders, and in a couple of 
days all the families had returned. They showed the | 
same readiness to comply with Cortes’s wishes when he | 
desired them to do away with their idols and human sa- 
qifices. He likewise, as well as he could, gave them 
sme idea of our holy Christian faith, and how we only 
adored one God. We also showed them a very pious 
fgure, representing the mother of God holding her | 
blessed Son in her arms, and explained to them how we 
paid reverence to this figure, and by it to the mother of | 
God who was in heaven. Hereupon the caziques an- | 
swered, that they were much pleased with this great | 
} 
| 





Tecleciquata, and that they should much like to keep it 
their village. In their language, Tecleciguata means 
awoman of distinction. ‘ ° ° 
Dofia Marina was born a ruler over a people and | 
country ; for her parents had the dominion of a town- | 
ship called Painala, to which several other townships 
were subject, lying about twenty-four miles from the | 
town of Guacasualeo. Her father died when she was | 
tery young, and her mother married another young ¢a- | 
tque. By him she had a son, of whom it appears they | 
were both very fond, and to whom, after their death, 
they designed to leave their territories. In order, how- 
ever, that the daughter of the first marriage might not 
and in his way, she was conveyed secretly, during 
uight-time, to an Indian family in Xicalango, they 
spreading the rumour she had died, which gained further 
belief from the circumstance, that a daughter of one of 
het female slaves happened to die at the time. The 
Indians of Xicalango did not keep the young girl them- 
elves, but gave her to the inhabitants of Tabasco, by 
whom she was presented to Cortes. I knew her mother 
ind half-brother myself, the latter having already reached 
manhood, and governed the township jointly with his | 
nother. When they were subsequently both converted 
9 Christianity, the latter was named Martha, and her 
*m Lazaro. I was well acquainted with the whole of | 
$ circumstance ; for in the year 1523, when Mexico 
ind several other provinces had been subdued, and 
Christobal de Oli had rebelled in the Higueras, Cortes | 
ame to Guacasualco, and on that occasion visited Ma- | 
nna’s birth-place. Most of the inhabitants of Guacasu- | 
accompanied Cortes on this expedition; I myself | 
"3s also among the number. As Dona Marina, in all 
wars of New Spain, Tlascalla, and at the siege of 
*xico, had rendered the greatest services in capacity 
: 4 interpretess, Cortes carried her every where with 
During this journey it also was that he married 
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her to a cavalier of the township of Orizava, named 
Juan Xaramillo. Among others, there was present as & 
witness a certain Aranda of Tabasco, through whom this 
circumstance became immediately known. These are 
the true particulars of the whole case, not, however, as 
related by Gomara. For the rest, Marina had the most 
extensive influence in New Spain, and did with the In- 
dians what she pleased. 

While Cortes was staying in Guacasualco, he ordere d 
all the caziques of the province to assemble, and advise d 
them to adopt our holy religion. On this occasion, the 
mother and brother of Dofia Marina also made their ap- 
pearance with the other caziques. They recognized 
each other immediately ; the former, however, appeared 


| to be in the greatest anxiety, thinking that they had 


merely been called there to be killed. Dofia Marina, 
however, desired them to dry away their tears, and 
comforted them by saying, they were unconscious of 


| what they were doing when they had sent her away to 


the inhabitants of Xicalango, and that she freely forgave 
the past. By this means, God certainly directed every 


thing for her best, turned her away from the errors of 


heathenism, and converted her to Christianity. 

Thus destined, she likewise bore a son unto her master 
Cortes, and then married a cavalier named Juan Xara- 
millo. All this I consider of much greater importance 
than if she had been presented with the sole dominion of 
the whole of New Spain. She likewise gave presents to 
her relatives on their return home. What I have re- 
lated is the strict truth, and I can swear to it. Gomara’s 
account respecting this is wholly erroneous, and he adds 
many other circumstances which I shall leave without 
comment. This, however, is certain, that the whole af- 
fair reminds one of the history of Joseph and his breth- 
ren in Egypt, when they came into his power. After 
this diversion into matters which subsequently took 
place, I must relate how we first managed to understand 
Dona Marina. She was conversant with the language 
of Guacasualeo, which is the Mexican, and with that of 
Tabasco. Aguilar, however, merely understood the lat- 
ter, which is spoken throughout the whole of Yucatan. 
Dofia Marina had, therefore, first to make herself under- 
stood to Aguilar, who then translated what she said into 
Spanish. This woman was a valuable instrument to us 
in the conquest of New Spain. It was through her 
only, under the protection of the Almighty, that many 
things were accomplished by us: without her we never 
should have understood the Mexican language, and, 


' upon the whole, have been unable to surmount many 


difficulties. 


We can give but one of the many battles recorded by 


| our veteran, but it is memorable as being the first battle 
fought by Cortes in New Spain. 


Cortes being now certain that the Indians would 
renew the attack, immediately ordered all our horses to 
be brought on shore, and every one, our wounded not 
excepted, to hold himself in readiness. When our 
horses, which had been such a length of time at sea, 
now stepped on firm ground again, they appeared very 
awkward and full of fear ; however, the day following, 
they had regained their usual liveliness and agility. 

The Indians were already moving forward in search 
of us, when we came up with them: every one had a 
large bunch of feathers on his head, a cotton cuirass on, 
and their faces were daubed with white, black, and red 
colours. Besides having drums and trumpets, they 
were armed with huge bows and arrows, shields, lances, 
and large broadswords ; they had also bodies of slingers, 
and others armed with poles hardened in the fire. The 
Indians were in such vast numbers that they completely 
filled the bean fields, and immediately fell upon us on 
all sides at once, like furious dogs. Their attack was 
so impetuous, so numerous were the arrows, stones, and 
lances with which they greeted us, that above seventy 
of our men were wounded in no time, and one named 
Saldafia, was struck by an arrow in the ear, and in- 
stantly dropt down dead. With like fury they rushed 
at us with their pikes, at the same time pouring forth 
showers of arrows, and continually wounding ovr men, 
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However, we fully repaid them with our crossbows, 
muskets, and heavy cannon, cutting right and left 
among them with our swords. By this means we 
forced them to give ground a little, but only that they 
might shower forth their arrows at a greater distance, 
where they thought themselves more secure from our 
arms. Even then our artilleryman Mesa made terrible 
havock among them, standing as they did crowded to- 
gether and within reach of the cannon, so that he could 
fire among them to his heart’s content. Notwithstand- 
ing the destruction we made among their ranks, we 
could not put them to flight. I now remarked to our 
commander Diego de Ordas that we should rush forward 
upon the Indiaas and close with them. My motive for 
advising this was, because I saw that they merely re- 
treated from fear of our swords, but still continued to 
annoy us at a distance with arrows, lances, and large 
stones. De Ordas, however, considered this not expe- 
dient, as the enemy’s numbers were so vast that every 
single man of us would have had to encounter three 
hundred of the enemy at once. 

My advice, however, was at length followed up, and 
we fell so heavily upon them that they retreated as far 
as the wells. All this time Cortes still remained behind 
with the cavalry, though we so greatly longed for that 
reinforcement : we began to fear that some misfortune 
might also have befallen him. I shall never forget the 
piping and yelling which the Indians set up at every 
shot we fired, and how they sought to hide their loss 
from us by tossing up earth and straw into the air, 
making a terrible noise with their drums and trumpets, 
and their war-whoop Ala lala. 

In one of these moments Cortes came galloping up 
with the horse. Our enemies being still busily engaged 
with us, did not immediately observe this, so that our 
cavalry easily dashed in among them from behind. 
The nature of the ground was quite favourable for its 
manceuvres ; and as it consisted of strong active fellows, 
most of the horses being, moreover, powerful and fiery 
animals, our small body of cavalry in every way made 
the best use of their weapons. When we, who were 
already hotly engaged with the enemy, espied our 
cavalry, we fought with renewed energy, while the 
latter, by attacking them in the rear at the same time, 
uow obliged them to face about. The Indians, who had 
never seen any horses before, could not think otherwise 
than that horse and rider were one body. Quite as- 
tounded at this to them so novel a sight, they quitted 
the plain and retreated to a rising ground. 

Cortes now related why he had not come sooner. 
First, he had been delayed by the morass ; then, again, 
he was obliged to fight his way through other bodies of 
the enemy whom he had met, in which five men and 
eight horses were wounded. 

Having somewhat rested from our fatigue under the 
trees which stood on the field of battle, we praised God 
and the holy Virgin, and thanked them with uplifted 
hands for the complete victory they had granted us: 
and, as it was the feast of the annunciation to the holy 
Virgin, the town which was subsequently built here in 
memory of this great victory, was named Santa Maria 
de la Vitoria. This was the first battle we fought 
under Cortes in New Spain. 

After this pious solemnity we bandaged the wounds of 
our men with linen, which was all we had for that pur- 
pose. Those of our horses we dressed with melted fat, 
which we cut from the dead bodies of the Indians. We 


likewise took this opportunity of counting the number | 
of killed left by the enemy on the field of battle. We | 


found above eight hundred, numbers still showing signs 
of life. Our swords had done the most carnage among 
them, though many were killed by our cannon. Where- 
ever the cavalry made its appearance the enemy had 
most work to do. The fighting lasted about an hour ; 
and our enemies maintained their ground so well, that 
they did not quit the field of battle until our horse broke 


in among them. There were two caziques among the | 
five prisoners we made. 

As we were quite fatigued and hungry we returned 
to our quarters, buried the two soldiers, ove of whom 


REGISTER, | 


had been shot in the neck and the other in the ¢, 
posted strong watches, then ate our supper and retineg 
to rest. 

Francisco Lopez de Gomara, in his account of this 
battle, says, that previous to the arrival of Cortes With 
the cavalay, the holy apostle St. Jacob or St. Peter in 
person had galloped up on a gray-coloured horse to our 
assistance. I can only say, that for the exertion of our 
arms and this victory, we stand indebted to our 
Jesus Christ ; and that in this battle every individual 
man among us was set upon by such numbers of th 
enemy that if each of them had merely thrown a hang. 
ful of earth upon us we should have been buried be. 
neath it. Certain it is, therefore, that God showed his 
mercy to us here, and it may, indeed, have been one of 
the two glorious apostles St. Jacob or St. Peter who 
thus came to our assistance. Perhaps on account of my 
sins I was not considered worthy of the good fortune tg 
behold them ; for I could only see Francisco de Mori, 
on his brown horse galloping up with Cortes; and eyep 
at this very moment, while I am writing this, I egy 
fancy I see all passing before my eyes just as I have ye. 
lated it ; although I, an unworthy sinner, was not ¢op. 
sidered worthy of beholding one of the glorious apostles 
face to face : yet again I never heard any of the four 
hundred soldiers, nor ever Cortes himself, nor any of 
the many cavaliers, mention this wonder or confirm its 
truth. We should certainly have built a church, and 
have called the town Santiago or San Pedro de la Vito. 
ria,and not Santa Maria de la Vitoria. If, therefore, 
what Gomara relates is true, then we must indeed have 
been bad Christians not to have paid greater respect to 
the assistance which God sent us in the person of his 
holy apostle, and for having omitted to thank him daily 
for it in his own church. Nevertheless, I should feel 
delighted if this historian has spoken the truth, al- 
though I must confess that I never heard this wonder 
/mentioned before reading his book, nor have I ever 
| heard any of the conquistadores speak of it who were 
_ present at the battle. 


| The visible saint militant appears to have been rather 
_too much for our veteran, though he was a devoted 
| catholic, and zealous propagator of the true faith. 
It was shortly after this battle that Cortes practised 
_one of those successful stratagems which enabled this 
able leader and his comparatively few followers to con- 
_ quer and hold in subjection the vast and populous regions 
into which they had thrown themselves. The story loses 
nothing in the graphic relation of Bernal Diaz. 





Cortes, who profited by every circumstance, said smil- 
ingly to us, “ It appears to me, gentlemen, that the In- 
dians stand in great awe of our horses, and imagine that 
these and our guns alone fight the battle. A thought 

has just struck me which will further confirm them m 

this notion. You must bring here the mare of Juan 
| Sedefio which foaled on board a short time ago, and fat 
ten her here where I am now standing. Then bring also 
the stallion of the musician Ortiz, which is a very fiery 

animal, and will quickly scent the mare. As soon # 
_ you find this to be the case, lead both the horses to & 
_parate places, that the caziques may neither see 
horses, nor hear them neigh, until I shall be in conver 
sation with them.” All this was accordingly done. He 
likewise ordered our largest cannon to be heavily } 
with gunpowder and ball. ‘ 

A little after mid-day, forty caziques arrived im great 
state, and richly clothed according to their fashion. 4% 
saluted Cortes and all of us, perfumed us with their ® 
cense, begged forgiveness for what had happened, 

_ promised to be friendly for the future. Cortes answered 
_ by our interpreter Aguilar, reminding them, with a very 
serious look, how often he had wished them to 

| peace with us, and how, owing to their obstinacy, 
were almost upon the point of destroying them, Wi 
whole of the inhabitants of this district. We were 
| sals of the mighty king and lord the emperor Charles, be 
further added, who had sent us to this country pee 
| ders to favour and assist those who ghould submit 10 
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perial sway, which we would assuredly do if they 
were amicably inclined towards us. If, however, they 
were not 80, the tepustles (so the Indians called our can- 
pon) would be fired off, which were already imbittered 

inst them in some measure on account of the attack 
they had made upon us. Cortes, at this moment, gave 
the signal for firing our largest cannon. The report was 
jike a sudden clap of thunder, the ball whizzing along 
the hills, which could be distinctly heard, as it was mid- 
day and not a breath of air stirring. The caziques, who 
had never seen this before, appeared in dismay, and be- 
lieved all Cortes had said; who, however, desired Aguilar 
to comfort and assure them he had given orders that no 
harm should be done them. At this moment the stallion 
was brought and fastened at a short distance from the 
spot where Cortes and the eaziques were holding the 
conference : as the mare was likewise near at hand, the 
stallion immediately began to neigh, stamp the ground, 
and rear itself, while its eyes were continually fixed on 
the Indians, who stood in front of Cortes’s tent, as the 
mare was placed behind it. 


against them, and appeared greatly agitated. When 
Cortes found what effect this scene had made upon the 
Indians, he rose from his seat, and walking to the horse, 
took hold of the bridle, and desired his servant to lead 
itaway. Aguilar, however, was to make the Indians 
believe that he had ordered the horse not to do them any 


injury. 

While all this was going on, above thirty Indian p - 
ters(whom they term tamemes) arrived with fowls, bak.d 
fish, and various fruits: these porters, on account of their 
loads, had perhaps not been able to follow the caziques 
fast enough. A lively discourse was now kept up be- 
tween Cortes and the caziques, who in the end left us 
perfectly contented, with the assurance that the follow- 
ing day they would return with a present. 


The famous resolution taken by the warlike Cortes to 
destroy his ships, so that he must either complete his 
conquest or perish in the attempt, is thus briefly ad- 
verted to :— 


While preparations were going on at Sempoalla for our 
march into the interior, numerous consultations were 
held with Cortes respecting every thing connected with 
it, We, his trustworthy adherents, proposed that all the 
vessels should be run on shore, in order at once to cut 
of all possibility of further mutiny, when we should 
have advanced far into the interior of the country. In 
which case, likewise, the pilots and sailors would be of 
greater use to us than by idling their time away in the 
harbour. I am well aware that the idea of destroying 
our vessels originated with Cortes himself, and that he 
merely shoved it on our shoulders for this reason, that if 
payment for the vessels should be demanded of him, he 
could throw the blame on us, and say that all was done 
abour own request ; so that we both individually and 
collectively should have to assist in repaying the dam- 
ages. This resolution was immediately adopted, and 
Cortes ordered the alguacil-major, Juan de Escalante, 
4 young man of very great courage, and who was a 
tlose adherer to him, utterly hating Diego Velasquez, 

use he had neglected to give him any considerable 
‘ommendary in Cuba, to take all the anchors, ropes, 
‘tils, in short every thing that might be of use to us 
out of the vessels, and run the latter all on shore, with 
the exception of the boats. The pilots, the old ships’ 
masters, and those seamen who were unable to make 

campaign with us, were to remain behind in the 
town, and employ themselves in catching fish with ourtwo 

‘nets in the harbour, where the former were in 
great abundance. 

Juan de Escalante punctually obeyed these orders, 
tnd arrived in Sempoalla with an additional company 

ed of the sailors, of whom several became very ex- 


tellent soldiers. 
Passing many incidents of great interest we copy out 
Hf eatrance of the conquerors into the city of Mexico,and 
the riches and splendour of that magnificent capital. 


The caziques, however, | 
thought the animal was making all these movements | 


—_ 





The following morning we left Iztapalapan accom- 
panied by all the principal caziques above mentioned. 
The road along which we marched was eight paces in 
breadth, and if I still remember ran in a perfectly straight 
line to Mexico. Notwithstanding the breadth, it was 
much too narrow to hold the vast crowds of people who 
continually kept arriving from different parts to gaze 
upon us, and we could scarcely move along. Besides 
this, the tops of all the temples and towers were crowded, 
while the lake beneath was completely covered with 
canoes filled with Indians, for all were curious to catch 
a glimpse of us. And who can wonder at this, as neither 
men like unto ourselves, nor horses, had ever been seen 
here before ! 

When we gazed upon all this splendour at once, we 
scarcely knew what to think, and we doubted whether 
all that we beheld was real. A series of large towns 
stretched themselves along the banks of the lake, out 
of which still larger ones rose magnificently above the 
waters. Innumerable crowds of canoes were plying 
every where around us; at regular distances we conti- 
nually passed over new bridges, and before us lay the 
great city of Mexico in all its splendour. 

And we who were gazing upon all this, passing through 
innumerable crowds of human beings, were a mere hand- 
ful of men, in all 450, our minds still full of the warnings 
which the inhabitants of Huexotzinco, Tlascalla, and 
Tlalmanalco, with the caution they had given us not to 
expose our lives to the treachery of the Mexicans. I 
may safely ask the kind reader to ponder a moment, and 
say whether he thinks any men in this world ever ven- 
tured so bold a stroke as this ! 

When we had arrived at a spot where a narrow cause- 
way led towards Cojohuacan we were met by a number 
of eaziques and distinguished personages, all attired in 
their most splendid garments. They had been despatched 
by Motecusuma to meet us and bid us welcome in his 
name; and in token of peace they touched the ground 
with their hands and kissed it. Here we halted for a 
few minutes, while the princes of Tetzcuco, Iztapalapan, 
Tlacupa, and Cojohuacan hastened in advance to meet 
Motecusuma, who was slowly approaching us, surrounded 
by other grandees of the kingdom, seated in a sedan of 
uncommon splendour, ‘ ‘ , ° : 

When it was announced to Cortes that Motecusuma 
himself was approaching, he alighted from his horse and 
advanced to meet him. Many compliments were now 
passed on both sides. Motecusuma bid Cortes welcome, 
who, through Marina, said, in return, he hoped his ma- 
jesty was in good health. If I still remember rightly, 
Cortes, who had Marina next to him, wished to concede 
the place of honour to the monarch, who, however, would 
not accept of it, but conceded it to Cortes, who now 
brought forth a necklace of precious stones, of the most 
beautiful colours and shapes, strung upon gold wire, and 
perfumed with musk, which he hung about the neck of 
Motecusuma. Our commander was then going to em- 
brace him, but the grandees by whom he was surrounded 
held back his arms, as they considered it improper. Our 
general then desired Marina to tell the monarch how 
exceedingly he congratulated himself upon his good 
fortune of having seen such a powerful monarch face to 
face, and of the honour he had done us by coming out 
to meet us himself. To all this Motecusuma answered 
in very appropriate terms, and ordered his two nephews, 
the princes of Tetzcuco and Cojohuacan, to conduct us to 
our quarters. He himself returned to the city..... 
We had already been four days in the city of Mexico, 
and neither our commander nor any of us had, during 
that time, left our quarters, excepting to visit the gar- 
dens and buildings adjoining the palace. Cortes now, 
therefore, determined to view the city, and visit the 
great market, and the chief temple of Huitzilopochtli : 
he accordingly sent Geronimo Augilar, Doiia Marina, and 
one of his pages named Orteguilla, who, by this time, un- 
derstood a little of the Mexican language, to Motecusu- 
ma, to request his permission to view the different build- 
ings of the city. Motecusuma, in his answer to this, cer- 
tainly granted us permission to go where we pleased ; 
yet he was apprehensive we might commit some outrage 
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to one or other of his idols; he therefore resolved to ac- 
company us himself, with some of his principal officers, 
and, for this purpose, left his palace with a pompous 
retinue. Having arrived at a spot about half way be- 
tween his palace and a temple, he stepped out of his sedan, 
as he would have deemed it a want of respect towards 
his gods to approach them any otherwise than on foot. 
He leant upon the arms of the principal officers of his 
court ; others walked before him, holding up on high two 
rods, having the appearance of sceptres, which was a 
sign that the monarch was approaching. He himself, | 
whenever he was carried in his sedan, held a short staff, 
in his hand, one half of gold, the other of wood, very | 
much like that used by our judges. In this way he came | 
up to the temple, which he ascended, in company with 
many papas. On reaching the summit, he immediately 
began to perfume Huitzilopochtli, and to perform other 
ceremonies. 

Our commander, attended by the greater part of our 

cavalry and foot, all well armed, as, indeed, we were at 
all times, had proceeded to the Tlatelulco : by command | 
of Motecusuma, a number of caziques had come to meet | 
us on our road there. The moment we arrived in this 
immense market, we were perfectly astonished at the 
vast numbers of people, the profusion of merchandise 
which was there exposed for sale, and at the good police 
and order that reigned throughout. The grandees who 
accompanied us drew our attention to the smallest cir- 
cumstance, and gave us full explanation of all we saw. 
Every species of merchandise had a separate spot for its 
sale. We first of all visited those divisions of the mar- 
ket appropriated for the sale of gold and silver wares, 
of jewels, of cloths interwoven with feathers, and of 
other manufactured goods ; besides slaves of both sexes. 
This slave market was upon as great a scale as the Por- 
tuguese market for negro slaves at Guinea. To prevent 
these from running away, they were fastened with hal- 
ters about their necks, though some were allowed to walk 
at large. Next to these came the dealers in coarser 
wares—cotton, twisted thread,,and cacao. In short, 
every species of goods which New Spain produces were 
here to be found ; and every thing put me in mind of 
my native town Medino del Campo during fair time, 
where every merchandise has a separate street assigned 
for its sale. In one place were sold the stuffs manu- 
factured of nequen; ropes, and sandals; in another 
place, the sweet maguey root, ready cooked, and various 
other things made from this plant. In another division 
of the market were exposed the skins of tigers, lions, 
jackals, otters, red deer, wild cats, and of other beasts of 
prey, some of which were tanned. In another place | 
were sold beans and sage, with other herbs and veget- | 
ables. A particular market was assigned for the mer- | 
chants in fowls, turkeys, ducks, rabbits, hares, deer, and | 
dogs ; also for fruit-sellers, pastry-cooks, and tripe-sellers. 
- +. « « « « If I had to enumerate every thing | 
singly, I should not so easily get to the end. And yet I | 
have not mentioned the paper, which in this country is | 
called amat] ; the tubes filled with liquid amber and 
tobacco ; the various sweet-scented salves, and similar 
things ; nor the various seeds which were exposed for 
sale in the porticoes of this market, nor the medicinal 
herbs. 

In this market-place there were also courts of justice, 
to which three judges and several constables were ap- | 
pointed, who inspected the goods exposed for sale. I 
had almost forgotten to mention the salt, and those who 
made the flint knives ; also the fish, and a species of 
bread made of a kind of mud or slime collected from the 
surface of this lake, and eaten in that form, and has a 
similar taste to our cheese. Further, instruments of 
brass, copper, and tin; cups, and painted pitchers of 
wood : indeed, I wish I had completed the enumeration 
of all this profusion of merchandise. The variety was so 
great that it would occupy more space than I can well 
spare to note them down in. . .. . On quit- 











ting the market, we entered the spacious yards which 
surround the chief temple. These appeared to encom- 
pass more ground than the market-place at Salamanca, 


| of it. 





and were surrounded by a double wall, constructed of 
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stone and lime: these yards were paved with lared 
white flag-stones, extremely smooth ; and where these 
were wanting, a kind of brown plaster had been 
instead, and all was kept so very clean that there was 
not the smallest particle of dust or straw to be seen 
any where. 

Before we mounted the steps of the great temple, Mo. 
tecusuma, who was sacrificing on the top to his id 
sent six papas and two of his principal officers to eon. 
duct Cortes up the steps. There were 114 steps to the 
summit; and, as they feared that Cortes would e 
rience the same fatigue in mounting as Motecusuma had 
they were going to assist him by taking hold of his arms, 
Cortes, however, would not accept of their proffered aig, 
When we had reached the summit of the temple, we 
walked across a platform where many large stones were 
lying, on which those who were doomed for sacrifice were 
stretched out. Near these stood a large idol, in the 
shape of a dragon, surrounded by various other abomin- 
able figures, with a quantity of fresh blood lying in front 
Motecusuma himself stepped out of a chapel, in 
which his cursed gods were standing, accompanied by two 
papas, and received Cortes and the whole of us very cour- 
teously. “ Ascending this temple, Malinche,” said he to 
our commander, “ must certainly have fatigued you!” 
Cortes, however, assured him, through our interpreters, 
that it was not possible for any thing to tire us. Upon this 
the monarch took hold of his hand and invited him to look 
down and view his vast metropolis, with the towns 
which were built in the lake, and the other towns which 
surrounded the city. Motecusuma also observed, that 
from this place we should have a better view of the great 
market. 


The splendour of the Mexican kings may be gathered 
from the articles found in the wardrobe of the unforte- 
nate Motecusuma, which was afterwards sent to Spain, 
along with 88,000 pesos in bars of gold. 


The wardrobe was a valuable present, and well worthy 
of our great emperor’s acceptance, as it contained jewels 
of the most precious kind, pearls of the size of hazel nut, 
and various other precious stones, which I should not like 
to enumerate singly, even if my memory would allow me. 
At the same time were sent the bones of the giants which 
we found in the temple of Cojohuacan, similar to those 
bones which were previously given to us by the Tlascal- 
lans, and which we had sent to Spain on a former occa- 
sion. 

Three tigers, and several other curiosities, which I 
have now forgotten by name, were likewise shipped on 
board these two vessels. 


A fundamental tenet of the new religion which the 
Spaniards had substituted for the ancient paganism of 
Mexico, was, the utmost reverence to the priests, and 
abject prostration to the insignia of the Catholic worship. 
Bernal Diaz thus describes the religious condition of the 
Indians before he left them. 


After we had abolished idolatry and other abomina 
tions from among the Indians, the Almighty blessed our 
endeavours, and we baptized the men, women, and all 
children born after the conquest, whose souls would other- 
wise have gone to the infernal regions. With the assi* 
tance of God, and by a good regulation of our 


Christian monarch, of glorious memory, Don Carlos, aa¢ 


of his excellent son Don Philip, our most happy and in- 
vincible king, to whom may God grant a Jong life and 32 
increase of territory, several pious monks of different 
orders arrived in New Spain, who travelled from place 
to place, preached the gospel to the inhabitants, 
baptized new-born infants. . . . . + + * ° the 
It was also a great blessing for the Indians that 
monks taught them to say their prayers in their own 
language, and frequently to repeat them. The 
have altogether so accustomed them to reverence every 
thing relating to religion, that they never pass by a0] 
altar or cross without falling down on their knees 
repeating a Pater Noster or an Ave Maria. We 
taught the Indians to make wax lights for the holy se 
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“4 for, previous to our arrival, they made no manner 
ofuse of their wax. We taught them to be so obedient 
snd respectful to the monks and priests, that whenever 
one of these religious men approach a township the 

are rung, and the inhabitants go out to meet him 
with wax-lights in their hands ; and they always give him 
s hospitable reception. 

We have imbibed so much of Mr. Lockhart’s admira- 
tion for this work as to be unwilling to part with it thus 
qmmarily. But our readers are already aware of the 
important events to which it is devoted ; and the style 
in which they are treated is sufficiently indicated by the 
extracts which we have given. We therefore take leave 
of Bernal Diaz, offering Mr. Lockhart hearty thanks for 
this addition to what is at once solid and highly popular 
literature. | 

In justice to Mr. Lockhart, we must copy the conclud- | 
ing sentence of his preface,—* With regard to the | 
translation, which is from the old edition printed at | 
Madrid in 1632, we have acted up to the author’s desire, | 
and have neither added nor taken any thing away, and 
have attempted to follow the original as closely as | 
possit 22.” 
Memoirs of the House of Commons, from the Contention 
Parliament of 1688-9, to the passing of the Reform | 


Bill in 1832. By W. Charles Townsend, Esq. A.M. | 


| 
| 


Recorder of Macclesfield. Vol. II. London : Colburn. | 

Mr. Townsend’s second volume comprises biographi- | 
alsketches of the great lawyers who have figured in | 
the arena of the House of Commons ; the proceedings of 
the House in its corrective capacity, whether in summary 
punishments for breach of privilege, or in the more im- 
posing but often less effective process of impeachment ; 
aid a review of the internal economy of the House, in- 
duding its characteristics at various periods ; the method 
of transacting business, the character of the oratory dis- ' 
played in it, &c. The subject is ample and interesting: 
it would be difficult to string together a set of facts | 
connected with the history of that body which has been | 





{ 





the depositary of our constitutional rights, which would | 
ut be of interest. Mr. Townsend tells his story well ; | 
te is, what the writer of such a book perhaps ought to | 
be, fonder of personal anecdotes and characteristics, | 
tian of profound constitutional investigations. He is | 
weasionally ambitious, seeking, after the model of Mr. | 
Macaulay, to draw a glowing picture of some great scene | 
in history, surrounded by brilliant reflections and apt | 
wsociations ; but we prefer the clear simplicity of his | 
ss aspiring narrative. He is a strenuous whig partisan, 
yet we find him dealing justice both laudatory and penal, | 
independently of his prepossessions. He does not spare 
Walpole, the great high priest of the old Whigs; and he 
olds, what we have often felt, that it is impossible not | 
“suspect the source from which he surrounded himself 
mith the glories of his princely mansion, when we keep 
a view the quantity of public money that passed with- 
®t check through his hands, and his contempt for all 
iofessions of political honesty. We extract the follow- 
2g short anecdote on the mysterious operation of naming 
‘member, premising, that though it may amuse our 
taders, it cannot appear to them in nearly so ludicrous 
“aspect as it did to ourselves when we found it with 
ill gravity narrated by Hatsell as one of his “ precedents 
# Parliament.” 


There is a story current of the Speaker, Arthur On- 
Ww, who, in his anxiety to tighten the lax bands of 
Pline, used to fulminate in deepest baritone the 
t of naming the disorderly member, “ Order, sir, 
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I will name you presently, order: order ; I will name 
you ;” that he was one day asked by an inquisitive 
rebel to his authority, using the privilege of a very young 
member, what would actually be the consequence, if the 
Speaker should name him. The Speaker, after a grave 
pause, replied solemnly, “ The Lord in heaven only 
knows !” But this answer must have been made in a 
spirit of pompous waggery, or a resolution not to relieve 
the mysterious terrors of ignorance ; for he well knew 
the penalty, that the member thus called upon by name 
would have to withdraw, and, even should the most 


_ lenient view of his case be taken, to be committed to the 


custody of the Serjeant. Thus, on the 15th of December, 
1692, Mr. Speaker, in obedience to the order, called 
upon a member by name, who was immediately directed 
to withdraw, and afterwards reprimanded. 


St. Lucia: Historical, Statistical, and Descriptire. By 


Henry H. Breen, Esq. (Thirteen years a resident in 
the island.) 8vo. Pp. 440. London: Longman & Co. 


St. Lucia has come so recently under the dominion of 
Britain, that much less is known about it than of any 
other of our West India islands; and, according to Mr. 
Breen, even that little knowledge is incorrect, and pro- 
mulgated without due means of accurate information. 
Of those who have described this colony — Coleridge was 
but a few hours in the island. F. W. N. Bailey could 
have seen little of it with his own eyes ; and Sturge and 
Harvey made but a transient visit to St. Lucia. It is 
not, therefore, wonderful that information drawn by Mr, 
M. Martin and others, from such sources, should be in- 
correct. Mr. Breen had at least the means of knowing 
what he wrote about, as he resided for thirteen years 
in the colony, and had access to its public records. 

The geographical position of St. Lucia, as the key to 
the Gulf of Mexico, gives it more importance than it 
derives from its productiveness, though its natural re- 


| sources are considerable. It is the only one of the West 


India colonies which has not found historians ; and this 
want, which he deprecates, Mr. Breen has efficiently 
supplied. He has given a systematic history of the 


island, from the time of its discovery, and through the 
| various political changes which it has undergone. He 


has described its social and religious condition, its edu- 
cational and other institutions ; and, while he expatiates 
upon its natural advantages, he has not failed to point 
out its wants and defects. St. Lucia labours under two 
evils,—an unhealthy climate ; and the curse of a Babel 
gibberish, spoken by the coloured inhabitants, which 
effectually shuts up the avenues to their mental improve- 
ment. The overflowing religious zeal of the St. Lucians, 


| whether Catholic or Protestant, is not, we fear, altogether 


according to knowledge, and there is a lamentable want 
of the means of education among all classes. 

Mr. Breen’s history will, we trust, be the means of 
drawing attention to the wants of this colony. We must 
now give a specimen of his work ; and we select a part 
of his description of the manners and customs of the 
islanders :— 


The manners, customs, and language of the inhabitants 
partake in a great measure of the diversity and con- 
fusion which characterise the population itself; and in 
spite of the amalgamating influence of recent changes, 
the social habitudes of English and French, European 
and Creole, continue to display their various shades of 
digsimilarity. A great obstacle to improvement arises 
from a difference of opinion, as to whether strangers, 
on their arrival, should visit the residents, or receive 
that mark of politeness from them in the first instance. 
The former mode is insisted on by the French, as being 
conformable to the established usages of France ; and 
the latter is adhered to by the English, in accordance 
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with the acknowledged ceremonial of English society. | invested with a political character; and their Occasiona| ane 
This vexed question was never worth half the wit and | allusions to English and French, Republicans and they 
arguments that have been expended upon it ; and I am | Buonapartists, would seem to confirm this impression, history 
happy to observe that the French are giving way to | Their connexion with politics must have ceased at the of socie 
what must be considered the more rational practice. | terminationof the struggle between England and France, have st 
A difference of language has contributed not a little to | from which period their rivalry has been confined t eonscie 
foster this difference of usage. It is but justice, how- | dancing and other diversions. ua valo 
ever, to the ladies to state, that whenever they can meet, | We regret to say, that neither the religious zes} of of the ¢ 
ft on Engish or French ground, withest the ald of en | 4, ladies, nor of the Catholic priesthood, has produced from & 
4! interpreter, a mutual disposition is evinced to waive all | | : : ‘ ' : like a 
ai elk frivolous points of etiquette. in St. Lucia that improvement in morals which, accor. ries, af 
a it The want of social enjoyments, so generally observable | ding to late reports, has taken place in the other Weg, prove t! 
Hitt) in the West Indies, is sensibly felt in ey — — India islands since the emancipation of the slaves, the poit 
aaa erhaps on account of the circumscri circle of its — a ; some gi: 
. | P Sealele, than of the conflicting elements of which that The W oF ks of William £. Channing, D.D. Vol. YI, be i 
Cae society is composed. Of course, the divisions of colour, Third Edition. Pp. 453. Glasgow : James Hedder. man to} 
' i and class, and language, and even political antagonism, wick & Son. be wron 
LeAY have their share in widening the breach ; but its princi- This volume concludes the Glasgow, or the best and ney = 
mbt pal cause is the rage for devotional practices, which al dete edits (Chenninn’s wakes. thea manly d 
ee of late years has taken possession of the whole female | °MY Complete edition, 0 & 8 WORKS. 16 would be to put ¢ 
Bey population, both white and coloured. Thus, in addition | superfluous at this time of day to expatiate on the talents do to ou 
he ff to the divisions of caste, we now have a division of sex. | of this eloquent writer, or on their uniform devotion to which W 
id | ff The males and females are severed, as it were, into = the highest uses of humanity—to making individuals to feel t 
ae hostile camps ; and while the gentlemen assemble in the and nations wieer and better. This velesne éendidaas of savag 
ORT, stores to discuss politics and pickles, the ladies repair , ; € Dr. Channj ourselve 
| aa to their coteries to dilate on salvation and scandal. In | reprints of such short pieces of Dr. Channing as ap. may int 
Ace : a word, dress and devotion are the order of the day — | peared from time to time during the latter years ‘of his feelings 
4 be Lig the all-engrossing topics of female society ; and both are | life, Among the eight pieces which form the volume are, time col 
Boel i et s0 harmoniously blended that the greatest dérote is often The Discourse on the Life and Character of the Rey, itself on 
Ae the greatest coquette. As, however, with the exception Joseph Tuckerman, D.D.—The Present Age—The Duty ow for 
Ah of an occasional ball, the opportunities for exhibiting P I d Il.—The Add glory ! 
Ell ptt their love of dress are limited to the ceremonies of the | of the Free States, arts I, and 11.—The ress on ihe o 
A bs Church ; so, on those occasions, it is no unusual sight to | the Emancipation of the Slaves in the West Indian read of | 
ich see hundreds of fashionably-attired females in the town Islands, and a discourse, entitled The Church, which is, would fi 
ith of Castries, out of a population of 4,000 souls. Never | ¥. imagine, new to British readers. But the most in- who has 
id Songs ae ven oe Sees SP eae 6 teresting feature of the volume is an introductory essay lips, and 
: commerce : never were the interests of the one sostrenu- | *°™ & ; : : mind. | 
| Lh Te ee ously promoted by the votaries of the other. or key to his whole works, which was written by Chan- butchere 
iste | ouiin eee, ning shortly before his death, and which is richly en- stained v 
at ae e The Creole women are a race apart ; and, az far as I | bued with his spirit. From this essay, we select one and child 
Ba am able to judge, are not inferior to those of any coun- | passage, illustrative of some of his peculiar opinions Soa 
Mii try for elegance of form, gracefulness of carriage, suavity | concerning the relations subsisting between finite man ts ahd 7 
a of temper, and buoyancy of disposition. To them may | nq the infinite Creator; and another, an eloquent depr: wahlonn 
Ba a Pe SASS PSUS Sone pons 06 ie Peneee cation of war, which we should be glad to see making cannot n 
+ Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, the round of the newspapers, and taken into children’s " ng 
4 Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies. lesson-books :-— Z oy 
Pike icieel Dancing, with its train of airy and gaysome evolu- From the direction which theology has taken, it has duals, in 
| Vi tious, is the idol passion of the fair Creole; and in | been thought that to ascribe any thing to man was to tions, It 
Pe: ie no place or position do her delicate beauty and ex- | detract so much from God. The disposition has been, children, 
| -. quisite loveliness appear to greater advantage than | to establish striking contrasts between man and God, It consist 
tt 5 ae amidst the attractions and superficial excitement of the | and not to see and rejoice in the likeness between them. It consist: 
fy +e } ball-room. Even the dance itself is not with her what | It has been thought, that to darken the creation was Saviour, : 
Hh Pi it is in the more extended circles of European society — | the way to bring out more clearly the splendour of the his divine 
; Ae B a thing of attitudes and gestures—a round of skimming | Creator. The human being has been subjected to a stern labourers 
pTkpake | and shuffling. Here it is all gravity and decorum— | criticism. It has been forgotten that he is as yet an I sympat 
5 ee there, nothing but flutter and frivolity. In France it is | infant, new to existence, unconscious of his powers; and ighten, a 
ee the wild creation of fashionable extravagance ; between | he has been expected to see clearly, walk firmly, and a¢i consists of 
RA ee the tropics, a chastened and rational exercise, which is | perfectly. Especially in estimating his transgressions, have beg 
Leow | often carried to the utmost extent, without infringing | the chief regard has been had, not to his finite — intellect a 
: | : a any of the decencies of life. | and present stage of development, but to the infinity I am cal] 
t | Amongst the lower orders the dance exercises a still | the being against whom he has sinned; so that God's wend mour 
mE “ greater influence. Not satisfied with aping those above | greatness, instead of being made a ground of hope, has through b} 
;? te them in finery and dress, the Negroes carry their love of | been used to plunge man into despair. fon from | 
hp otis dancing to the most extravagant pitch—much too ex- DEPRECATION OF WAR. we my br 
RD Het ie travagant, perhaps, for their means. , ++ briefly, that Uterable 
A + an aa I will advert to one topic more, and do it briefly, deed, m 
aie SaaS SP BARUCRNTTEe. I may not extend these remarks beyond re atenin, 
Bi, i In order to gratify their propensity for dancing, the | bounds. I have written once and again on waa st int 
i ue Negroes have formed themselves into two divisions, or | hackneyed subject, as it is called, yet, one would thin thould re 
ee aa e “societies,” under the somewhat fantastic style of | too terrible ever to become a commonplace. Is this im ay what 
a4 a “Roses” and “ Marguerites.” These “ societies” exist | sanity never to cease? At this moment, whilst I wnite, Ry care. 
Hig oe by immemorial usage in the French colonies, and are | two of the freest and most enlightened nations, having timmon in 
i still to be found in more or less activity in St. Lucia, one origin, bound together above all others by @ ep 
. Dominica, and Trinidad. The history of the Antilles is | dependence, by the interweaving of interests, are tt of og- Ci 
: involved in such total obscurity in all that concerns | by some to be on the brink of war. False notions thor of « 
. the black population, that it would be impossible at | national honour, as false and unholy as those of the Old 
a the present time to trace the origin of the Roses and | duellist, do most toward fanning this fire. Great neu This js ; 





et ge Marguerites. It appears that at one period they were | like great boys, place their honour in resisting i 
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in fighting well. One would think the time had gone | American story, from the pen of an author whose tales 
in which nations needed to rush to arms, to prove that | are as entertaining as if they had no higher aim than to 

they were not cowards. If there is one truth which | beguile the passing hour 

history has taught, it is that communities in all stages pitt ; 


of society, from the most barbarous to the most civilized, , Criticisms on Art. By William Hazlitt. With Cata- 


have sufficient courage. No people can charge upon its Jogues of the Principal Picture-galleries of England. 
conscience, that it has not shed blood enough in proof of |  gecond Series Edited by his Son. London: C. 
jtsvalour. Almost any man, under the usual stimulants | Templ 7 y ’ : 

of the camp, can stand fire. The poor wretch, enlisted a 

from a dram-shop and turned into the ranks, soon fights | As we esteem Hazlitt the first of the popular writers 
like a “hero.” Must France, and England, and Ame- and critics on Art, as one in whom knowledge was ani- 


rica, after so many hard-fought fields, go to war to dis- | mated by admiration and love, we are glad to see his 
prove the charge of wanting spirit? Is it not time, that | 


the point of honour should undergo some change, that | fugitive essays appearing in a form which renders them 
some glimpses at least of the true glory of anation should | easily accessible to general readers. We noticed the 
be caught by rulers and people? “ It is the honour of a | first volume of this series on its appearance, The pre- 
man to pass Over a transgression,” and so it is of states. To sent one has been somewhat delayed by unforeseen cir- 
be wronged is no disgrace. ‘To bear wrong generously, till | cumstances, but the whole is now in a fair way of being 
every means of conciliation is exhausted ; to recoil with | _ tisfactorily oe i. eee _ ‘ 
manly dread from the slaughter of our fellow-creatures; | S@US!actorily completed, the essays now given are 
to put confidence in the justice which other nations will | taken from The Edinburgh Review, Constable's Edin- 
do to our motives; to have that consciousness of courage | burgh Magazine, The New Monthly Magazine, and 
which will make us scorn the reproach of cowardice ; | some of the weekly literary journals. The volume con- 
to feel that there is something grander than the virtue | tains another portion of the Editor’s Catalogue of the 
of savages; to desire peace for the world as well as | Pict leri ¢ England ee a ae 
ourselves, and to shrink from kindling a flame which | * ‘UTE Saberies of Mngiand, — “Ab oF the MSsays may 
way involve the world; these are the principles and | 2°t be of equal merit, but the very poorest of them con- 
feelings which do honour to a people. Has not the | tain the germs of deep and beautiful thoughts on Art, 
time come when a nation professing these may cast | which, save for this publication, might have slept for 
itself on the candour of mankind? Must fresh blood | over in the forgotten columns of newspapers. 

fow for ever, to keep clean the escutcheon of a nation’s 

glory? For one, I look on war with a horror which no | Christian Consolation ; or, the Unity of the Divine Pro- 
words can express. I have long wanted patience to} cedure, a source of Comfort to Afflicted Christians. 


read of battles. Were the world of my mind, no man | E. M th “ Christi 
would fight for glory; for the name of a commander, By the Rev. E. Mannering, author of “ Christian 


who has no other claim to respect, seldom passes my pantie tags A * in ae ya os. Tap, 
lips, and the want of sympathy drives him from my | avo. Pp. 310. London: John Snow. 


mind. The thought of man, God’s immortal child,| This is one of a series of religious works of a popular 


batchered by his brother; the thought of sea and land | anq practical character, which are intended to edify the 
stained with human blood by human hands, of women 


: : . : _ 
ad children buried under the ruins of besieged cities, author's peohortes flock, but which, we think, may 
of the resources of empires and the mighty powers of | benefit a much wider circle. 


mature all turned by man’s malignity into engines of | Notices of Windsor in the Olden Time. By John 
torture and destruction; this thought gives to earth the | 





wmblance of hell. I shudder as among demons. I | Stoughton. Post octavo; with illustrations, &e. Lon- 
tannot now, as I once did, talk lightly, thoughtlessly,| don: David Bogue. 
of fighting with this or that nation. That nation | This, exteriorly, is a very pretty book. Its subject- 


sno longer an abstraction to me. It is no longer | matter was in substance delivered before a literary in- 


jal iu a thousasd. interesting forme and. rela. | Stitution in Windsor, the members of which admired the 
’ * i 


tions. It consists of husbands and wives, parents and | discourses so much, that Mr. Stoughton was induced to 
children, who love one another as I love my own home. lay them before the public. The volume is divided into 
lt consists of affectionate women and sweet children. | five chapters, the first of which gives an account of 
ltconsists of Christians, united with me to the common | Windsor in its earliest days; the other four, of Windsor 


Savi j wMITi re j Ss ‘ - : 
aviour, and in whose spirit I reverence the likeness of | i, the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
his divine virtue. It consists of a vast multitude of 


labourers at the plough and in the workshop, whose toils centuries. Its present history is not touched 7 
I sympathise with, whose burden I should rejoice to | this, we presume, being delicate, if not forbidden ground 
lighten, and for whose elevation 1 have pleaded. It | to the denizens of Windsor. The work is creditable to 
‘oasists of men of science, taste, genius, whose writings | the author’s painstaking and research. 

have beguiled my solitary hours, and given life to my . + = Se ; : 
intellect and best affections. Here is the nation which | Thoughts on Habit and Discipline. Feap. octavo. Pp. 
lam called to fight with, into whose families I must | 310. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


nd mourning, whose fall or humiliation 1 must seek | Wa toms & , ; b his 
through blood. I cannot do it without a clear commis- e have been mach gratified by the perusal of ¢ 


tion from God, I love this nation. Its men and women | 290k. It is well written; and its anonymous author is 
we my brothers and sisters. I could not, without un- | not only a man of a sober and pious, but of a cultivated 
Werable pain, thrust a sword into their hearts. If, | mind; alive to the graces and amenities, as well as to 
adeed, my country were invaded by hostile armies, _ the duties of life. The work is intended for the use of 


atening, without disguise, its rights, liberties, and | 4), he early formation of habit 
st interests, I should strive to repel them, just as I the young,  waem Gs y = 


ald re to . me is of infinite importance. It is divided into three great 
tlay what I ped poor Sharapinry Sng has faore-y | heads :—1. On the Nature of Habit and Discipline; 2. 
"Jeare. But I cannot confound with such a case the | On Bad Habit; and, 3, On Good Habit; of which last 
“Mmon instances of war. { the author says, “ Good Habit is considered in its appli- 
Ne Log-Cabin ; or, the World before you. By the Au- | cation, first, to the movements and uses of the body; 
thor of “ Three Experiments of Living,” “ Sketches of | secondly, to art—that useful result of the joint exercise 
the Old Painters,’ &c. London: John Chapman. of body and mind; thirdly, to intellectual capacities and 
This is a cheap reprint of an instructive and well-told | pursuits; /ourth/y, to morals; and, fi/thly, to religion,” 
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Chinese and English Vocabulary. By Robert Thom, 
Esq. British Consul at Ningpo. Printed at Canton. 
The readers of Tait’s Magazine may remember Mr. 

Thom’s translation of Zsop’s Fables into the Chinese, 
and of a Chinese novel imto English, which performances 
were intended to facilitate the acquisition of the Chinese 
language. Mr. Thom, since that period, with the 
younger Morrison, acted as interpreter to Sir Henry 
Pottinger during his negotiations with the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries. He has recently produced the work 
mentioned above, which we are assured, on competent 
authority, is one of great value. The difficulties encoun- 
tered we can in part apprehend, though we are not suf- 
ficiently skilled in Chinese adequately to explain them. 
But the excellence of the object of the work is apparent 
to every one. It is to enable the people of China to be- 
come acquainted with the science and literature of Europe 
through the medium of the English language, and to fa- 
cilitate commercial and social intercourse between our 
countrymen and the inhabitants of the celestial empire, 
in those ports lately opened to British enterprise. 

Guide to the Geology of Scotland ; containing an Ac- 
count of the Character, Distribution, and more Inte- 
resting Appearances of its Rocks and Minerals. Fep. 
octavo. Pp. 280. With a Geological Map and 
Plates. By James Nicol. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
Several excellent works have been published on the 

Geology of Scotland, but none giving a view at once sys- 
tematic, comprehensive, and concise, which is so desir- 
able to students of the science. This acknowledged 
want Mr. Nicol aspires to supply ; and possessing him- 
self extensive and accurate knowledge of the science, 
and of the Geological constitution of Scotland, he has 
spared no pains in communicating the results fully and 
clearly. 

Historical Essay on the Rise and Early Progress of the 
Doctrine of Life-Contingencies in England. By Edwin 
James Farren. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Hamilton’s Universal Tune-Book ; A Collection of Me- 
lodies of all Nations, adapted for the Violin, Flute, 
Clarionet, &c. Edited by James Manson. Vol. I. 
Glasgow: W. Hamilton, John M‘Leod, Xc. 

Reliques of Ancient English Poetry ; consisting of Old 
Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier 
Poets, §c. Vol. III. London: Moxon. 

The Scientific Phenomena of Domestic Life, as they are 
presented in the House, or in a Walk in the Fields, 
Familiarly explained. By Charles Foote Gower, Esq. 
London: James Ridgway. 

Lives of the English Saints— St. Wulstan bishop of Wor- 
cester, and St. William archbishop of York. London: 
James Toovey. 





SERIALS. 

Mvrray’s Cotoniat Liprary. No. XI. Mary Schweid- 
ler, the Amber Witch. Edited by W. Meinhold, Doctor 
of Theology, &c. Translated from the German by Lady 
Duff Gordon. No. XII. Southey’s Lives of Oliver Crom- 
well and John Bunyan.—This Number is of great value 
from the Life of Bunyan, which, from the pen of Southey, 
forms a very interesting piece of English biography. 

Otp Enotanp. A Pictorial Museum of Regal, Ec- 
clesiastical, Baronial, Municipal, and Popular Antiqui- 
ties. Edited by Charles Knight. Parts VIII. and IX. 
—The engraving of these Parts is of undiminished 
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cathedrals and ecclesiastical buildings ; and to architee. 
tural designs this style of engraving is peculiarly adapteg, 
Tue ComPpLete ConcoRDANCE TO SHAKSPERE: being a 
Verbal Index to all the Passages in the Dramatic Works 
of the Poet. By Mrs. Cowden Clarke. Parts IV. andy, 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 


A TREATISE ON THE SteaM-EnGiNE. By theArtissa 
Club. Parts II. and III. Illustrated by Steel Plates 
and Wood-cuts. London: Longman & Co. 


Music anD Poetry or IRELAND—SPIRIT OF THE Nj. 
tion. Parts I. and II. Dublin: James Duffy, 


Tue British MinstreEL, anD Musica anp Literary 
Miscettany: A Selection of Standard Music, Songs, 
Duets, Glees, Choruses, &c. and Articles on Musical and 
General Literature. Parts XIV. XV. XVI. XVII. 
Glasgow : William Hamilton. Edinburgh: J. Menzies, 

Maxwe tv’s History oF THE REBELLION IN IRELAND 
IN THE YEAR 1798. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
Part VIII. London: A. H. Baily & Co. 





PAMPHLETS. 

OvuTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY. By the late J. G. Spurz- 
heim, M.D. Glasgow: J. & G. Goyder. ; 

SKETCH OF THE Natura Laws or Man. By the late 
J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. Glasgow: J. & G. Goyder. 

REMARKS ON THE Scottish Poor-Laws ; with an Ab- 
stract of the Acts of Parliament relating to the Poor. 
By Robert Somers, editor of The Scottish Herald. Edin- 
burgh: C. Ziegler. 

Man: asa physical, Moral, Religious, and Intellectual 
Being, considered Phrenologically. Glasgow: J. & G. 
Goyder. 

THe MerTeoroLocicaL EpHemMeris For 1845; with 
ruled pages for observations. By Henry Doxat, Esq. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

A Letrer To THE IRISH TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES, con- 


cerning the present state of Ireland, and its connexion 
with England. By S.C. Hall. London: J. How. 


A Letter TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED KINGDOMON 
NaTionaL ReForMaTIon IN CuurcH anp State. Bys 
Christian Reformer. London: Aylott & Jones. 


Tue INTERESTS OF AGRICULTURE AND OF Manvric- 
TURES IDENTICAL. By Thomas Plint. Leeds: E. Baines 
and Sons. 

Tue Sappatu. By the late Henry A. Worcester, 
Boston, U.S. Glasgow Series of Christian Tracts. 


Tue Misertes or Prostitution. By James Beard 
Talbot, Secretary to the London Society for the Protec- 
tion of Young Females. London: James Madden & . 


A Lerrer To THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE Home 
DEPARTMENT, upon the unjust and pettifogging conduct 
of Metropolitan Commissioners of Lunacy, in the case 
of a gentleman lately under their surveillance. By John 
Perceval, Esq, London: Effingham Wilson. 





EDUCATION. 

Tue Formation or Worps or THE GERMAN LaNnavach, 
practically developed and arranged, according to the 
views of Dr. Becker; with an Appendix, Questions for 
Examination, &c. &c. By H. Apel. London: Simpki*, 
Marshall, & Co. 

An Exementary Grammar or tHe German La® 
GUAGE, founded on Dr. Becker’s system. By H. Apel. 





beauty. The last of them is almost entirely devoted to 





London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
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THE LAST OF THE MONSTER TRIAL—TAHITI AND MOROCCO. 


Now that we are a little recovered from the thrill of 
the startling intelligence that O’CoNnNELL 18 FREE, it 
may be well to take a cool and leisurely view of the 
results and tendencies of a fact, which, whether we look 
at its immediate or its prospective consequences, may 
be safely pronounced one of the greatest of our time. 

In its most simple and obvious aspect, the judgment 
of the House of Lords, on the 4th September, affords 
matter for hearty congratulation. It is a just judgment 
—the reversal of a palpable and shameful injustice, or 
rather series of injustices. Looking away from the 
technicalities on which the case of the appellants was 
jn part based, and by which it was in great measure 
decided, there can be no difficulty in pronouncing the 
decision to be in accordance with the plain, common- 
sense right of the case. Mr. O’Connell may have said 
and done many foolish and some wrong things in the 
Repeal Agitation of 1843. He is, beyond all doubt, 
guilty of sedition, over and over again, like every other 
man who talks and writes politics in these days. But 
he is clearly not guilty of conspiracy, in any intelligible 
sense of “ conspiracy :” it has been the aim and business 
of his political life to suppress and prevent conspiracy. 
He is not guilty of writing the Trinity-College student’s 
gong, the “ Memory of the Dead ;” nor of speaking Mr. 
Barrett’s speeches ; nor of printing and publishing Mr. 
Duffy’s Nation newspaper. That he had not a fair 
trial, no plain man needed to be told, though it is a 
pleasant surprise to hear the highest legal tribunal in 
the empire say so. He had not a jury of his peers: he, 
an “alien” by race and creed, was denied the alien’s 
privilege of a jury de medietate. He had not a judge 
“counsel for the prisoner,” but a judge “ on the other 
side.” Unjustly accused of other people’s offences ; 
unjustly tried by a packed jury and a partisan judge ; 
unjustly sentenced to find security for seven years’ 
abstinence from a sort of crime which he has spent forty 
years —not without effect— in weeding out from the 
soil of Ireland; and most iniquitously punished while 
his guilt was still an open question before the Courts,— 
Mr. O’Connell may, with more truth than ever, call 
himself the best-abused, or worst-used, man living. 
The whole of this miserable business, from its first stage 
to its last but one—from the “accident” to the jury 
list, to the decision of three-fourths of the English 
judges, to keep a political enemy in prison, on the 
strength of a legal fiction that was known to be an 
actual falsehood — has been a tissue of injustices, great 
and small, such as one could only match by going back 
to the century before last. 

Of these injustices, taken singly, the public have 
already heard enough, from time to time, as the Monster 
Trial went on. But, as we do not remember ever 
having seen them exhibited collectively in one view, the 
following catalogue may be useful as a sort of memor- 
andum and brief chronicle of the case :— os 


Sundry specimens of sharp practice on the part of 
Mr, Attorney-General T. B. C. Smith, in the preliminary 
Proceedings ; ¢. g. the attempt to cheat the traversers 
ut of one of the four days allowed them by law to pre- 


pare their pleas, and to deprive one of them, (Mr. 
Tyrrell,) by a base pettifogging quibble, of the help of 
counsel to argue a point of law. 

The refusal of the Attorney-General and the Court to 
furnish the traversers with a copy of the caption, and of 
the government list of witnesses ; both of which would 
have been given in England as a matter of course. } 

The “ accident” with the jury list — making trial 
by jury, says the Lord Chief-Justice of England, “ a 
MOCKERY, 4 DELUSION, and A SNARE.”’ 

The exclusion of Catholic jurymen, on the pretence 
(an after-thought, by the way, and a falsehood besides) 
that they were of the same politics with the traversers. 

The “ endless, unintelligible, unwieldy, voluminous 
indictment,” constructed in open contempt of the limita- 
tion of the human understanding, and the brevity of 
human life. 

The enormous extension of the enormous doctrine of 
constructive and inferential complicity—making orators 
answerable for articles they had never read, and editors 
for speeches they had never heard. 

Sundry stretchings of the law of evidence ; ¢. g. ad- 
mitting newspapers in proof against other parties than 
their own proprietors and editors. 

Sundry tamperings with the conscience of the jury ; 
e. g. the Solicitor-General’s hint that a coercion act 
might ensue on their refusal to convict. 

The judicial charge against “ the other side.” 

The insulting appendage to the sentence on Mr. 
O’Connell, requiring him to find bail to keep the peace 
—which he had kept, when no other man in the empire 
could have kept it. 

The imprisonment pending the appeal —as it now 
turns out, the illegal and wrongful imprisonment. 

The decision of six English judges out of eight, that 
the Irish judges must be presumed to have been cogni- 
zant of the invalidity of the sixth and seventh counts — 
which counts they had unanimously ruled to be “ unex- 
ceptionable.” 


It will be matter of satisfaction to the historian, and 
of pride to the constitutional lawyer of future genera- 
tions, as it is now of exultation to the heart of every 
honest man, that on the whole of this gigantic and cun- 
ningly complicated iniquity, the Supreme Court of 
British Judicature has stamped at last its damning 
Non-Content. 

As a mere legal decision—even apart from its bear- 
ings on that tremendous political struggle in which it 
marks a conspicuous epoch, and whose future history it 
must powerfully influence—the judgment of the 4th 
September is of immense value and importance. It has 
put an extremely good precedent in our law books, in 
place of an execrably bad one. It has turned an iniqui- 
tous attack on the most precious of popular franchises 
into a good case in point for the popular cause. The 
case of the Queen ¢. O’ConnELL anv Oruers will hence- 
forth, for generations to come, be a precedent, not against, 
but in favour of the most valuable of our liberties— that 
which is the essence and guarantee of them all—liberty 
of public meeting and discussion. The vicious and dan- 
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gerous principles which this case had introduced into 
our constitutional law are, once for all, swept clean out 
of it. It is decided, at the head-quarters of British juris- 
pradence, that trial by jury shall not—whether by 
accident or fraund—be made a “ mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare.” It is ruled, by our Court of Appeal in the 
last resort, that (in the words of our clear-headed and 
sound-hearted Lord Chief-Justice) “ there cannot be a 

ater grievance and oppression than these endless, 
unintelligible, unwieldy, voluminous indictments,’’ which 
spread their nets over half a year of a man’s life, sweep- 
ing into the meshes of one monster-process every thing 
that he and his friends have said and done, or caused 
and suffered to be said and done, for months together — 
which, in their bulk and complexity, transcend the 
powers of any average human memory to retain, and of 
any ordinary human intellect tocomprehend. The doc- 
trines of constructive conspiracy, inferential complicity, 
and cumulative guilt made up by aggregation of deeds 
and words individually innocent, are, by this decision, 
cleared out of our jurisprudence. The iniquitous ab- 
surdities, that many legal acts make, by juxtaposition in 
an indictment, one illegal act—and that A is to be 
punished, because something that B has done indicates 
community of purpose with C, who is a particular friend 
of D, who happens to be exactly of A’s way of think- 
ing in politics—these monster principles Lords Denman, 
Cottenham, and Campbell have, it may be hoped for ever, 
banished from British law. “ We have fiction enough, 
uncertainty enough, elasticity enough, already in our 
criminal ‘ code,’ (as it is pleasantly called,) and this new 
importation from the Dublin Queen’s Bench we abso- 
lutely decline and ignore” —such is the practical mean- 
ing and effect of the recent decision of our British Court 
of Cassation. 

And so the monster bubble has burst at last ! Here we 
are, after some ten months of the hardest work that ever 
government and government lawyers took in hand—as 
we were ; rather, not as we were, but very considerably, 
almost incalculably, worse than we were. It was thought 
fit, last year, by a strong Conservative Government, that 
“the law should be vindicated ;” and vindicated it is at 
last, (thank God! we have a honse of Lords,) on the 
backs of Cabinet Ministers, judges, and law officers of 
the Crown. It was determined, by a “ business” Go- 
vernment, that something must be done—and, behold the 
“ something” —the administration of justice in Ireland 
covered with contempt, (“red-hot confusion,” as the 
Post neatly calls it,) the whole of the English judges 
being of opinion that the whole of the Irish judges are 
wrong on certain questions of constitutional law, of first- 
class importance; the Irish people more exasperated 
than ever, more bent on repeal than ever: O’Connell 
crowned with the double honours— it might have seemed 
a priori the incompatible honours—of martyrdom and of 
victory; and the “great difficulty” grown to such a 
greatness, that they dare not name its name in their 
Queen’s Speech. Never, surely, was a Government so 
humbled and disgraced. They have done the thing at 
last which they were eternally twitting wiser and warier 
men with cowardice for not doing—measured their 
strength with the Agitator ; and they have got a most 
tremendous fall. They have been exulting, for many a 
month past, with rude, unmannerly insolence, over “ con- 
victed conspirators ;” and it turns out that they are the 
convicts ; false imprisonment the crime. They have 
taken all sorts of knavish advantages; and they have 
taken nothing by them but defeat and scorn. They have 





waded neck-deep in mire, and only got themselves dirty. | 
They have played with packed cards and loaded dice, and | 


lost the game. Baffled chicane, bungling and detected dis- | 
honesty —this, in brief, is the history of Sir Robert Peel’s | 


Irish policy, from the 14th of October 1843, to the 4th | 
of September 1844. 
Nothing can be more signal and disastrous than the | 
Tory failure, thus far, in the treatment of their chief dif- | 
ficulty. As if, by some irresistible fatality— Irish Ca- 
tholics call it miracle and special providence, we British | 
Protestants may look higher still, to those moral laws 
which express the universal providence—every thing 
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which these men have done, and every thing which the 
have omitted to do, has only helped forward the nein, 
tion for Irish nationality. When Repeal was young and 
weak, they did nothing, but looked on and let it grow 
administering only a few gentle and wholesome stimy, 
lants, in the shape of magisterial supersedeases, 

the monster meetings had about done their work, almog; 
overdone it, and it seemed as if the Agitator himself wag 
frightened at the power he had evoked, and puzzled 
what to do with it; when the movement needed g 
check, to temper its hot enthusiasm with sobriety 
tience, prudence, and working practicality, the check 
was given, in the Clontarf proclamation. A brief ly} 
followed, until the Government decided, in its wisdo 
to move the agitation into the Queen’s Bench, and have 
the Repeal Speeches spoken there, by authority: with 
what excellent effect, is fresh in all men’s memory 
Then came the verdict, the unsuccessful New- Trial 
motion, and the sentence. This undoubtedly was, for 
the moment, a blow to O’Connell’s influence, ag it 
abated somewhat that prestige of legal infallibility s9 
essential to the success of his peculiar mode of politica] 
warfare. Yet the scurvy way in which the prosecution 
had been conducted, saved his professional reputation 
from all serious injury ; even an infallible lawyer can- 
not be lawyer enough to get law and justice from a 
packed jury and a partisan judge; there was always 
the Writ of Error in the background; and even from 
the first, O’Connell gained far more by martyrdom than 
he lost by defeat. Repeal went on now bravely. With 
its leader in gaol, it grew less talkative and more 
earnest, less boastful and more business-like. The Pro. 
testantism of Mr. Smith O’Brien took off from it the 
appearance of being, in any special sense, a Popish and 
priestly movement,—made it less Catholic and more na- 
tional. O’Connell’s imprisonment, in truth, did more 
for the agitation than six months of his best.speeches 
could have done; cured it of its most dangerous faults, 
brought out its latent strength, developed the talents of 
men whom his presence had kept in the shade, and 
tested and confirmed the obedience of the people. In 
particular, it contributed this great fact to the cause of 
Irish nationality, that agitation can go on without the 
agitator, that O’Connell is not absolutely necessary to 
Repeal, that the successful working of the O’Connell 
policy is not contingent on the length of one man’s 
lifetime. A second campaign of monster - meetings 
would not have done so much to give Repeal solidity, 
persistency, and real formidableness, as Mr. Smith 
O’Brien and his coadjutors did during the three months 
of the captivity. And now, with the prestige of his 
legal infallibility more than recovered ; with the judg- 
ment of the highest court of the empire that he has 
been right all through, and the whole of the Dublin 
Queen’s Bench wrong ; his policy vindicated by a splen- 
did legal and political success; his name and person 
consecrated by martyrdom,—he comes back to his work 
a greater man than ever, to wield and guide a power 
which his brief absence has amazingly increased. We 
have much faith in the Union,—that is, in a union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland ; but, if the future is to 
be at all like the past, we cannot understand how any 
union is to stand a much longer continuance of the Peel 
policy. It is, we apprehend, in the nature of things, 
that the great man should go on beating the small man 
to the end of the chapter. 

And now, what next? We have wasted, and worse 
than wasted, one year in an experiment which has 
turned out an enormous and shameful failure : what i# 
the next move to be? Sir Robert Peel is again where 
he was twelve months ago, with his policy yet to choose; 
though with a diminished scope for choice, a narrowée? 
range of alternatives to choose from, his character fear 


| fully damaged, and his great difficulty swollen up to a2 © 


immeasurable size and height. The do-nothing policy 
has been tried, found wanting, and formally abandoned; 
and cannot very well be now resumed. Coercion by 
form of law has been tried too, and found wanting, 
will quite certainly not be tried again. The “accident 
with the jury list was one of those curious felicitie® 
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hich no man can reckon on twice; the challenge of 
Catholic jurymen is not a thing that will bear repetition ; 
snd we may be tolerably sure that neither Chief Justice 
her, nor any other Chief Justice, will again 
the Attorney General’s brief to help out his own 
potes, or charge too strongly against “ the other side.” 
only remain (the alternative of resignation apart) 
gociliation and “new powers,” But conciliation from 
3 Tory ministry,— any such conciliation as Ireland 
would not repudiate with scorn,—any such conciliation 
ss would not be a stimulus to new and bolder agitation, 
_is not to be thought of. They cannot conciliate ; at 
ast, it is so certain that they will not, that it is not 
worth speculating about the “can.” Three months’ im- 
‘eonment of O’Connell stand between Sir Robert Peel 
sad the conciliation of Ireland. He may lower the 
qualification, and extend the franchise, and give a score 
of new members to Ireland; he may enact fixity of 
youre ; he may restore the superseded magistrates, and 
greep the bench clear of the O’Driscolls and Thomas 
(’Briens ; he may treble the education grant, and endow 
the priests ; he may even passan Appropriation Act ;— 
hat he will not draw off a man from the rauks of the 
loyal National Repeal Association, nor intercept a groat 
m its road to the Repeal exchequer. We doubt whether 
even a sweeping change of men and measures in every 
ment of the State,—certainly not a mere Whig, 
a Whig-Radical restoration,—would now satisfy the 
wants of which Repeal is the short epitomised expres- 
don. It is not mere “ good government,” according to 
ish Liberal notions of good government, that Ire- 
nd has now set her heart on, but self-government,— 
utionality ; and any kind or degree of reform which 
dall not in some way satisfy this want, will only feed 
te old agitation with new resources.. Whig good 
ment was anexcellent thing once ; but it would, 
this time of day, do about as much to conciliate Ire- 
ad as the enfranchisement of Birmingham and Man- 
tester would have done, in 1832, towards quieting 
fagland and Scotland. There is nothing left for Sir 
Robert Peel to try, but “new powers.” That he has 
wt very long since “ deprecated” asking for new 
pwers, that “ there is nothing which he deprecates more 
ian these applications to parliament for new powers,” * 
swe fear, little to the purpose. Sir Robert Peel, un- 
frtunately, is famous for deprecating things first, and 
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Speech, which closed the session, that “ by the spirit of 
justice and moderation which has animated the two 
governments” of France and England, the “ danger” of 
an Pr of “good understanding and friendly 
relations” between the countries is “happily averted,” 
will, we trust, soon receive some more satisfactory con- 
firmation than the official belief of Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Aberdeen. “Spirit of justice and moderation 
which has animated the two governments,” sounds ex- 
cellently well; but the plain truth we apprehend to be, 
that it is the spirit of injustice, reacting in political 
embarrassment and weakness, which has for the present 
averted the worst possible calamity that could befall 
Europe and mankind. England loves peace, because 
Ireland must be kept well garrisoned ; and war, other- 
wise than with the poor Morocco Emperor and Queen 
Pomare, would be highly inconvenient to France, while 
Algiers is but half conquered. At all events, the justice 
and moderation are not so eminent on either side, but 
that it behoves every right-minded man to protest, 
according to his ability and opportunity, with all his 
heart and soul, and mind and might, against the insane 
and wicked notion of England going to war with France, 
on any such questions as those of Tahiti and Morocco. 
Whether the tri-color or the union-jack shall wave 
over the hut of Queen Pomare; nay, whether Queen 
Pomare and her subjects shall be Papists or Protes- 
tants; whether Tangiers and Mogador shall obey the 
Koran or the Code Napoleon,—these are, no doubt, very 
important questions in their way, worthy of all manner 
of diplomatic protocolling; but we submit that they are 
not worth new burdens on industry, and new restraints 
on liberty; they are not worth a lapse from civilisation 


into barbarism; they are not worth tens of thousands of 


human lives, and tens, or hundreds, of millions of trea- 
sure; they are not worth making myriads of widows and 
orphans ; they are not worth one half-hour of human 
butchery; they are not worth the agony, the thirst, the 
stench of one single military hospital. 

It would seem that thirty years of peace have made 
us forget what war really is—have left us only a faint, 
traditionary notion, of the horrors of war—else never 
would the peace of Europe be imperilled, for an instant, 
by any such trumpery squabbles. The tone which 
some influential leaders of public opinion have recently 
taken on this subject, has perfectly amazed us. With 





bing them afterwards. To “new powers,” then, we 
mppose it must come. After all his eloquent and em- | 
yatic deprecation ; after again and again boasting that | 
“has conquered Repeal by ordinary process of law ; | 
ier taking large credit to himself for doing without the | 
iugerous help of a Coercion Act ; with his character | 
ir statesmanship fatally damaged by blunders that | 
wliticians count worse than crimes; with the great 
reak-down of the 4th September, and the foul play by 
rhih it was so richly earned, fresh in the public 
memory; with Ireland in a state of exasperation 
ud self-relying enthusiasm that will render any fresh 
“periment on her patience, in the last degree hazard- 
mand yet in a state of unbroken external tran- 
willity, that will leave coercion without a plea or pre- 
“tt; with O’Connell in the House to contest every 
wh of ground with him, supported by such a mass 
a weight of public opinion as never supported him 

®; under such auspices, (with Oregon and Morocco 
Mstions, it may be, pressing for prompt adjustment,) 
"ll Sir Robert Peel have to call on the legislature to | 

him through his difficulty, with new powers, in 

of those which he has so egregiously misused. 
Vehave no taste at present for speculating on what is 
‘come after a Coercion Act. Should the contingency 

we anticipate arise, it will be high time for the 
ple of England and Scotland to determine that Sir 
uber Peel’s difficulty shall not, by any act or default 

theirs, become their difficulty. 


The gratifying intelligence, conveyed in the Royal 
——. 


..” See his Speech of last Session, (February 23,) on Lord 
2 Rossell’s motion. 








grief and astonishment have we heard the language 
which men, professing the doctrines of the religion of 
peace—not disciples, merely, but actual teachers of 
that religion; men claiming (and deserving) no small 
credit for the zeal with which they promulgate it to 
savage and heathen nations, have lately addressed, amid 
“ cheers and laughter,” to audiences, not of soldiers and 
sailors, but of the sober, industrious, and religious 
middle class, that to which we have been accustomed to 
look as pre-eminently the pacific class of the commu- 
nity—the great peace-party of the country. At a meet- 
ing of the London Missionary Society, held in Exeter 
Hall, on the 14th of August, “for the purpose of express 
ing their sympathy with the missionaries and mission- 
churches in Tahiti,” which meeting was numerously 
attended by ladies and ministers of the Gospel, and 
“opened with prayer”—a Christian divine (Dr. Hamil- 
ton of Leeds) obtained the plaudits of a Christian audi- 
tory, by the following bellicose rhapsody :—“ Had this 
country taken a proper, a manly, and independent tone ¢ 
(No, no.) Seventy-four years ago we were generally 


_ agitated on the case of the Falkland Islands; fifty-four 


years ago on the Nootka Sound question ; fifty-three 
years ago upon the doubtful to possess a city of 
Catherine, or of the Sublime . Then a healthy 
tone existed among our statesmen, and they knew how 
to speak out. (Hear, hear.) That was the true policy 
ef peace. (Cheers.) He wasnot an advocate for war~ 
he hated it; but tyranny and ion, falsehood and 
injustice, he hated much more. (Cheers.) France had 
at this very day no less than five vessels at Tahiti, while 
this country, the queen of the seas, had—-what ! a ketch, 
(Loud laughter.) What wasthat! They might think 
it some relation of the worthy John of that name. (Re- 
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newed laughter.) He could not minutely describe a ketch, 
but it had one mainmast and mizen—glorious pole, from 
which to suspend— 


The thgt braved a thousand years 
The befits and the breeze. " 


(Cheers and laughter.) é ; 

, Cheers and laughter! “As the crackling of thorns 
under a pot, so is the laughter of the fool.” So the Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton hates oppression—i. e. submitting to op- 
pression—muech more than he hates war !, We/aré very 
glad that the Irish Papists are nog of hig way of/think- 
ing. This preacher of the Gospel of Christ hates being 
smitten on the cheek much more than he hates smiting 
again. He “hates oppression much more than he hates 
war.” He would rather, of the two, see the world in a 
blaze, than see Protestant missionaries hustled by Popish 
missionaries out of an island at the antipodes. Murder, 
robbery, rape, arson by wholesale ; suspension, by 
orders in council, of the Decalogue and the sermon on 
the mount—this follower of Christ hates much less than 
he hates seeing his Christian brethren of the London 
Missionary Society suffer persecution for conscience’ 
sake. And the good man thinks this “ manly and inde- 
pendent,” “proper,” and “healthy;” and, which is a 
more serious consideration, his cheering and laughing 
auditors seem to think so too. We have always been 
accustomed to rate very highly the services of our mis- 
sionaries to the cause of humanity and civilisation ; but 
if the spirit of this Exeter Hall meeting is to be taken 
as a specimen of the kind of Christianity which our 
missionaries teach, we are afraid that humanity and 
civilisation will not gain much, after all. 

One thing is, unfortunately, but too apparent in the 
proceedings of the London Missionary Society, as shown 
by themselves, viz., that they have given Christianity to 
the Queen and people of Tahiti, in the form of Protes- 
tant Ascendency and No Popery. The origo mali in the 
Tahiti business was, it seems, a certain law of Queen 
Pomare’s, interdicting the landing of Catholic ecclesias- 
tics—a law which might, or might not, have been passed 
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have no wish to insinuate any thing ; he is certai 
injured man, and, very probably, a blameless por 
torious one ; but we conceive that the position wh. 
this gentleman recently held, is a very undesirable yp; 
of the powers of Church and State, and we would an 
cate the intrusting of diplomatic ; 
of sort—where there is a possibility of collision w: 
Po and Papists—to a class of men likely to be i 
intimate sympathy with the sectarianism of Exeter Hall 
The Morocco business will probably form the subj 
of a far more complicated and difficult dip! 
the Tahiti one; in which latter, the et ct Of the 
French subordinates was sogrossly and palpably. 
as to render concession, or a show of concession, almost 
a matter of course. The African question is altogether 
different. What the French are doing in Moroceo ; 
no doubt, excessively disagreeable to British pride at 
may turn out incidentally detrimental to British inte. 
rests; yet it is not clear on what principle we are ey. 
titled either to remonstrate or resist. With what face 
can Great Britain, red with the blood of recent Asiatiy 
conquest, interfere to hinder France from absorbing Mo. 
rocco into her African empire! We have just as much 
right to demand—we imagine it will be found as much 
ground to expect—that the Freneh will give up Moga. 
dor, now they have got it, as the French have to de. 
mand and expect that we shall give up Hong 
We have turned a war of reparation and indemity into 
a war of conquest, and why should not they? They are 
only doing in Africa, on the small scale, what we have 
been, this century past, doing in Asia on the large scale 
—picking little quarrels with little powers, and improv. 
ing them into little wars of conquest and a dise- 
ment. France did not meddle with our Affghan and 
Scinde wars ; and we have no business to meddle with 
France’s Morocco war. We have established. it ag an 
article in the law of nations, that one great nation isne 
to interfere with another great nation’s little wars: we 
may remonstrate, of course, on the score of morality and 
humanity, and our remonstrance will meet with all the 
respect to which it is entitled. By our own felonion 





















at the suggestion of her Majesty’s spiritual advisers and | policy towards our weaker neighbours, we have estopped 

pastors, but against which it does not appear that any | ourselves from pleading before the court of nations.ia 

of these friends of Christian liberty ever protested, as | any other language than that of cannon-shot. After ippeare 
intolerant and unchristian. We are sorry to observe, | what we have done in Scinde, we can do nothing and re: 
by the bye, a strong dash of Jesuitry in the way in | Tahiti. “ Affghanistan,”’ is France’s short answer to A darr 
which our Independent Protestant Dissenting advocates | complaints and protestations about Morocco. France i bereft . 
of Religious Equality and Civil Freedom, deal with this | has precisely the same right with ourselves to the benefit HM tailed 
item of the Tahiti penal code. They carefully disclaim | of Sir Robert Peel’s “ great uncontrollable principles” ‘ 
all responsibility for it (now that the mischief is done ;) | that is, not an atom of right in the view of eternal ja peneer, 
a few of their speakers condemn it in pretty round | tice, but a clear and indefeasible right as against Brkt much d 
terms, but some of them half excuse it; the most gloss | diplomacy, Whig or Tory. its dou! 
over the ugly fact in few words, and all of them exhibit While we would fain believe, if we could, that the BB tected f; 
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an abundant measure of that No Popery fervour, of 
which penal codes are the natural result. The whole of 
this Exeter Hall meeting is worthy of Exeter Hall. 
There is far more in it of © Popery,” and Popish “ priest- 
craft and superstition,’ than of “sympathy with the 
missionaries and mission churches.” Even such a man 
as the Honourable and Reverend Baptist Noel can “ re- 
joice in the conclusion,” that French outrage will “ tend 
to fix in the minds of the people of Tahiti a deep-rooted 
hatred of the Roman Catholic system.” “ The real 
question at issue,” says the much applauded Dr. Hamil- 
ton, “ is not one of policy, but of superstition—of Popery.”’ 
That is to say,if France and England should be dragged 
into war about Tahiti, it would be really a religious war 
between Popery and Protestantism—with Protestantism 
for the original aggressor. We hope that the royal 
speech has not been premature in announcing, that the 
“justice and moderation” of cabinets have undone the 
mischief which the injustice of rival religionists had 
done: and we especially trust, that neither at Tahiti 


two foremost of European nations have outgrown) th 
childish and barbarous silliness of “natural enmity,’ 
we cannot disguise from ourselves that war—the most 
mad and mischievous of wars—war with the nation, 
all in Europe, with which we ought to have the mos 
intimate relations of amity—is at present, and is likey 
for the present to continue, a real and serious 
The irritating and offensive foreign policy of Lon Bi 
merston and the Whigs, has done much to produce 
state of things—the Irish policy of the Tori 
more. We can have no security for peace, 
keep Ireland in a condition which invites insult anday 
gression, by holding out the prospect of a cheap 
nity, and offers to the adventurous genius of Fren 
American statesmanship, such a brilliant ( | 
sive) possibility as that of dismembering the | . 
pire. We must do justice to Ireland, or we may is® 
to pay we know not what price, to repel or,ave 
justice done to ourselyes. Let the sober, in 
peace-loving, tax-hating, middle class of Ei 
























Scotland think of this, when Sir Robert 


nor elsewhere, shall we have any more missionary con- 
Parliament to ask for “ new powers.” 


suls. We know nothing against Mr. Pritchard, and 
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